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A Straw in the Wind 
OT long ago an investigation was 
made among the great steel and 
iron concerns of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
to ascertain their attitude toward alcohol. One 
hundred and forty firms with an aggregate cap- 
ital of over a billion dollars were asked if they 
had any rules governing the conduct of their 
employees in this respect. [eplies were re- 
ceived from 113 corporations, and of these 107, 
the world’s greatest steel and iron producers, 
declared that they absolutely prohibit the 
use of strong drink in their works. Eighty- 
three concerns discriminate against drinkers 
in employing men and absolutely refuse to 
promote those who drink, even out of working 
hours. When it becomes necessary to lay off 
men, the drinkers are the first to go; the 
abstainers are the first to be taken back. 
Business demands efficiency; it can—and does 
—enforce its demands. The meaning of this 
new crusade should be placed before every 
young man in the nation. 


A Reform in Full Swing 

With only two or three exceptions every 
state in the Union now has a number of en- 
thusiastic women working to reform the 
“‘reformatories.”” The more we learn of the 
conditions in such places the more we wonder 
that they could have gone so long unnoticed. 
And yet it is easily understandable. As Miss 
Doty made plain in the first article, there is no 
uncensored communication between the boys 
and the world outside—not even with their 
mothers. So we have gone on complacently 
sending boys away to be made good, and only 
their relations and friends have noted the re- 
sult. We never trouble ourselves about a boy, 
once he is disposed of according to his deserts. 

But we must begin to trouble ourselves if 
we would check crime and depopulate our 
prisons. Surely it is not good business to pay 
out public money to educate a boy in criminal 
practises and then keep on paying while he 
serves sentence after sentence in our prisons. 
For it can not be denied that this is what 
happens. There is plenty of corroboration 
for every statement Miss Doty makes. Sing 
Sing is the most famous—and infamous— 











prison in the United States. Behind its grim 
walls—condemned as unfit for habitation in 
1848—are over sixteen hundred men—and by 
its carelessness with its children’s institu. 
tions society is directly responsible for twelve 
hundred of them. The following letters from 
the warden and deputy warden leave no doubt 
that a big advance toward the solution of our 
prison problem would be the abolition of our 
crime-breeding ‘“‘reformatories”’ for boys. 


I have before me a copy of Goop HovusEKEEPING 
containing Miss Doty’s first reformatory paper. What 
a revealing human document it is! It gripped even 
me, familiar as I am with the conditions which keep 
our prisons full of wretched humanity. It is quite 
true, as Miss Doty says, that a big majority of our 
inmates—nearly all the habitual criminals—got their 
first bent toward a criminal life from the brutality 
and degradation. and neglect which they experienced 
in the reformatories to which they were committed 
as children. 

I trust that you will keep up the good work until 
public feeling bursts into a flame of indignation against 
this abuse of childhood. But the series should not 
be allowed to end without a constructive article show- 
ing what can be done to make such institutions instru- 
mentalities for saving instead of destroying those com- 
mitted to their charge. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY, 
Warden. 


No article has appeared in recent months which has 
struck more forcibly or fortunately at the heart of the 
problem of institutional life of the child, and conse- 
quently at the problem of the prison, than the article 
by Miss Doty in the recent number of Goop HovseE- 
KEEPING. 

Daily half a dozen men pass in front of me into the 
prison walls for terms ranging from one year to life. 
I find in commitments over two-thirds of them have 
records of time spent in juvenile asylums, protectories, 
and reformatories. The graduation from one o/ these 
houses of crime—deformatories they might well be 
called—to another is as gradual and regular as an ac- 
tuarial table of a life insurance company. 

To speak of this as the age of the child becomes a 
meaningless phrase in view of these facts, when the 
whole weight of institutional life seems to bear down on 
the soul and spirit of the youth—mostly of our city 
streets. We crush and trample upon the seed of youth 
and then expect the verdant growth. 

It will be well if the rays of public attention are 
turned upon this our worst social failure—the chil- 
dren’s institution. Madeleine Doty will make an able 
crusader in this reform. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) SPENCER MILLER, JR., 
Deputy Warden. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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6 Editor’s Say 


In each article Miss Doty tells of some 
specific wrong that should be righted. If you 


want any adyice from her as to the way. 


to go about the work of reformation, write 
to her in care of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“The Seed of the Righteous’’ 


What many of our readers insist upon calling 
the best serial Goop HOUSEKEEPING ever pub- 
lished was ended last month. The issue was 
barely in the hands of the subscribers when the 
letters began to pour 
in. In fact, this let- 
ter arrived in New 
York from Iowa the 
same day the maga- 
zine was published 
here; Uncle Sam 
apparently delivers 
magazines whenever 
he pleases: 


I have taken time 
from my little baby— 
putting off her nap— 
until I finished “The 
Seed of the Righteous.” 
This is absolutely one 
of the best serials I 
ever read, and I am 
truly sorry it is finished. 
A good clean story is a 
rarity these days, but I 
am glad to say this is 
all that can be desired. 

Your magazine is 
splendid, and I am so 
glad to have it. It im- 
proves wonderfully each 
year. 


Three Meals a Day 


This one came 
from South Dakota; 
it also started ahead 
of time: 


The first article I have looked for each month since 
“The Seed of the Righteous” was begun and the one 
most vital of all the stories you have printed for a long 
time is it. I have hardly been able to refrain myself 
from dropping all household duties when the issue has 
come and reading it at once. I am a woman in middle 
life, and yet the same thing is true of my daughter, who 
is a young girl. It has been delightful, clean, uplifting, 
and I have finished it with deep regret. We commend 
you for giving us so fine a magazine. 


And this one is from a fellow worker, one 
whose name is on several books that thousands 
have read with eagerness. Perhaps nothing 
could be finer than the tihate paid by one 
author to another: 


As one who loves her art and who has faith in its 
ultimate deliverance from a sort of blight that has 
fallen-on it of late at the hands of desecrators, I wel- 
come ‘‘The Seed of the Righteous” as a piece of real 
literature. With all my heart I congratulate “G. H.”’ 
upon its rare good luck in having been the one to give 
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this novel to its first public. There can be no comparison 
between it and any other serial you have published, 
because it looms head and shoulders above anything 
I have seen in any periodical since Margaret Deland 
wrote ‘The Iron Woman.” 


What a big record to live up to! 
A Word for the Kiddies 


Summertime is dying time for the little ones 
under a year old.. Like plucked flowers they wilt 
before our very eyes-—and are gone. Don’t let 
them go; it costs too much to get them here, 
it is worth too much 
to keep them here. 
Any death-rate any- 
where can be cut 
down; you ¢an buy 
health and life if you 
A large part 
of the price is noth- 
ing but wise care- 
fulness. See that 
your baby and your 
neighbor’s baby are 
not neglected for 
minute, and the 
chances are in their 
favor. Learn what 
to do for them. 
A few. cents—or at 
most a few dollars— 
will put any one in 
possession of price- 
less information on 
how to care for the 
baby. To any one 
who will write us 
telling their baby’s 
age and general 
health we will recom- 
mend the best books 
to be had. Some 
of the most reliable and accurate informa- 
tion is contained in free government bul- 
letins which may be had from us or, pref- 
erably, from Washington. In every home 
in America that boasts a little child there 
should be these five bulletins: “Prenatal 
Care,” “Infant Care” (these two are to be 
had from the Children’s Bureau), “‘The Sum- 
mer Care of . Infants,” “The Care of the 
Baby” (these from the Public Health Service), 
and “Food for Young Children” (this is 
Farmers’ Bulletin 717). All are free. If you 
send to us for them, don’t enclose stamps; 
we shall send the orders on to Washington, 
and the bulletins will be mailed from there. 
Free government bulletins are free; no stamps 
are needed. You will save time by writing 
direct to the proper Washington bureau. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOw, Editor. 
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A Prayer for Mothers 


By Sheridan Watson Bell 


Pastor Washington Square M.E.Church, New Yort_ 


O not chide me, Lord; for in my dreams a dear face 
bent over me, and | felt the touch of beautiful 
hands. And since the waking I have lived over all the 
conscious hours with her until she went away. and then, 
the years since we left her asleep under the flowers. 





Did You tell her, Lord, to write the words that comforted me? 
I found them in my album long after she had gone! Did You 
send her to visit me in my dreams that I might know that mothers, 
there as here, are Thy ministering angels? Do mothers never 
rest nor find the end of their power to give and bless? Is mother- 
love so like the love of God? 


Surely such was hers to me, and out of the memory of that 
love I pray Thee, Lord, to make all mothers such as mine. For 
other hearts are lonely, and need the comfort she has given me. 
What can I render Thee, Lord, for such a gift? She brought Thy 
mercy to the world and such excess of tenderness and patience, 
solicitude and yearning that I could never doubt Thy love. 


Bless all the mothers, Lord. Pour into their sacrificial lives 
the love that is their due, and prompt those who take so much 
from them to full acknowledgment of their debt. Comfort those 
whose arms ache for the flowers the reaper took before they had 
blossomed, and comfort, too, all who have known neglect from 
those to whom they opened the gates of life. Let the mystic 
chords of mother-love draw back the prodigal from the farthest 
country, and may her plea avail for unworthiness and shame. 
And if Thou canst, dear Lord. let every mother come home at last 
saying, “Of those whom thou hast given me I have lost none.” 


Amen. 
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Spring Serenade 


C By Georgia Wood Pangborn 


“Decorations 


HE East is rosy, and the grass is wet, 
And lip to finger Laughter waits the sun, 
3 Because it's morning, and the morning s 
May. 

And so beneath your drowsy window, I— 
I —I, my love, for whom your sweet blood thrills— 
I sing a wintry song I learned last night. 
Bitter and old the theme, bitter and old 
The singer, although very, very wise; 
So I have mixed it with my foolishness 
To make it sweeter for you, Love, my Love! 
Must Wisdom be so bitter on the tongue? 


I know it is not true that true love dies, 

But I was drunken with the joy of you. 

The wonder would not stay within my heart, 

So I must tell the first old man I met— 

To all my joy he smiled a sour old smile. 

“A month of honey for a pair of fools,” 

Said he, ““who swear that love outlasts the sun, 
But find, some rainy morning, it is gone. 

Spring i 1s a pretty time, but it is brief; 

Summer is weary; Autumn, sad and gray: 
Then Death is Winter—and man’s year 1s done.” 


I swear by all the Springtime that he lied! 

Come down into the sunrise, where the wine 

Of May lies deepest under apple-trees, 

For I would speak so low, these frantic birds 
Willdrown my voice. Iswearthat Love shall live. 
Though change it must, as surely as the year. 
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But what if Summer wearies with the heat, 

And solemn Autumn fades with many a tear, 

And Winter checks with Death our halting feet? 

Why. then, for desert spaces, dreadful storms, 

And all the storied terrors of this life, 

For these—not for sweet Springtime—come 
with me. 


We'll meet them all and laugh at Age and Death, 

And keep us clean and good clear to the end. 

So we shall know whether it be the end: 

And if it be, why, then, we've lived our best 

With what we had. But if, instead, we see 

Immortal sunrise each in other's face— 

But this sweet strangeness, this we lose—we 
must, 

As surely as the sun must cross the rim 

Of mountains, and the little glorious clouds 





Vanish in white. But while the strangeness shines, 
See to it that we let no joy escape. 

Then in the summer years we'll turn our hearts 
Sunward like red-cheeked apples growing sweet : 
In Autumn, smiling, wait the harvester; 

Then gently sleep with other transient things. 


So come with me into the Wilderness, 
But if our path must lead along the waste 
Of mortal sorrow and the Great Distaste 
And all the world’s confusion and distress, 


We'll dare it all with our courageous youth. 
Come forth with me, my Love, for all the days: 
Though each hour wounds us till the last one 

slays, 

Yet let us prove if that be all the truth. 


And if today is but the 
stirrup-cup— 

No more (and oh, the 

desert and the snow. 

And your dear feet so 
weary as we go!) 

Shall we forbear, there- 

fore, to drink it up? 





“As I looked through the window, there passed within sight of it a tall, slim shape in a thin dress of soft 
and deep blueness. Though it was my neighbor herself, 1 did not at first recognize her, 
because she wore a look so far away and dreaming that she seemed 
unfamiliar. ‘What is she thinking about?" I asked myself” 


“The Romantick Lady” 





The Romantick Lady 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Author of “T. Tembarom,” “The Shuttle,” 


“The Dawn of a Tomorrow, 


” “Tittle Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


In these reminiscences—which she does not call by that epee Pg capes wie <5 Burnett in- 


cludes incidents-in the lives of her friends and acquaintances as well as her own 


t is, she argues, 


the people one knows and what one sees of the picturesque in them and their experiences which 


make one's own life worth talking about. 
with which give them such color as they possess. 


monotonous—like going toa party and finding no one else there. 
“The one looks on at all my weaknesses with that calm detachment 


seeing my two selves,” she says. 


It is also what one includes in and surrounds recollections 
To relate only what happened to oneself would be 


“In writing these sketches I am 


which is entitled to criticize and represents such unbiased common sense as I may chance to have 


the good luck to be balanced by. She it is who relates the incidents. 


who is The Romantick Lady.” 


The other is that one of me 


The story of the Attic in the House on Long Island happened to Mrs. Burnett only in the 


sense that it was a curious incident in the life of a neighbor and was related to her in detail to her great 


delight. 


and points of view. 


In her own telling of it she includes much which reveals side glimpses of her own atmosphere 


The Attic in the House on Long Island 


HAVE not mentioned-before the fact 

that she—the Romantick Lady — 

among other things, isa writing person. 

The other things are, she says, that 
she is a gardener, a house-decorator and 
-furnisher, a dress-designer, and a milliner. 
I mention her writing habit because it ex- 
plains her special faculty for seeing stories in 
the ‘‘things which really happen.”’ She has 
seen and written stories ever since she was 
seven years old. But she declines to regard 
herself only as a writing person to the exclu- 
sion of the other things. 

“Perhaps I am more a gardener than any- 
thing else except a writing person.” she 
says, “but I am also really quite a passion- 
ate decorator. House-decorating, you see,” 
she began to ramble, “is really house- 
making, and if you really make a house, my 
idea is that it looks rather as your soul would 
look—if one could see souls. If you area 
warm, friendly, human thing, your house 
holds out its arms to embrace people as they 
cross its threshold. It calls out to them as 
the peasants in the Alps call out as you pass 
them in their elds. ‘Hail!’ it says. It also 
adds, ‘Come in.’ The colors and pictures 
have an air of personal interest in pleasing 
you as a background. The chairs and sofas 
present their curves and cushions unobtru- 
sively and softly. ‘God rest ye, merry 
gentlemen,’ they say. ‘Come and sit down. 


You will be so at your ease.’ If the maker 
of a house does not care for people as much 
as for things, the place and its belongings 
are mere statements—beautiful or other- 
wise. The rooms remark impersonally: ‘I 
am Louis Quatorze, or Louis Quinze, or 
Colonial, or Japanese. I represent artistic 
intelligence and exact knowledge of period.’ 
You must care for your fellow man before 
you can make any house really adorable and 
alluring. You can not leave him outside the 
door. He can not be counted out. As for 
myself, I make places to live in—for myself 
to live in. The real decorator and furnisher 
usually makes money. I only spend it. 
You know how because you have lived with 
me in the five thousand—more or less— 
places I have made in various countries.” 
She stopped to laugh, knowing that I—her 
un-Romantick alter ego—was indeed well 
aware of the expenditure in which her un- 
professional branch of this profession re- 
sulted wheresoever she alighted in her 
flights. 

Then she rambled further: “Do you re- 
member the place to live in I made in the 
gruesome Heilenstalt in the pine forests of 
Silesia, when J was obliged to go all the way 
to Breslau, on the brink of Russia, to find 
rugs and chintzes to ameliorate the naked- 
ness of the land? Do you recall the little 
farmhouse on the Kentish coast whose 
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queer, low-roofed dining-room I furnished 
principally with poppies and ivy, Turkey- 
red cotton chair-covers, and white muslin 
curtains? And the work-box of a sitting- 
room made resplendent with blue and white 
cretonne bought in the village at ten cents 
a yard?” 

That made her pause to remember certain 
enchantments. ‘“‘Oh,” she yearned, “can’t 
you see the snow-white cliffs with the pop- 
pies hanging over the edge of them, and 
breaking out in crevices down the sides? 
And the hollowed place in the warm grass 
we used to lie in, looking out at the sea and 
the broad, flat, white curve of beach with its 
clear pools, left by the tide, full of lovely 
shells and strange pink and purple and 
emerald seaweed?” 

I did remember. It was one of the things 
one inevitably thinks of—one of the pictures 
which rise out of a quiet hour to be looked 
at again. 

“Tt was in the marble-balconied hotel at 
San Remo that I invented The Rag-Box,” 
she presently rippled on. “A salon with 
marble balconies looking out over the Med- 
iterranean on the Italian Riviera is a delight, 
but you can not really live a whole winter 
with hotel chairs and tables and a clock and 
two mortuary urn-like ornaments on a mar- 
ble mantelpiece. Particularly you can not 
when in the small town below there are two 
or three tiny and amazing shops where you 
can buy bits of antique silver, ancient bro- 
caded dreams of chasubles and _ copes, 
seventeenth - century French and _four- 
hundred-year-old Venetian fans—and even 
pezzoli woven by Genoese women a century 
and more ago. And on the promenade arm- 
fuls of flowers for a Jira or so. I am inclined 
to boast—literally to boast—when I remem- 
ber what it turned into before I had done 
with it—that salon which at first so de- 
pressed and revolted me. The odds and 
ends I bought to transform it were the 
beginning of The Rag-Box which I have 
carried about with me ever since. Being the 
writing person I am, I believe that if I ever 
find time to do it, I will amuse myself by 
writing the stories of all the ‘places to live 
in’ I have made, and all the gardens I have 
left in my wake. The story of the gardens 
would make chapters and chapters. So 
would the houses. So would The Rag-Box 
for the matter of that—if one told of all 
the things one put into it, and in course 
of time took out to make room for some- 
thing else.” 


The Romantick Lady 


“The things you have stored away and 
given away, and left behind you—” I began. 

“Tf one cherishes the habit of making 
places to live in,” she cut me off, “one finds 
things accumulate. I began an entirely 
new Rag-Box two winters ago in Munich. 
It is full of picturesque stories. There is one 
about some three-hundred-year-old em- 
broidered Sicilian pictures—which I am not 
going into now, though I can scarcely bear 
not to tell it on the spot. It is about a 
French woman who for a lifetime collected 
treasures to sell and never could force her- 
self to part from them. No, I am not going 
to tell it, but it reminds me of another story 
which has cheered and entranced me ever 
since I heard it. I am going to tell that one 
because it has brightened life’s pathway for 
me to such an extent that I have no doubt 
it has even made me a more agreeable per- 
son to live with. And you know how agree- 
able I always was. 

“Tt is the story of The Attic in the House 
on Long Island, and it is the kind of thing it 
is mere human nature to love because it 
inspires a faint hope that perhaps something 
of the same kind might happen to oneself. 
It is one of the most undeniable proofs of 
my theory that ‘story-book’ things have 
happened, do happen, and will happen al- 
ways and always. It is the type of event 
which has made of me a Romantick Lady. 
It also presents itself in the form of the kind 
of soul-enriching episode one ‘made up’ in 
secret when one was a child. And it has its 
parallels in other episodes quite as romantic 
which one makes up—also in secret—when 
one has left childhood far behind. And per- 
haps its chief charm is that it did not occur 
to romantic and unreal people, but to the 
entirely modern descendants of a well- 
known old Quaker family on Long Is- 
land, within an hour’s motor-ride of New 
York. 

“ As far as I am concerned, it began in this 
way: One autumn day—a late autumn day, 
which was doing its bewildering best in 
the matters of gold, orange, and scarlet 
branches and briars, and exquisite pungent 
woodland scents and breathings—I went 
to make a call on a neighbor whose country 
house stands on a cliff at the edge of the 
Sound. There I heard the story, and the 
place supplied a background for any engag- 
ing and romantic incident choosing to pre- 
sent itself for consideration and desiring to 
be embowered in trees and mellowed by the 
sunlit shadows of yellowing leaves. 
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“At the sound of my automobile a ser- 
vant came to the door and told me that her 
mistress was at home. I was shown into a 
cool, rather dim drawing-room which looked 
out on a veranda curved and broadened at 
its end into a sort of outdoor sitting-room. 
The maid went away and left me in the si- 
lence looking out at gleams of water seen 
through amber leaves. It was delightfully 
restful and calm. 

“As I waited, I began to hear the low 
murmur of voices at the unseen end of the 
large veranda. I could not, of course, dis- 
tinguish words or see the owners of the 
voices, as they were apparently sitting be- 
yond my range of vision. They were not 
speaking uninterruptedly, but broke at 
short intervals into evidently interested 
remark. I. wondered who the speakers 
might be and supposed they were visitors 
staying in the house. 

“The maid did not return for some time, 
and at last I heard the sound of a chair 
pushed back on the veranda. Some one rose, 
and a woman’s light footsteps slowly drew 
near. The movement was so slow that it 
sounded meditative, and presently, as I 
looked through the window, there passed 
within sight of it a tall, slim shape in a thin 
dress of soft and deep blueness. I did not 
at first recognize her. This was because, 
though it was my neighbor herself, she 
wore a look so far away and so given up 
tojsome abstracted dreaming that for a 
moment she seemed unfamiliar. She is a 
pretty woman with a lovely, clear, Greek 
profile—one of those profiles I told you some 
English people had obtained possession of 
without being historically entitled to them. 
They are not at all unaccounted for in 
Americans, because America has built its 
types on all the peoples of the earth—and 
profiles which are Greek, or fine Red Indian, 
or soft Sicilian, or composite Milesian and 
Andalusian are entirely explainable. My 
neighbor’s delicate profile being Greek lent 
itself to the air of dreaminess and was at the 
moment suggestively lovely. She had the 
brow and eyelids which always more or less 
hint at dreams. ‘What is she thinking 
about?’ I asxed myself. 

“T thought she was about to turn in at 
the door opening into the large hall, but she 
passed on absorbed in her mood and evi- 
dently quite unknowing of my nearness. 
A few minutes later the maid returned with 
apologies. She had not been able to find her 
mistress, and thought she must be some- 
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where in the garden. If I would excuse her, 
she would go out in search of her. 

‘She has just passed the window. She 
was sitting talking with some one at the 
end of the veranda,’ I said. After that 
she was evidently found with little delay. 
I waited only a short time, and then I saw 
her come down the staircase across the 
hall, and she entered the room. She had 
aroused herself from her absorption some- 
what, but there was still a touch of the 
far-away look lingering in her eyes. She 
was indeed a charming object, and I par- 
ticularly liked the soft, dark blueness of her 
thin dress and a wonderful old necklace of 
strange blue stones set in darkened silver. 
I wondered—en passant—in what odd place . 
she had found it (she had lately traveled at 
leisure round the world) or if Liberty in 
London had merely invented its look of 
ancientry in artistic cold blood. 

“*T am so sorry. I didn’t know you were 
here. I hope you haven’t waited long!’ she 
said as we shook hands. 

“*T was here when you passed the win- 
dow. You went by as if you were walking 
in a dream,’ I answered. 

“Her laugh had a touch of odd feeling in 
it. ‘Did I?’ She half-exclaimed the words. 
‘Well, that was it. I was walking in a 
dream. I have been /iving in a dream for 
weeks. I have been living in the world of 
a hundred years ago—more than a hundred.’ 

“She had a pretty laugh and a pretty 
voice, but her laugh was not altogether a 
matter of amusement. I heard in it again 
that touch of odd feeling, and her eyes had 
the introspective and retrospective shadows 
in them. It was plain she had mentally 
just come back from somewhere. 

“That sounds enchanting enough,’ I said. 

“‘Tt is—and it has’ been,’ she 
answered. ‘But it has been strange, too 
—so strange.’ 

“Then as we sat down together to take 
the tea which was brought to us in the nice 
shadowy room, with the autumn light of 
golden trees outside the windows, she told 
me this thing—this real thing—which is so 
distinctly in all its details of the type of 
story every one really gloats over, but 
which most people feel it the part of 
practical acumen to protest does not hap- 
pen to every-day human beings. But this 
did happen—it did! I saw all the things 
myself. And these people were every-day 
human beings—perhaps rather specially 
nice—but as every-day as you and [ are. 
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“Two generations ago a son of the head of the family brought home a bride. She was a well-pro- 
when she came. The boxes containing her treasures were probably 
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vided-for young thing, it would seem, bringing wedding-gifts and household belongings with her 
never opened ; certainly the contents of most of them were never used, 
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“Her husband’s family had lived through 
generations in the same place. It was a 
family of Quakers of wealth and of the old 
and strict order. The great-great-great- 
grandfather of my neighbor had been of the 
religious body of ‘Friends’ whose domestic, 
social, and business affairs were regulated 
by the Meeting. (I could wander off from 
here down a pathway of anecdotes, but I 
will merely dart aside to touch upon one, 
because it opens up vistas of probabilities.) 
It had been the early Quaker custom to 
build houses flat upon the earth. The great- 
great-great-grandfather had evidently the 
spirit of high adventure, and when he began 
to build a new dwelling for himself, he de- 
cided to raise it upon a foundation. When 
this became apparent, a delegation from the 
Meeting went to see him. 

“‘Frederick,’ the spokesman said, ‘we 
have called upon thee with reference to thy 
new house. We feel thee must be spoken 
to seriously.’ 

“‘\7hat is wrong with the house?’ Fred- 
erick inquired. 

“Thee is building it up higher than the 
homes of thy neighbors, which looks as if 
thee was setting thyself above them. Thee 
knows that is not as it should be. Thee 
must build thy home as thy neighbors’ 
houses are built.’ 

“T do not know what discussions were 
held in Meeting and what penalties were 
threatened, but it was rather pleasing to 
hear that Frederick built his house firmly 
in accordance with his own plans. The 
incident, however, casts gleams of light on 
the limitations of a Quaker past. 

“Now what shall I call my friends? One 
does not use names when one leads acquaint- 
ances into stories, and the good old days 
have passed when whole novels were written 
concerning personages designated solely by 
an initial letter. You remember that in 
Richardson’s novel of ‘Pamela’ that un- 
mitigated young scoundrel, the hero, car- 
ried on all his gentlemanly atrocities under 
the mildly non-committal title of ‘Mr. 
B ’? But to my mind the alphabet 
always seemed thin and inadequate as a 
resource. The name of Asshe not being my 
neighbors’, I will take the liberty of calling 
them by it. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Asshe’ disposes 
of a slight difficulty. 

“Did any one ever hear of ‘a poor 
Quaker’? I don’t think I ever did. One 
has heard of ‘a rich Quaker.’ One has 
never heard of a Quaker beggar any more 
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. than one has heard of a Quaker pickpocket, 


or a Quaker wife-beater, or a Quaker coun- 
terfeiter, or a Quaker bigamist. Quakers 
are quiet and orderly persons apparently. 
They are thrifty providers for the future 
and economical guarders of present pos- 
sessions. But for these ruling character- 
istics the Attic in the House on Long 
Island might never have provided me with 
its story. 

“In the ancestors of the Asshe family 
these Quaker virtues were so strongly de- 
veloped that in some members they took 
the form of eccentricity. In each case this 
expressed itself in the careful storing-away 
of articles of all descriptions. Apparently, 
when an expensive object was bought, a 
cheaper duplicate was purchased also, and 
the more valuable of the two put away with 
care, while the cheaper one was used. This 
at least was what my neighbors concluded 
when they came into their inheritance. One 
delightful old gentleman who was fond of 
carriages had evidently, when buying a 
‘shay’ of great elegance, invariably secured 
a replica of more ordinary grade and saved 
the grand one—with the result of leaving 
behind him at the close of his meritorious 
career a huge barnful of out-of-date vehi- 
cles and their trappings. Estimable ances- 
tresses bought two sets of china and other 
household furnishings and took such care 
to preserve the more important service from 
danger that in course of time they seemed 
to have forgotten its existence. I could 
scarcely express to you my delight as these 
picturesque details unwound themselves in 
the telling of the story. The quite adorable 
and lavishly careful personages seemed so 
nearly akin to dignified and highly re- 
spectable old rooks or ravens who carried 
things to their nests in the tree-tops and 
painstakingly hid them where no one would 
behold them again. 

“The ancestral Asshes were of the soberly 
rich of their time and place. The house 
which the insubordinate Frederick had built 
in defiance of the remonstrance of the Meet- 
ing became the homestead. I have never 
seen it, but I believe it is a venerable 
frame-structure darkened by time, and of 
the old Long Island type. Its special 
feature is an immense barn. A boundless 
attic under its roof was used as a storing- 
place. But, charmingly in the interests of 
my story, each generation either did not 
know of or forgot the thrifty collections 
made by its predecessor. It is quite easily 
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to be imagined that a certain cautious 
secretiveness in the matter of keeping things 
safe from intruders might be a practical 
factor in creating this situation. It seems 
almost inevitable that when a Quaker lady 
thought proper to send a box of treasure to 
her nest in the tree-top, she also thought 
it well to be silent about the matter. 

“Two generations ago a son of the head 
of the family brought home a bride. She 
was a well-provided-for young thing, it 
would seem, bringing wedding-gifts and 
household belongings with her when she 
came. The boxes containing her treasures 
were probably never opened; certainly the 
contents of most of them were never used. 
Shortly after the marriage—perhaps during 
the honeymoon—the bridegroom died of a 
sudden illness. Don’t you see how easy it is 
to believe that the poor girl, overwhelmed 
with her grief, would probably wail out 
when people asked for instructions about 
them: ‘Oh! take them away! Don’t let me 
see them! Put them in the attic! Put them 
anywhere—anywhere!’ 

‘Later, when her little boy was born, she 
was naturally absorbed in him. Each year 
probably left farther behind her the power 
or inclination to go back to things connected 
with the black hours when life seemed torn 
away from her. In time she might actually 
forget the things stored away. I have no 
doubt she éried to forget. Perhaps she never 
even said, ‘Sometime I’ll look at them.’ 

“She did not remarry, but spent her life 
with her son at the homestead. When she 
went out of the world, he continued to live 
there alone and did not marry. As the rich 
head of the family, he lived to a ripe age. 
He was a personage of gravity and discre- 
tion, and was well known through the Island. 
He also preserved the Quaker characteris- 
tics of cautious economy where his posses- 
sions were concerned. He was, I believe, 
the old gentleman who collected the barnful 
of vehicles of all varieties. He also collected 
other things. It was known by his neigh- 
bors and family that he felt it the part of 
sober wisdom and prevision to put things in 
boxes—or in unsuspected corners—and save 
them for some vague and more necessitous 
future. He apparently did it for seventy 
or eighty years. 

“When he died, my neighbor, Mr. Asshe, 
who was his nephew and next of kin, was 
executor of the estate. It was his duty to go 
through the old house and make an exami- 
nation of its contents. One of the deep 


griefs of my life is that I was not on the spot 
and privileged to see the story of the place 
unfold itself. What would one not give to 
have seen it begin! Part of its peculiar rich- 
ness is that it even began in a deliberate and 
almost ostentatiously story-book manner. 

“Tt had been known that the mother of 
the owner of the house had possessed certain 
articles of jewelry. They had not been 
elaborate or important. Quaker ladies do 
not wear tiaras. Perhaps they had been 
inherited and not worn at all—or perhaps 
she had not really been a Quaker. But as 
heirlooms they had a value and were natur- 
ally searched for. They must be in the 
house, of course, but they were nowhere to 
be found. There was also a safe in one 
room which could be opened only by a com- 
bination. No one knew this combination, 
and no record could be found, and, there- 
fore, the safe could not be opened. It was 
supposed to contain some important docu- 
ments, and Mr. Asshe imagined it likely 
that the jewelry was locked in with the 
papers. It seemed almost inevitable that in 
some desk or drawer there must be found 
some written explanation of the clue to the 
combination which opened the lock. All 
possible recesses and corners were searched, 
but nothing was discovered. The safe must 
be opened and the papers examined. How 
was it to be done? No one knew. Then 
this charming thing happened. 

“Tt was necessary to make certain im- 
provements in the house in preparation for 
any future occupant. Among other things, 
it was proposed to transform a bedroom into 
a bathroom. While the search for the clue 
was going on, a workman came to Mr. 
Asshe and asked him to come and look at a 
heavy old chest of drawers he and his mates 
had been trying to move. 

““There’s something queer about it,’ he 
said. ‘We can’t move it an inch. It seems 
to be fastened to the floor.’ 

““Mr. Asshe went to examine the piece of 
furniture and found it was fastened to the 
floor; in fact, screwed down. He also no- 
ticed for the first time that the ornamental 
border of a modern inlaid flooring, put down 
some years before, was laid outside the chest 
of drawers and had never been put behind 
it. The chest had not been considered 
an important article, but this suggested 
many possibilities. It must be lifted and 
removed and the floor underneath it exam- 
ined. After some effort it was unscrewed 
and lifted, but while this was being done, 
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some secret spring was evidently shaken or 
touched—the lowest drawer suddenly flew 
open, my dear friend, and there lay the 
articles of jewelry, the documents supposed 
to be in the safe, and the written explanation 
of the combination of the lock! Secret 
springs, secret drawers, hidden documents 
and jewels! Locks mysteriously released by 
an accidental touch and revealing con- 
cealed treasure! ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ 
and ‘The Castle of Otranto’ rejoiced in 
similar attractions—and this occurred about 
1913 on Long Island when people were al- 
ready dancing the tango! How does it 
strike you? 

“And this was only the beginning. The 
tendency to put articles in safe places, to 
hoard them without even looking at them, 
my neighbors had known of only vaguely 
as a characteristic of certain members of the 
family, but when their practical work of 
looking over the Attic began, they came 
upon interesting revelations of the methods 
of this peculiarity. They found themselves 
confronted by a task they had not antici- 
pated. When they reached the Attic, it 
struck them as endless. The great place 
was stacked with ancient trunks, boxes, 
cases, bundles, bandboxes, pieces of furni- 
ture. There appeared to be abundance of 
what looked liké the ordinary household rub- 
bish, but, having begun with secret springs 
in an unimportant chest of drawers, discre- 
tion suggested that it might not be wise to 
burn or throw away even rubbish without 
casting a glance over it. Hence the inter- 
minableness of their undertaking. 

“Tt is just at this point that I realize 
with special keenness what fate robbed me 
of in not allowing me to be on the spot 
myself. As it is, I can tell the story only 
tamely. To do it full justice it would be 
necessary to have seen things come to light 
in the recesses of. trunks and boxes and 
corners of old bureau-drawers: to have 
known exactly the emotion of the moment 
when, weary with the tiresomeness of open- 
ing bundles which contained nothing of use 
or interest, some one came unexpectedly 
upon a long-hidden treasure. If one could 
have been there and seen and heard them! 

“Vou see, we never found anything of 
value in a place where we might have ex- 
pected to find it,’ Mrs. Asshe said to me. 
‘In early, simple days people did not own 
burglar-proof safes, and we believe that 
things were deliberately hidden where no 
one would think of looking for them. We 
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decided that each member of the family 
who put things away must have had the 
same idea of safety. There was this neck- 
lace, for instance—’ She put her hand 
up to the old silver and blue stones I had 
admired, and, of course, I could not endure 
the suggestion of delight calmly. 

“*Vou found that!’ I cried out to her. 
‘You found it among rubbish in an old 
attic!’ 

“*T did,’ she answered. ‘But I don’t 
think any one who had not gone through 
such an experience could imagine how fired 
we got of opening things and looking over 
rubbish. One would have been tired of 
looking over an endless‘collection of things 
which were valuable or of some use. But 
we were obliged to examine the rubbish 
as well. We found that literally we dared 
not throw anything away until we had ex- 
amined it. Wespent weeks at the work, and 
it became almost a kind of nightmare. The 
fact that there were always more boxes and 
bundles to be opened got on one’s nerves at 
last. After one very tiring and uninterest- 
ing morning, when the friend who was help- 
ing me was as tired as I was, and my hus- 
band was as tired as both of us put together, 
we were on the point of leaving the work 
to go to lunch when my friend picked up 
from the Attic floor a small wooden box 
which had been turned out of a trunk with 
a heap of other things. 

“Tt looks as if it had been used to hold 
sewing-silks and thread,’ she said. ‘It’s 
rather a nice little box.’ I was too tired 
and hungry to be interested, but we carried 
it with us to the dining-room. No one 
thought of it again until luncheon was at 
an end, and then Marian took it up and 
held it out to me saying, ‘You haven’t 
opened your box.’ 

“Tt did not look like a hiding-place. It 
had no lock and was apparently nothing 
but a small receptacle for sewing-materials. 
There were some little reels of sewing-silk 
in the top compartment. When I opened 
a little drawer below, there lay in it two 
things carelessly rolled in tissue-paper. One 
was this necklace, and one was an exquisite 
collar of old lace. That was the way in 
which we found things. Do you wonder 
that we were afraid to throw anything 
away?’ 

“One of the mysterious features of the 
story is that one’s preconceived ideas of 
Quaker ladies do not include lace collars 
and necklaces of sapphires and _ silver. 





“Old silver was found, old china, old cut glass, complete services of beautiful china, silver, antique 
candlesticks, pieces of old mahogany. The stored treasures of the bride who had 
so soon become a widow were brought forth to the light of day” 
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There is in this incident an almost occult 
suggestion of a Quaker lady who either 
‘became worldly’ or fearfully concealed an 
irresistible desire for personal adornment. 
Did she sometimes lock her door and, 
opening the innocent sewing-box, actually 
take out and put on the necklace and the 
collar, so that she could see how she would 
look if she broke all bonds and defied her 
sober past? 
_ “A year or two ago one of the magazines 
published an interesting article on the sub- 
‘ject of ancient bandboxes. It was illus- 
trated with reproductions of the gaily- 
decorated bandboxes of days long gone by. 
They were adorned with pictured and col- 
ored scenes and floral designs and garlands. 
In the Attic in the House on Long Island 
there were found innumerable bandboxes 
of exactly this order. I almost laid my 
head upon my knees and wept aloud when 
I heard that in some moment of despair at 
being overwhelmed with things there was 
no space for, they were burned. The neck- 
lace and the jewelry in the drawer with the 
secret spring were the only personal adorn- 
ments of that kind which were found, but 
one day in an o!d tin cake-box, from beneath 
a heap of old letters and documents, was 
drawn forth another carelessly-rolled paper 
package—and it contained yards of beau- 
tiful yellowed lace. Do you think it be- 
longed to the Quaker lady who owned the 
little sewing-box? Or was there perhaps 
another one? Old silver was found, old 
china, old cut glass. The stored treasures 
of the bride who had so soon become a 
widow were brought forth to the light of 
day. 

“There were complete services of beau- 
tiful china, silver, antique candlesticks, 
pieces of old mahogany, occasionally a ta- 
ble with locked drawers—sometimes empty 
when at last opened, sometimes containing 
some unexpected prize. After weeks of ex- 
ploration of the Attic, an exploration which 
left the Asshes with a sense of exhaustion 
such as might result from an exploration of 
Central Africa or the Polar Regions, a load 
of boxes as yet unattacked were taken to 
their own house on the cliff overlooking the 
Sound, and there stored in the garage to 
await inspection at leisure. One morning 
Mrs. Asshe, going out to look over some- 
thing, saw on the floor a grayish bundle of 
unknown meaning. It had rolled out from 
a pile of other things. When she took it 
up and opened it, she found it to be two 
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pairs of curtains of wonderful real lace. 
Being curious, she took them later to a 
dealer in old laces to inquire into their 
importance and found that they were most 
rare and valuable. 

“*What did Quaker ladies do with real 
lace curtains?’ I asked. 

“She shook her head with a certain de- 
lightful dreamy smile which is one of her 
charms. ‘I am sure I don’t know,’ she 
said. ‘J never understood myself.’ 

“She took me into two rooms which were 
filled with the things they had found. 
Tables and closets and mantels held dinner- 
services, tea-services, silver candlesticks, 
urns, and coffee-pots, beautiful glassware, 
old pieces of mahogany furniture—such 
things as can not today be bought or found 
without long search. And they had all been 
dug out of nooks and corners and barrels 
and bundles and drawers and bandboxes in 
an attic in an old frame house on Long 
Island—in the year 1913. 

“T walked round the rooms and looked at 
them all and unwound the stories of them. 
There was so much that had belonged to the 
poor child whose bridegroom had died on his 
honeymoon. One felt as if her little ghost 
must be near—perhaps wandering about 
looking on and remembering vaguely the 
time when the painted flowers on the din- 
ner-plates had seemed matters of such 
importance. 

“And even this is not the end of the 
Asshes’ romances, though it is all I have 
time to tell you of the Attic. The second 
incident belongs to the first, because it re- 
veals again the family characteristic in 
another form. 

“About a year after I heard the Attic 
story, I went to luncheon with them one day 
at their town house in New York. When 
we entered the dining-room, I could not 
help noticing that there seemed to be an 
extraordinary display of antique-looking 
silver on the sideboard and in china- 
cupboards quaint urns, soup-tureens, gravy- 
boats, salvers, and pitchers which I had 
never seen before and which were yet mani- 
festly not new but old. 

“Mrs. Asshe saw my involuntary glance 
and smiled the little lovely dream smile 
again. ‘That is another of the strange 
things,’ she said. ‘It simply rains silver in 
this family.’ 

“Ts it something which merely befell you 
—like the Attic?’ I asked. 

“*Ves. It simply fell from the sky,’ she 
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answered. ‘We don’t know yet where to 
put it all.’ 

“It was some months later, one night 
after a quiet dinner at my house on the 
chameleon bay, that Mr. Asshe told me the 
details of the incident. ‘It is such an in- 
credible sort of story,’ he said, ‘that I 
scarcely know how to tell it because it 
seems absurd to expect any one to believe it. 
But you have seen the silver.’ 

“And this is—again—what really hap- 
pened: Mr. Asshe being a lawyer, his name 
naturally announces itself at the entrance 
to his. office. As he sat in this office one 
day, he was rather surprised by the unex- 
pected appearance before him of a well- 
dressed and well-bred-looking old gentleman 
who presented himself casually as if he were 
making a call. 

“*Excuse me if this is an intrusion,’ he 
said, ‘but I see from the name on the out- 
side of the door that you belong to the 
Asshe family.’ 

“*Ves,’ Mr. Asshe admitted. 

“*So do I,’ he said. ‘My name is Asshe, 
too. I dm one of the Asshes of Asshebury, 
Long Island.’ 

“*Tndeed,’ remarked Mr. Asshe. He said 
it without enthusiasm because he had lived 
in New York long enough to receive without 
any special ardor strangers who claimed 
relationship. 

“*What I thought,’ he explained to me, 
‘was that he would presently ask me to lend 
him a trifling or wa-trifling sum. But at 
least he did not broach the subject at once, 
and a certain dignity of bearing was not 
exactly compatible with the confidence 
game. Still there are some brilliant minds 
connected with the profession. As he went 
on talking, I wondered when he was going 
to begin and how he would branch off to it. 
He did not, however, branch off at all. The 
explanation was a fairy-story in itself. I 
feel as if it were very American. There was 
a certain frank informality in it delightfully 
human. I believe the same thing could have 
been done in other countries only through 
legal documents and_ interviews with 
lawyers. 

“*The stranger said that he was the mem- 
ber of the Asshe family who some fifty 
or sixty years ago had, in Quaker par- 
lance, turned worldly and separated him- 
self from his relations by leaving orthodox 
Asshebury. 

_“*When he told me that, I began to 
listen,’ Mr. Asshe said. ‘I knew there had 


been an Asshe who had done that very 
thing. The family knew nothing at all 
about him afterward. He had lived and 
married in Europe. His life had been spent 
there. He was now a widower with two 
unmarried daughters and had decided to 
make a visit to America. In passing my 
office he had seen my name, and it had 
occurred to him to drop in and discover 
whether we were relatives or not. Further 
going into the matter proved that we were 
second or third cousins, and entirely satisfied 
me that this was indeed the legendary Asshe 
who long ago had turned worldly and dis- 
appeared.’ 

“ But it was the climax which caused me to 
break forth into a little crow of glee! Iam 
quite sure it was pure American and could 
not have been reached elsewhere. America 
is more practical and more romantic, more 
utilitarian and more fantastic, more astutely 
over-reaching and more childlike and af- 
fectionately simple than any other quarter 
of the globe. My crow of glee had also some 
connection with the fact that the climax 
was at the same time entirely Asshe of 
Asshebury and closely related to the won- 
derful Attic. 

“Vou see,’ explained the newly-found 
Asshe in the course of the interview—and I 
am sure he mentioned it quite simply, asa 
mere unconsidered detail—‘when I went 
away, there was a lot of silver left in a safe 
in my bank here. It is so long ago that I’ve 
forgotten what the things were, but I’m an 
old man, you see, and my daughters don’t 
want it, and I thought I should like a mem- 
ber of the family to have it. That was one 
of the reasons why I walked in here when I 
saw the name.’ 

“And they actually went to the bank in 
question and unearthed the silver which had 
been forgotten for fifty or sixty years. And 
I—moi qui vous parle—sat at lunch with it 
on the day of my visit and poured cream 
from a delicate little vase-like pitcher 
which only a few weeks before had been 
disinterred and brought forth to the prosaic 
light of day. 

“Of course, if one invented a story like 
this,’’ ended the Romantick Lady, “it might 
be considered obvious and lacking in origi- 
nality, because sudden inheritances and 
discoveries of treasure in cellars and attics 
have been done before. But as a thing 
‘which really happened,’ permit me to take 
the liberty of saying that I consider it has 
its merits.” 
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Plant-breeding is no mys- 
terious art, and even the 
amateur gardener may work 
all sorts of white and blue and 
crimson magic. The flowers 
that grow in the ordinary 
garden furnish opportunities 
aplenty to learn the romantic 
lesson that “though there 
be plants and flowers that are 
awkward or unlucky, there is 
none that is wholly devoid of 
wisdom and ingenuity. All 
exert themselves to accom- 
plish their work, all have the 
magnificent ambition to over- 
run and conquer the surface 
of the globe by endlessly mul- 
tiplying that form of existence 
they represent.”” The culturist 
needs but little—a little bit 
of ground, a little supply of 
seeds, a little love, a little 
patience—to produce beauti- 
ful varieties never seen before. 


ACH season the “novelties”’ offered 
in the seedmen’s catalogs aston- 
ish the garden-lover. As one of my 
garden neighbors, a little lady 

whose flowers are at once the pride and 

despair of her friends, said the other day: 

“Next to the pictures of the tomatoes, I 

marvel most at the new sorts of flowers. I 

have doubled my garden pleasures growing 

new varieties of my old favorites, but I 

have long since given up wondering how 

they are produced.” 

And yet there is no mysterious necro- 
mancy in this making of new varieties. In 
fact, it is a very simple thing that can be 
done in any one’s garden. Certainly one 
does not have to be a scientist or even an 
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It is well to plant for present beauty in your experiments with flowen, 
fronted by a tangle of holiyhocks, larkspurs, irises, and daisies—a “love 
veryrich compost beds might intensify with shapes and colors that even prow 


expert gardener to become a plant-breeder. 
One can hardly expect to be a Burbank or a 
Lemoine, but many who, like my neighbor, 
have doubled their garden pleasures grow- 
ing new varieties will find these new 
pleasures multiplied many times if they wil! 
but make these new varieties for them- 
selves. Some of the finest new sorts have 
been produced by amateurs, and there is 
always the fascinating chance of getting a 
new variety that will become famous. 

The most expert and scientific plant- 
breeder does not, strictly speaking, produce 
new varieties: he merely reunites in new com- 
binations characteristics already present. 
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gotten, small-flowered, but double variety, 
Syringa azurea plena. 

We have all noticed in our gardens 
strange plants that seemed to be curious 
freaks of nature: a new color in a flower, 
greater or fewer than the usual number 
of petals, shiny, smooth leaves on a 
variety ordinarily with leaves covered 
with downy hairs, a stalk either mark- 
edly taller or shorter than its fellows. It 
is just such sudden sports as these— 
“mutants,” the biologist calls them— 
and many less violent variations only 
to be seen by careful observation that 
the plant-breeder seizes upon and makes 
the starting-point of his work in develop- 
ing new varieties. Until one looks for 
them, one has no idea how common these 
variations are. Some plants are much 
more apt to vary than others. They are 
what the scientist describes as ‘‘ unstable,” 
and once the stability of a species is 
broken up, great variation follows. There 








Here are morning-glories against the house. 
with flowen “ dhe — Sait 
hg : some spot that cross-fertilizing or forcing in 
isies—a “love : . 

wal nature, unassisted, could not bring forth 
sthat even prod 


That startling paradox, 
the white blackberry, for 
example, resulted from a 
cross between the well- 
known Lawton and a 
scrubby, tasteless, white 
bramble found in New 
England. Lemoine, the 
great French floricultur- 
ist, “‘created”’ : 
thedoublelilac 5, "reranest ome st 
by crossing the interbreeding flowers is to 


improved gar- appreciate natures ex- 
Bath adh penditure of imagination 
aden varieties in the making of even 
and a half-for- such a nook as this 








There is no back-yard so humble but that it may have its magnificent 
hour, when ramblers arch it with streams of color, and fox-gloves 
and sweet-williams flank its alluring pathway of broken white flags 


is, however, constant variation in different 
directions and in all degrees in every plant. 
Any one, even if unaccustomed to mark 
these differences, can find them. The 
more one looks the more one sees, and 
hunting for variations soon becomes a 
fascinating game. 
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Sweet alyssum, petunias, and flags form this enticing border 
for the broad evenly graveled driveway. Each flower 
hides the feet of the one behind it, and all of them join 
to push the shrubbery into the background where it belongs 


But we are not wholly dependent 
upon watchful waiting in our hunt 
for variations. It is also possible to 
induce them by breaking up the sta- 
bility of the plant. This is done by 
cultivating under either unusual or ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions and 
by means of crossing. 

Cross-breeding, or hybridization, is 
the mainstay of the plant-breeder. 
There are, however, definite limits to 
cross-breeding. The milkweed and the 
eggplant do not, as the punster sug- 
gests, produce the omelet-vine. Plants 
of different botanical families will not 
produce fertile seeds: the gladiolus will 
not cross with the pansy, nor the radish 
with the pumpkin. If, however, pollen 
from the flowers of one variety of a cer- 
tain species fertilizes flowers of another 
variety of the same species, plants 
grown from the resulting seeds will show 
new combinations of the different charac- 
ters of both parents. This is just what 
the plant-breeder wants, and scientific and 
commercial breeders often deliberately effect 
crosses by putting the pollen of one flower 
on the stigmas of another. They some- 
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June and the ramblers build te im. 


penetrable screen between this house 
and its neighbor. White flags set in 
the grass make the yard look long 


times take elaborate 
precautions to prevent 
chance fertilization in 
order to be certain that 
just the cross they de- 
sire is made. The ac- 
tual cross is made by 
taking pollen from the 
stamens (the pollen- 
bearing or male parts 
of the plant) and ap- 
plying it with a camel’s-hair 
brush to the stigma (the pollen- 
receiving or female part) of an- 
other plant. In order that the 
plant which is to be the “mother,” or seed- 
producer, may not fertilize itself, its stamens 
are removed before the pollen is ripe, and to 
prevent any chance fertilization by wind or 
insects, the breeder slips a paper bag over 
the flower, tying it below on the stalk. 
When an absolutely pure cross is demanded 
in scientific experiments, in order that there 
may be no contamination of the pollen to 
be used, the flowers that will supply it are 
similarly enclosed in bags. 

All that is essentially necessary for the 
amateur to get many new and interesting 


Here phlox and yellow daisies. and high bushes. too. creep right 
up to the dining-room door. The bird-bath would be safer on 
a pedestal, for a prowling cat could spring from the flowers 
upon any birds making their toilets in the bath as placed here 


varieties is to plant different sorts of the 
plant in close proximity. The wind and the 
insects are willing assistants. By carrying 
the pollen from one flower to another they 
will make all sorts of crosses. Surprising 
results come from this simple means. Only 
the seed must be saved, and next season 
comes the hunt for the new combinations. 
Whoever always buys seeds misses half the 


fun of gardening. 
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A Game: for Gardens 


To show best how very simple a In the lily it is 


thing amateur experiments can be, let 


hard to sec how 
the too lanky 


me tell what I am doing with my  bride—the tall 


own snapdragons. I planted them last 


white pistil — 
gathers the pol- 


year in a narrow bed, so as to be able en from the 
to reach them easily without sprawling, stamens as they 


stand nodding in 


spread-eagle fashion, over the border. [9 ,ci. semi- 
We enjoyed them both outdoors and circle below her 
in, for the only special:care I took of 


them was to prevent their 
going to seed early by 
continually picking the 
blooms. The last of 
August I selected a 
couple of fine spikes on 
each plant from which to 
collect seed. Not willing 
to trust to natural agents, 
I opened several of the 
little ‘‘dragons’ mouths” 
and gently put in a cam- 
el’s-hair brush, moving it 
about to collect pollen 
and going from blossom 
to blossom, from one color 
to another, mixing them 
all up - indiscriminately. 
I did this ten minutes a 
day for about a week. 


Later, when the seed- 
pods had formed, I col- 
lected them, dried them, 
and separated the seed 
from their brittle casings. 
Last February I planted 
them thinly in cigar- 
boxes. If one has no 
greenhouse, these make 
capital indoor seed-beds. 
They are light and small, 
easy to move, and, if 
only half filled with earth, 
canbe packed up at night 


Ina flower which shade 
holds the stigma ° Siem ‘ . 
- ot rl with use a clean brush and fertilize each with its 
thepollen-bearing Own pollen, slipping a paper bag over the 


stamens ranged 


above. the mup- flower-stalks to prevent chance crossing. 
tials may be ac- The camel’s-hair brush and the paper bag 


complished by 
any passing breeze 


This petunia was once as unruffled as the one above: 


by placing one upon the 
other crisscross. When 
“the second leaf 
formed,”’ I transplanted 
them to larger boxes, 
and in May [I shall set 
them out. Many will 
undoubtedly “come 
true” to their parent 
stock, but I am hoping 
to get something new 
and worth while—say a 
new pink with a spot or 
a throat of a deeper 


If I succeed, J shall be careful to 


are a form of insurance that I find pays 


well. It is no great 
work, and, by giving 
a more personal, inti- 
mate interest, adds to 
the fun of the thing. 

For breeding ex- 
periments of this kind 
the annuals bring the 
beginner the best re- 
sults, but for this pur- 
pose some annuals are 
much more satisfac- 
tory than others. It 
stands to reason that 
the best sorts are 
those that display 
many different .con- 
trasting characters in 
their different varie- 
ties, differences not 
only in color, but in 


a combination of several characteristics madeitdouble tall and dwarf. varie- 





“Dear common flowers” 
— huge boxes of vines, tall 
petunias, and bayonet 
palms and the large hang- 
iag baskets overhead — 
make a fragrant, airy 
sereen for the whole front 
of the house, lending both 
privacy and beauty to the 
summer hours spent on 
the porch. Here a good 
“finishing touch’’ would 
be to have a potted plant 
on each of the built-up 
sides of the porch’s steps 


What the owner of this 
garden lacked in space he 
made up in imagination 
and artistry. In place of 
a fence a hedge encloses 
the yard, one ead being 
left open for th: sake of 
the view across the neigh- 
boring gardens. The 
gravel walk flanked by 
broad grass borders di- 
vides the yard, and on 
either side the banked 
flowers crowd on one an- 
other's heels, each rank 
just overtopping the one 
that stands in front of it 
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ties, in single and double flowers, and 
so on. Contrasting characters are the 
materials out of which new varieties are 
made, and the sharper these differences the 
more striking the results. Again, some 
species are much more easily crossed than 
others. Flowers with open blossoms and 
prominent reproductive organs furnish 
greater opportunities. Lastly, the seeds of 
some plants are easy to harvest; others 
are so small or so quickly scattered that it 
is almost impossible to collect them. 

Those sturdy favorites, the petunia and 
the snapdragon, both remarkably improved 
of late years, offer all sorts of opportunities 
for the amateur breeder. The former comes 
not only in the familiar single form, but in 
double-flowered, ruffled-edge, compact, and 
giant varieties,and in colors ranging from the 
deep, rich shade of the Crimson to the white 
of the Snowstorm. The double-flowered 
sorts do not produce seeds, but their pollen, 
especially with the large-flowered California 
varieties, makes striking combinations. 
The various striped, blotched, and yellow- 
throated kinds offer other good combina- 
tions. The now popular snapdragon also 
offers tall and dwarf varieties and an even 
greater choice of colors. The annual 


varieties of Coreopsis (Calliopsis) present 
striking differences in the color and design 
of the center star, and they also vary in the 


number of petals. Late-blooming cosmos 
also has great breeding possibilities; the 
Klondyke introduces an orange tint into 
the usual crimson to white shades. Painted 
tongue (salpiglossis), the stocks, the new 
miniature and California sunflowers, and 
annual mallow can all be recommended, 
and even the common nasturtium (espe- 
cially the self-colored kinds and the new 
variagated leaf varieties), the four-o’clock, 
and the morning-glory are not to be 
despised. 

A packet of dahlia-seeds is a true surprise 
package. The dahlia seedlings will bloom 
the first year, and no flower offers a greater 
number of good breeding points. Cannas, 
to a lesser degree, offer the same oppor- 
tunities, and, if one will wait two years for 
results, gladioli seedlings repay patience 
splendidly. The yearling corms should be 
dug up and stored in the autumn in the 
same way the mature bulbs are cared for. 
These plants propagated from roots and 
bulbs have one great advantage: if you 
discover among your seedlings a new variety 
of especial merit, it is a simple matter to 


A Game for Gardens 


isolate and multiply it. This is more or less 
true of the perennials, among which colum- 
bine, phlox, hollyhock, and Sweet William 
are capital subjects for experiment. 
Cross-breeding, whether by chance or 
design, is not, however, the sole means at 
the plant-breeder’s command. New species 
imported from other regions, while being 
acclimated, often become extremely vari- 
able. The new environment seems, in 
some unintelligible way, to break up 
the stability of the species. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has trained botanical 
discoverers scouring the mountains and 
hunting through the swamps in all sorts of 
out of the way places all over the globe for 
new plants to acclimatize and adapt to our 
American needs. The seeds of these strange 
plants can be obtained by those interested 
from William A. Taylor, Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
D. C. These foreign seeds are full of 
possibilities not only for themselves, but 
also in the likelihood of their breaking 
up into new forms in the strange soil. 
There is still another possibility in 
amateur plant-breeding. Strong pruning or 
injury to the seedlings will sometimes induce 
variations, but the most widely practised of 
all these cultural methods of starting a 
period of variability is to grow in very highly 
fertilized soil. ‘It seems,” explains Pro- 
fessor Willard N. Clute, a noted American 
botanist, ‘as if many qualities latent in 
the plant are only brought out when food is 
abundant.” A little experimental bed in 
which the plants are highly fed may bring 
forth much more than splendid plants of 
exceptional size and beauty. A rich 
compost mixture, further fortified with 
bone or sheep manure, is used in these 
experiments. Results obtained are of last- 
ing value, for variations started in a forc- 
ing bed will persist after the plants are 
returned to the ordinary beds of the garden. 
Choose whichever of these methods you 
prefer, any of these experiments will surely 
bring a new pleasure to your gardening. 
They require no special training and no 
equipment the ordinary garden does not 
afford. The prime requisite is careful obser- 
vation to mark out the new and desirable 
variations. Plant-breeding is no mysterious 
art. Whoever has a garden can become 
something of a plant-breeder. It is indeed 
a fascinating work, full of unexpected 
pleasures, and you are sure to develop 
something that will be a keen pride to you. 
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Suzanne and the 
Very Sorry Feeling 


“It is a queer sort of principle,” scoffed Simon-Peter, ‘‘that makes a girl want to be 


engaged to two men at the same time!” 


“That part of it isn’t the point at all,” 


snapped Suzanne. Both the point and the principle are made clear in this de- 
lightful story of a predicament into which Suzanne wandered with her eyes wide open. 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Author of “In a God-Forsaken Land,” “‘The Peggy-Mary”’ Stories, etc. 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


DON’T agree with you,” growled 
Simon-Peter. 

“T didn’t ask you to agree with 
me,” snapped Suzanne. 

It was a pity, because neither of them was 
a bit like that: one glance at Simon-Peter’s 
good, homely face, one look into his kind, 
blue eyes, and you would know right off that 
he was not the growly sort. As for Suzanne, 
those puckery red lips of hers that seemed 
to have been made mostly for laughing had 
surely never before let a snappish sentence 
come out of them. 

It was a greater pity, because last month, 
in April-time, Simon-Peter had said— But, 
that is nobody’s business. Suzanne’s an- 
swer had been, “Yes,” and “Forever and 
forever.” And now it was May-time, and 
they were quarreling, or, at any rate, dis- 
agreeing growlingly and snappishly and 
altogether wretchedly. 

“T can think only’—this was Simon- 
Peter’s next remark—‘‘that you care more 
for him than you do for me.” 

“Think away,” encouraged Suzanne. 

They were sitting in the room which 
Suzanne called her sunshine-room, because of 
its many wide windows. Simon-Peter 
looked out one of them, decided that there 
was no sunshine in the world, and said 
nothing. Often he said nothing, but this 
time he was not trying to think of anything 
to say. He was trying not to think of 
things to say. 

“T am sorry,” continued Suzanne, not 
at all penitent because of her sauciness, 
but just a bit frightened by Simon-Peter’s 
silence and a certain different expression 
his face was wearing, “I am sorry that you 
can’t even try to be fair, Simon-Peter.”’ 

“But,” protested Simon-Peter, “I can’t 
see how you make it a question of fairness, 
Suzanne.” 


“Fairness and principle,” insisted Su- 
zanne firmly. 

“Principle!” scoffed Simon-Peter. “It isa 
queer sort of principle that makes a girl want 
to be engaged to two men at the same time!’ 

“That part of it isn’t the point at all,” 
snapped Suzanne. 

“To me,” growled Simon-Peter, “it seems 
to be precisely the point.” 

“Not the point of the principle,” argued 
Suzanne. 

Simon-Peter gave it up. But, after all, 
that was not the most important thing in 
the world. The most important thing in 
the world was, “Don’t you love me any 
more, Suzanne?” He asked it miserably. 

“But that isn’t the point either,” she 
evaded. 

“Can you, will you, tell me what the 
principle is and what the point is?” Under- 
neath his question there was a silent prayer 
for patience. 

“That ’’—Suzanne’s voice achieved sweet 
tranquillity blended with utter indifference— 
“is what I have been trying to tell you ever 
since you came this afternoon} but at my 
very first words you flew all to pieces.” 
Even her crosspatch lips had to smile about 
that. The idea of big, sensible Simon-Peter 
“flying all to pieces” was too incongruous. 

“Tf I remember correctly,” Simon-Peter 
spoke slowly as if he were trying hard to 
remember correctly, “your very first 
words were, ‘Simon-Peter, I have decided 
to be engaged to Billy B.’” 

“Well?” challenged Suzanne. 

“You were going to tell me about the 
point and the principle,” he suggested 
serenely, ignoring the challenge. 

“The point,” acquiesced Suzanne, “isn’t 
you or me, as you have been insisting all 
afternoon. The point is Billy B., and the 
principle is kindness.” 
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“T see. You think it would be kinder_to 
accept Billy B. the next time he proposes 


to you than it would be to refuse him. “I: 


can follow you and agree with you, so far. 
It would be kinder, much kinder to Billy B. 
That is, if you intend to carry your kindness 
on and marry him. Otherwise—”’ 

“Marry Billy B!” interrupted Suzanne, 
and then added softly, “but I had—sort of 
thought—that I was going to marry you.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Simon-Peter sadly, “‘ yes— 
that was what I had sort of thought.”’ 

“The point—” began Suzanne all over 
again, but right then the point, Billy B. 
himself, blew in. He was like that. Breezy, 
good-natured, confident of a welcome wher- 
ever he went, Billy B. always gave the im- 
pression of having, as he was fond of saying, 
“just blown in.” All of his name was Wil- 
liam Russel Butterfield, Junior. Rather a 
big name, truly, but then Billy B. had 
rather big ambitions for it: he wanted to 
see it signed, just so, to everything he wrote 
for the newspapers—writing for the news- 
papers was his business in life—and he 
wanted to give it to Suzanne for hers to 
keep. At least he said that he wanted to 
give it to her, and he should know. 

“T have finished my work for today,” was 
his first comforting remark as he helped 
himself to an easy chair close to Suzanne. 
‘Now I can loaf and luxuriate. The trouble 
with you people’”—he addressed Simon- 
Peter—“ who do nothing is that you never 
get the pleasure of enjoying your laziness.” 

“T suppose so,” assented Suzanne, be- 
cause Simon-Peter said nothing. 

It was Billy B.’s habit to scoff at Simon- 
Peter for being lazy. He did not know— 
nobody but Simon-Peter himself, Suzanne, 
and the little gray lady whom Suzanne 
called “Aunty Luelove,”’ did know—that 
Simon-Peter was not lazy, that he worked 
very hard writing those worth-while books 
which had the name of John Logan on their 
title-pages. 

Another thing that Billy B. did not know 
was the fact that Suzanne had promised to 
marry Simon-Peter. So, when at the end 
of a somewhat grumpy half-hour Simon- 
Peter rose to go, Billy B. wondered a bit 
at Suzanne for following him into the hall 
and for staying out there an inordinately 
impolite length of time. He would have 
wondered much more could he have heard 
the conversation that the front door heard, 
a’ conversation including sentences like 
these: “Simon-Peter, he has loved me, or 
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thought. that he‘loved me, for over twelve 
long years. We went to. school together 
when we were tads, and I have such’a very 
sorry feeling for him that if I hurt him I 
can’t be happy any more, for any reason.” 

But of course he did not hear it. So when 
Suzanne came back into the sunshine-room 
and gave him an exceptionally radiant smile, 
he thought it was a smile just madefor him, 
and never dreamed that it was but the rem- 
nants of a-smile that had been-all for Simon- 
Peter; he never dreamed that Suzanne did 
not hear what he was saying because her 
ears. were still busy hearing Simon-Peter’s 
last words; he never dreamed that the pink 
flush just showing through the soft brown 
of Suzanne’s cheeks had come there when— 
well, for a reason that had nothing whatever 
to do with Billy B. 

Instead of dreaming any of these things 
he began at once to dream his favorite 
dream, a dream about Suzanne and himself 
in a bungalow built on some land that he 
owned. The bungalow was to have this 
sort of a living-room and that sort of a 
veranda; a garden was to be planted with 
so-and-so in the back; a tennis-court was 
to be over there and a garage over here, 
and— But you know how most men plan 
who happen to own some land and who hap- 
pen to love a girl. 

To his astonishment Suzanne allowed him 
to finish his dream to the end, or nearly to 
the end. He had purchased the acres 
adjoining, and his orchard, which he had 
planted on them, was bearing before she 
stopped him with, “Billy B., you do love 
those lots of yours, and you do love all your 
plans about them, but you don’t love me, 
and—” 

“Suzanne,” he interrupted impressively 
(it was his favorite saying), “I have loved 
you, and you only, for over twelve years.” 

“That’s it,’”’ agreed Suzanne, “that is 
exactly it. You did love me with a dear 
little-boy love twelve years ago; I know you 
did. But do you know what has happened 
to your love since then? I'll tell: it has 
changed into a habit. You haven’t stopped 
once since then to investigate your mind 
and find out the truth. It is like this with 
you: you wash your face in the morning 
and—you love Suzanne. You have two 
cups of coffee for breakfast, never more nor 
less, and—you love Suzanne. You walk 
to the office and—you love Suzanne. It is 
an every-day matter of course, not a matter 
of thought at all.” 
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“I have finished my work for today,” Billy B. remarked as he helped himself to an easy chair close to 
Suzanne. “Now I can loaf and luxuriate. The trouble with you people who do nothing 
is that you never get the pleasure of enjoying your laziness” 


Billy B. objected and argued the matter 
heatedly, strenuously, until at last Suzanne 
interrupted with a sigh and: “‘But never 


mind. You are bound and determined that 
you love me, and you are asking me to 
marry you. Is that right?” 

It was right, but Billy B. was nearly 
annoyed. He did love her, he did want to 
marry her, and he would have said so in 
another minute or two; why hadn’t she 
waited for him to do it? It would have 
seemed a bit—nicer. But, then, Suzanne 
was often just a trifle too abrupt. 

“Of course,” he answered, but it sounded 
rather unenthusiastic, so he said it again, 
loudly, positively, ‘Of course.”’ 

“Tl tell you a fairy story,” offered 
Suzanne, but Billy B., because right then 


he wanted Suzanne to tell himr something 
quite different from a fairy-story, objected, 
“T’m not an orphan,” said he. (Suzanne’s 
prettiest pleasure was to go to the Orphans’ 
Home and gather those little lonesome 
youngsters about her and take them into 
fairy-land to play.) 

“No,” she answered pointedly, “little 
orphans are polite.” 

“Please, ma’am, tell me a fairy-story?”’ 
apologized Billy B. meekly. 

“Once upon a time,” began Suzanne, 
“there was a wee, cross baby fairy. And 
what do you think that baby fairy did? 
Just nothing at all but cry for the moon. 
Papa and mama fairy argued and reasoned 
with him and gave him a gold watch set with 
jewels to play with instead. But no—no— 
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no! That bad baby fairy would still insist 
upon crying for the moon so mulishly, until 
at last papa fairy said to mama fairy: ‘My 
dear, that child is driving me mad. When 
I come home at night, after a hard day’s 
play, I can’t get any rest for that child’s 
noise. Does he cry all the time?’ ‘He 
does’, said mama fairy, ‘and it is worse for 
me than it is for you, because I have to put 
up with him all day long. I should think 
you’d be ashamed and be glad to take him 
in the evenings and give me a rest.’ See 
what a pass things were coming to? But the 
baby was annoying, though of course both 
the mama and papa had very sorry feelings 
for him. Finally, one evening, when mama 
fairy gave way to a fit of nerves, papa fairy 
pulled the moon right down out of a navy- 
blue sky and gave it, all big and round, to 
the cry-baby fairy. Why, the little fellow 
was so embarrassed. It took up all the 
room, you see, and cluttered everything, 
and he didn’t know what in fairy-land to 
do with it. He couldn’t wear it around 


his neck, because it was too big; and he 
couldn’t put it in his pocket, because it was 
too big; and he couldn’t eat it, because his 
teeth were too tiny; and he couldn’t drink 
it, because it was solid. So when you can’t 


wear a thing, or put it in your pocket, or 
eat it, or drink it, it is mostly absolutely 
useless, you know—”’ 

“Oh, I say, Suzanne,” interrupted Billy 
B., “what’s the use of teasing a fellow with 
silly stories—’’ He stopped because Su- 
zanne frowned. 

And Suzanne had frowned because her 
feelings were hurt. Simon-Peter was the 
only other grown-up to whom she had ever 
told her fairy-stories, and he had assured 
her that she was a true genius. 

“Give me an answer, dear, yes or no,” 
begged Billy B. 

“Yes,” said Suzanne. 

“No—no,” said Suzanne, just an instant 
later, “don’t be silly! Of course you can’t 
kiss me!” 

“‘But—but—you said yes,” stammered 
Billy B. 

“No matter if I said it ten dozen times, 
you can’t kiss me, just for that. I don’t 
like it. I—don’t go in for things of that 
sort.” 

Billy B. gasped. Then he went back to his 
chair and sank down into it rather heavily 
and looked out the window very hopelessly. 
He was going to marry a girl who could say, 
who had said, that she didn’t “go in” for 


_ Suzanne and the Very Sorry Feeling 


such things as kissing. Go in for them! 
Great Heaven! He-had never known that 
Suzanne was like that. ’ 

“Well,” mocked Suzanne, “you have 
your moon now. What are you going to do 
with it?” 

Billy B. got to his feet and brushed some 
imaginary dust from his coat-sleeve. ‘I 
am going to love you as long as I live,” he 
said rather defiantly, rather tonelessly. 
Then he looked at his watch. 

“Must you be going?’ questioned Su- 
zanne too hopefully. 

“T had intended to take Esther to din- 
ner,” apologized Billy B., “we made the 
engagement before—”’ 

“We made ours?” inserted Suzanne. 
“Well, run along Billy B.” 

“You—don’t object?” 

“Object! To a friendship like yours and 
Esther’s?”’ scoffed Suzanne, and then more 
kindly, “Billy B., shall we keep this a secret 
for a time, just between you and me?” 

That, of course, should be as Suzanne 
wished. Simon-Peter had not been nearly 
so polite about it when Suzanne had insisted 
upon keeping their engagement a secret 
for a time. 

As soon as Billy B. was gone, Suzanne ran 
to the telephone and called the number that 
was Simon-Peter’s. ‘And now,” she said, 
“all we have to do is wait for him to find 
out he doesn’t want me. Then he’ll break 
the engagement.” 

“He never will,” came Simon-Peter’s 
voice over the wires. 

“But he will,” insisted Suzanne. 
wretched right now.” 

“He never will,” repeated Simon-Peter. 

“Stubborn!” reproved Suzanne. “Listen, 
Simon-Peter, we hadn’t been engaged,” she 
paused to trim the word with a chuckle, “ten 
minutes until he looked at his watch and 
hurried away to take Esther todinner. Can 
you imagine a man in love acting like that?” 

No, truly, Simon-Peter could not. But 
he could easily imagine that Suzanne might 
have been acting rather badly, and that 
Billy B. might, possibly, have been trying 
to make her jealous. 

“Jealous!” jeered Suzanne. “No, Simon- 
Peter, dear, even Billy B. isn’t quite that 
much of a zany. Why, he knows I wouldn’t 
be jealous. I can’t even spell the word.” 

But could she? A week later, had she 
tried it, she would probably have accom- 
plished something like this, “j-e-a-l-o-u-s,” 
which, of course, would have been all wrong. 


“He is 





*“No—no,”" said Suzanne. “don t be silly! Of course 
you can't kiss me!*’ ‘* But—but—you said yes. 
stammered Billy B “No matter if I said it ten 
dozen times, you can't kiss me, just for that. I 
don't like it. I—don't go im for things of that sort 


She and Billy B. were coming home from 
the theater. It might possibly be said of 
Billy B. that he was not an ardent lover, 
but it could not possibly be said that he 
failed in assiduity. Not one afternoon, not 
one evening had passed since the day 


Suzanne had told him the story about the 
baby fairy and the moon which Billy B. 
had not monopolized. Suzanne had not ex- 
pected that—exactly. At first it had been 
rather fun, teasing Simon-Peter, but lately 
she was beginning to have troublesome 
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doubts as to whether, perhaps, Simon-Peter 
might not be trying to tease her. Or 
else— 

‘Esther looked stunning tonight, didn’t 
she?’’ So Billy B. interrupted her thoughts. 

“Charming,” agreed Suzanne, with em- 
phasized enthusiasm, ‘‘but then Esther 
always does.” 

‘‘Doesn’t she!” assented Billy B. ‘But 
it seems to me she has been lovelier than 
usual lately. Though perhaps,” he added, 
“that is because she always has Simon- 
Peter tagging around, and he’d set off any 
girl’s beauty.” 

‘How so?” questioned Suzanne. 

“He is so homely himself,” explained 
Billy B. 

“Do you think so?’”—Suzanne’s voice 
was as soft and smooth as a pussy-cat’s 
paws—“I, someway, had never thought of 
him as homely. I rather like those rugged 
faces for men.” 

Now Billy B.’s features were as delicately 
chiseled as Suzanne’s own, so, “Rugged is 
one way of saying it,” he laughed, not too 
kindly, “but Esther can go you one better. 
She says Simon-Peter is as handsome as 
Lincoln.” 

Suzanne laughed, too. There was nothing 
else to be done. Then she bade Billy B. a 
frigidly friendly good evening, and shut the 
door almost in his face. 

Next morning out on the veranda, when 
Miss Luella asked her about the play, 
Suzanne said it had been most extraordinarily 
dull—which was not fair to the play, not 
fair at all, because Suzanne had not seen 
it. She had been too busy watching Miss 
Esther Kumroe’s exquisite white profile 
and Mr. Simon-Peter Mann’s broad black 
shoulders. Yes, they had been together. 

“IT think,” was Suzanne’s next remark, 
“T think I'll go to Oliver’s today and order 
a new gown—one of those traily things, 
sort of smoky blue-gray—” 

‘But deary,” remonstrated Miss Luella, 
“do you think it will suit you?” 

“Why not?” queried Suzanne quickly. 

“Weil—” hesitated Miss Luella, ‘of 
course—if you think best. But that is the 
sort of thing Esther always wears, and you 
girls are such different types.” 

“Yes,” said Suzanne with a brittle little 
laugh, “‘we are. I won’t order the gown.” 

“T can’t say that I admire Esther’s type 
of beauty,” remarked Miss Luella, “it is 
too cold and lifeless. It seems to come from 
the outside, while yours, dear, seems to 


come from within. No—I can’t say that I 
admire her at all.” 

“Oh, Aunty Luelove,” chided Suzanne, 
“every one admires Esther; you know that.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Luella, ‘but she 
knows it, too.” 

“Yes—Esther is a bit vain,” conceded 
Suzanne—and got no farther, for no other 
than the concededly vain young lady herself 
put in an appearance. 

“T have just left Simon-Peter.”’ In this 
way Esther opened the conversation as she 
draped herself gracefully in one of the ve- 
randa chairs. ‘I told him I was coming here 
and urged him to come along, but he 
wouldn’t.” 

“No?” said Suzanne, and then wished 
she had said, ‘‘ Yes?”’ instead. 

“T think he is the sweetest man,” 
tinued Esther. 

Suzanne used the “Yes?” this time. 

“So different from—” Esther paused 
for just an instant, but it was nearly a long 
enough instant to be a tattle-tale, “from 
Billy. B.” 

Again Suzanne used the affirmative 
answer. 

“For instance,” Esther almost cooed, 
“the isn’t nearly so kind-hearted as Billy B.” 

“Tsn’t he?” inquired Suzanne, quite as 
if both Simon-Peter and Billy B. were entire 
strangers to her. 

“Billy B. is so sympathetic,” explained 
Esther in a voice of velvet, “just see the 
way he flew to your réscue the instant he 
found that you and Simon-Peter had 
quarreled.” 

“Flew to my rescue!” screamed every bit 
of Suzanne excepting her voice. It said, as 
softly as Esther’s voice, “But Simon-Peter 
and I haven’t quarreled, you know.” 

Esther shrugged her shoulders and raised 
her eyebrows. She managed, somehow, 
to be able to say all sorts of unsayable 
things with that gesture. This time it said, 
‘Oh, of course, if you choose to fib about it.” 

“But,” Suzanne went on evenly, paying 
no attention to the shrug, “you are not mis- 
taken about Billy B. He isa dear, isn’t he?” 
As she asked the question, her big brown 
eyes had narrowed just a trifle. That was 
the way Suzanne’s eyes always acted when 
they were studying anything very closely. 

“Of course he is,’’ drawled Esther lan- 
guidly. But her cheeks, her beautiful pallid 
cheeks, had flamed. 

“So?” thought Suzanne. “I wondered 
why you were troubling to be so hateful. 


con- 





“Honey,” Suzanne began, “I'm in a muddle.” “I know, deary,”’ Miss Luella assured her. “You know?” 
questioned Suzanne in surprise. “I have eyes to see,” responded Miss Luella. “And 
what have you seen with those seeing eyes of yours?” ‘Why, deary,” 
~ gaid Miss Luella, “you have quarreled with Simon-Peter™ 





But. just tomake 
sure—’’ she 
looked way down 
the street. ‘‘ Here 
he comes now, to 
my rescue,” she 
smiled. 

Esther started, 
put her hands 
to her hair, 
straightened her 
sapphire brace- 
let, and arranged 
a fold of her 
dress. ‘‘How 
annoying,” she 
said, ‘“‘when we 
were having such 
a cozy chat.” 

‘“‘ Nevermind,” 
Suzanne reas- 
sured her, “‘I was 
mistaken. It 
isn’t he after all. 
The man went 
right past.”” She 
longed to add, 
“And anyway, 
dear, you were 
looking your 
best.”’ But she 
did not add. it. 
Suzanne was 
never unneces- 
sarily unkind. 

Esther was not 
like that, and 
when she left, 
Suzanne was feel- 
ing exactly as if 
some one had 
been using her 
plump little 
heart for a pin- 
cushion. 

She sat alone 
for a while after 
Esther had gone, 
then she went to 
find her Aunty 
Luelove. Al- 
ways, when things hurt, she went to find 
her Aunty Luelove. 

“Honey,” she began, “I’m in a mud- 
dle.” 

‘I know, deary,”’ Miss Luella assured her. 

“You know?” 

‘“T have eyes to see.” 

‘And what have you seen with those 
seeing eyes of yours?” smiled Suzanne. 
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‘Why, deary, you have quarreled with 
Simon-Peter.”’ 

‘““No—I haven't,” answered Suzanne, 
“but if I thought—if I even dared to think— 
that he was trying to make me jealous of 
that—of that—of Esther, why, I—I’d—” 
When Suzanne’s words stumbled like that, 
they were apt to land in dangerous places, 
so Miss Luella interrupted, just in time. 
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The gypsy began by telling Esther about her past life, trivial things, but so startlingly true that even 
And then the gypsy found in Esther's 


white palm two broken hearts—Esther's and the heart of the man she loved 


Suzanne's brown eyes opened wonder-wide. 


“Supposing,” she suggested, “that you 
tell me all about it.” 

“I’m afraid,” apologized Suzanne, 
“that it will sound silly told, but— 
Well, you know, Aunty Luelove, how 
the only thing I think really wrong in 
the world is to hurt other people. And 


Billy B—”’ And so she told her all 


about it. 

“But why,’ questioned Miss Luella, 
when the telling was nearly finished, “why 
in the world, dear, when you and Simon- 
Peter were so happy—”’ 

“Because,”’ interrupted Suzanne miser- 
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ably, ‘because I had such a very sorry 
feeling for Billy B.” 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ said Miss Luella. 

“Yes,” agreed Suzanne, “it’s oh, pshaw! 
pshaw! pshaw! But how does that help?” 

“There is only one thing for you to do,” 
said Miss Luella firmly, “‘and that is to 
break this engagement with Billy B., at 
once, tonight.”’ 

“But I can’t,” wailed Suzanne, “don’t 
you see? That would spoil everything. 
Billy B. doesn’t love me, but if I break the 
engagement now, he’ll think he does again. 
What I must do is to goad him into breaking 
the engagement himself.”’ 

“And in the meantime?”’ 

Suzanne ruffled her forehead and sighed, 
quite as if she did not care to think what 
might happen in the meantime. “‘What I 
can’t understand,” she said at last, ‘‘is 
why Simon-Peter won’t play fair. He under- 
stands, so why should he act so—stiffish about 
it? He has been here only three times this 
week, and each time Billy B. was here, and 
Simon-Peter left before he did. There is 
just no sense /o it,”’ she finished crossly. 

“You might call him over the telephone 
and ask him about it,” suggested Miss 
Luella hopefully. 

“Yes,” assented Suzanne, “I might. 
But I won’t. If Simon-Peter doesn’t care 
to see me, then I don’t care to see him. At 
least,” she added truthfully, “he shan’t 
know that I care to see him.” 

But Simon-Peter surely did care to see 
Suzanne. Because that evening, shortly 
after Billy B. had arrived—Billy B. was 
ever annoyingly prompt—Simon-Peter came 
strolling up the path. Suzanne was so glad 
to see him that she almost forgot to notice 
that Esther was with him. And Billy B. 
was undisguisedly glad to see them both. 
He was hoping, perhaps, that they might 
make him forget, for an hour at least, what 
Suzanne had been saying: “Billy B., I 
have decided that as soon as we are married 
I'll adopt five little orphans. They are 
little, naughty, unattractive things, so 
ug:y that no one else could love them, so 
it seems to me it is my duty to take them.” 

“Five—” Billy B. had groaned. 

“Or perhaps six,’ Suzanne: had mused, 
“T haven’t quite made up my mind about 
the sixth, because he is sort of half-witted, 
though I think I should—”’ 

Right there Simon-Peter and Esther had 
come. No wonder at all that they received 
an enthusiastic welcome. 


Suzanne and the Very Sorry Feeling 


“T saw a gypsy fortune-teller in town 
today,” said Simon-Peter when the wel- 
comings were finished, ‘‘and it reminded 
me of the time last year when we all had 
our fortunes told.” 

“Oh, did you all have your fortunes told 
while I was away?” questioned Suzanne, 
“How jolly! Tell me about it.” 

“She didn’t tell me anything true—”’ 
said Billy B. 

“Tsn’t it rather soon, as yet, to know?” 
drawled Esther. 

“She said you were to marry the lady of 
your heart,”’ suggested Simon-Peter. 

“Speaking of angels,” said Billy B. 

They had not been speaking of angels, of 
course, and surely that stooped, ugly figure 
coming up the path was not an angel, but 
no one contradicted him; they seemed to 
understand. 

“The very same gypsy I saw today,” 
said Simon-Peter. 

“How jolly!” said Suzanne. But she was 
mistaken. It was not jolly, not jolly at all. 

The gypsy began by telling Esther a few 
things about her past life, trivial things, 
but so startlingly true that even Suzanne's 
brown eyes opened wonder-wide. And then, 
with many mournful shakings of her head, 
the gypsy found in Esther’s white palm two 
broken hearts, Esther’s and the heart of 
the man she loved. But Esther was to die 
of her grief, while the man she loved and 
who loved her—alas! lady, alas! Uniess— 
Wait until she looked more closely. | Yes, a 
change might come this year, this very 
month, in which case all would be well. 
Otherwise—alas, again, and alas! 

And to Billy B. the gypsy said as an 
opening sentence, “Ink is white compared 
to your future.” Then, just to prove it, she 
painted a picture of Billy B.’s future beside 
which ink was indeed pure white. But— 
wait— Achange might take place, it rested 
with him. It might take place this year, this 
very month, in which case all would be well. 

It was there that Suzanne’s eyes changed 
from wonder-wide eyes into narrowed, 
studying-something-out eyes. It was there 
that Suzanne sat on her hands. “No,” she 
protested when the gypsy asked to see her 
palm, ‘‘no, I don’t want my fortune told.” 
Urgings and arguments were futile. When 
Suzanne did not want anything, she was 
very apt not to have it. 

“‘Simon-Peter,”’ said Esther in a too tense 
voice, “if you don’t mind, I think I must 
go home—at once.” 
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So the gypsy went away, and Simon-Peter 
took Esther’s arm and helped her down the 
path, and Billy B. and Suzanne were left 
alone. 

‘“‘Horrible—wasn’t it?” 
with an imitation shudder. 

Billy B. sighed gustily. “‘ Poor little girl,” 
he all but groaned. ‘Poor little girl.” 

“You mean Esther?” asked Suzanne. 
It did not seem possible that any man could 
mean Esther when he said “poor little girl.”’ 
. “Of course I mean Esther,” snarled 
Billy B. 

“Tt may not come true,’ 
zanne dolefully. 

“The trouble with you, Suzanne,” Billy 
B. spoke sternly, “is that you take every- 
thing too lightly. You don’t understand 
Esther and her highly-strung nerves. She’ll 
have a spell over this, and Simon-Peter—he 
won’t understand, either.” 

“Just what,” inquired Suzanne solemnly, 
“do you mean by a ‘spell, Billy B.?” 

“She goes all to pieces,’”’ explained Billy 
B. miserably. ‘It is her temperament. 
Simon-Peter won’t know what to do.” 

“No,” agreed Suzanne, “I am sure he 
won't. But after all, why worry about an 
old fortune-teller? Though, of course— 
Oh, well never mind. I was telling you 
about my five or six orphans, wasn’t I?” 

“Suzanne,” interposed Billy B. desper- 
ately, ““I—I have loved you for over twelve 
years.” 

“But, of course, Billy B., I know,” nodded 
Suzanne. 

“And I shall love you as long as I live,”’ 
continued Billy B. He spoke doggedly, as 
if some one were arguing the matter with 
him. 

“Of course, Billy B.,” assented Suzanne. 

Billy B. cleared his throat. ‘‘ But—but 
sometimes I—I wonder,” he stammered, 
“whether my love for you isn’t more in the 
nature of a brother’s affection for a sister.” 

‘I wonder if it is?” mused Suzanne. 

“Sometimes I think—” But Billy B. 
broke down. He found he could not say it. 

“Yes?” encouraged Suzanne. 

“Sometimes I think,” Billy B. fairly 
blurted out this time, “that it won’t be— 
wise for us to marry.” 

Suzanne could feel something in her heart 
capering with joy, but she was careful not 
to let any of it shine out of her eyes as she 
said, almost pensively: ‘Sometimes I have 
thought that way, too, Billy B. So I think 
we had best change our minds about being 


said Suzanne 


’ 


suggested Su- 
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married. So I think we had best be—just 
very good friends.” 

Billy B. reached for one of her hands and 
grasped it gratefully. ‘‘Suzanne—you’re a 
brick!” he exclaimed. 

“And now,’ questioned she, ‘do you know 
what to do when Esther has a—spell?”’ 

Billy B. blushed. ‘I—I understand her.” 

“Then,” suggested Suzanne, “supposing 
you go and do it, Billy B.” 

His departure was in the nature of a 
flight, he hurried away so fast. And Su- 
zanne sat alone and laughed because she 
was happy, and because the big world was 
such a silly of a world, and because for the 
first time in years she no longer had a very 
sorry feeling for Billy B. 

Simon-Peter came, of course. 
known he would. 

““Where”—these were her very first 
words as she looked saucily up at a guilty- 
faced Simon-Peter—“where did you get 
that gypsy?” 

“Theatrical agency,” he confessed. 

“And why?” probed Suzanne. 

“T knew they believed in things of the 
sort,” he explained, “and I thought it was 
time to end this foolishness.” 

“Then you haven’t—enjoyed it?” 

“T have not.” 

“Then why did you do it, Simon-Peter?”’ 
Suzanne asked this question without a 
shadow of a smile. 

“Do what?” evaded Simon-Peter with 
mock innocence. 

“You know.” 

‘“‘Well—perhaps,”” mused Simon-Peter, 
“perhaps it was because I had such a very 
sorry feeling for Esther when you stole her 
man away.” 

Suzanne’s eyes narrowed as she studied 
Simon-Peter’s face relentlessly, but it re- 
mained inscrutable. “If I thought,” she 
said, ‘“‘that you could—dare—” 

“T’ll take your dare,” said Simon-Peter. 

What happened next Billy B. would never 
have believed. Hadn’t Suzanne told him her- 
self that she did not “‘ go in” for such things? 
And then, because Suzanne was a woman, 
and because she was happy, and because 
she loved, she began to surrender, like this, 
“‘J-e,” she murmured. 

“‘A-1,” contributed Simon-Peter. 

“O,” said Suzanne. 

“TI have forgotten the rest,” 
Simon-Peter. 

“Silly!” laughed Suzanne, “it is‘u-s,’ and I 
am fearfully afraid, dear, that it spells ‘us.’” 


She had 


fibbed 


The next story in this series, Suzanne and the Big Scare, will appear in the June issue. 





What made it so terribly poky was that a fellow was not allowed to read! He could have a good time 
with the measles if they'd only let him read. But they wouldn't. A fellow begged, a fellow 
pleaded, and teased, and—cried! But, no, sir, they wouldn't let him read. Of course, 


mother read out loud to him, but that’s not the same. It isn't the same at all 
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The Beautiful Moment 


Author of ‘Back Home,” 


Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


OT every one has 
had the Beauti- 
ful Moment I 
am going to tell 
about, but those who have 
never known its beauty— 
have never needed to know 
it—can not appreciate how 
fortunate they are. And 
that’s a strange thing to 
say of so beautiful a mo- 
ment, of an experience so 
filled with joy at the ac- 
cession of a new power, 
so clear and luminous, so 
enlarging to the soul, so 
unforgetable, so unregret- 
table. 
If, among the thousands 
who have lived that Beau- 
tiful Moment, there are 


By Eugene Wood 


Dear Editor: 

Here is an offering, ‘“‘The Beau- 
tiful Moment.” It runs about 
thirty-five hundred words. I hope 
that is not too long. 

The great difficulty in the way of 
your accepting it is that you do not 
wear glasses. Consequently it will 
be hard for you to appreciate how 
beautiful the moment is when one 
puts on glasses for the first time, 
when one sees the sky at night for 
the first time. But there are many 
four-eyes in the land. I do not 
think I have ever seen anywhere a 
description of what is the most 
wonderful experience in life to a 
four-eye. You do not need to take 
my word for it; all you have to do 
is to ask one of them about it. 

Of course the article has its by- 
blow at parents who deprive their 
children of the boon of corrected 
vision. I think it will have value, 
helpful value, if printed in GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. Yours very truly, 

EUGENE WOOD. 


“Folks Back Home," ‘‘The Family Altar,” etc. 


say was just the thing to 
give little boys with the 
measles. It was a Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch lady who 
recommended it. So you 
may guess what it was. 
And if you can’t guess, you 
must ask somebody else 
about it; not me. 

It was a terribly poky 
illness, not only because a 
fellow wasn’t allowed to go 
to school or play outdoors, 
even supposing the other 
kids would play with him, 
which they wouldn’t be- 
cause they dassent. A 
fellow had to stay in a dark 
room all the time, but that 
wasn’t as bad as you might 
think. Because, lying 


some who remember it but 
dimly, it isn’t because it 
lacked splendor and magnificence, but be- 
cause it came to them when they were so 
young they could not rightly estimate its 
beauty as of the very first order. When you 
are little, there is such a lot to wonder at! 


How very large the world is! 
How many things there are! 


It really hasn’t anything to do with it, 
but for a certain person to recall the Beauti- 
ful Moment is also to recall what went 
before it a long, long time, when he had the 
measles. Doubtless he was kind of grunty- 
like and miserable, but he doesn’t remember 
that, only that his face in the hand-mirror 
looked swollen and blotchy, and his eyes 
reddened. Doubtless there was nasty medi- 
cine to take, but there is always that, and 
the nastier it is to take the quicker it makes 
you well: that’s the rule. He remembers 
best the medicine he didn’t take. At least 
they told him he didn’t. They crossed their 
hearts and hoped to die, and everything. 
So a fellow had to believe them when they 
assured him that he hadn’t been dosed with 
the medicine he overheard a neighbor-lady 


there, he discovered for the 
first time in his life that 
the shadows on the wall of a dark room are 
not just shadows; they are pale, vague, 
upside-down ghosts of things outside. That 
dim pink blotch on the wall was Alexander’s 
red-brick house; what waved and flickered 
down by the mop-board were the spooks of 
the tall pine-trees across the road wriggling 
out of the strangle-hold the wind was trying 
to get on them; the white specter that walked 
across the wall of this true camera obscura, 
this dark chamber, was old Johnny Berger’s 
white horse that he peddled fish with. 
Because why? Because it was Friday, and 
he could hear old Johnny toot his horn. 
What made it so terribly poky was that 
a fellow was not allowed to read! It wasn’t 
that they told him not to, but that they took 
away every speck of reading there was in 
the room. Every speck! The day wouldn’t 
have been long at all—not half long enough 
—if they had let him read. School and 
chores and going on errands for mother do 
break into a fellow’s days terribly. But if 
a fellow could read, and be Robinson Crusoe 
and have the scare of seeing the naked foot- 
print on the sand, if a fellow could shin up 
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the wall of the Convent of the Little Picpus 
with Cosette on his back, or hide out day- 
times with The Yankee Prisoner Loose in 
Dixie, and travel toward the North Star 
by night, fooling the bloodhounds by put- 
ting pepper in his tracks—why, he wouldn’t 
mind being sick. He could have a good time 
being sick if they’d only let him read. 

But they wouldn’t. 

And the new magazine came just then, 
dog-gone it all! A fellow begged, a fellow 
pleaded, and teased, and—I’m ashamed to 
tell you this, but it’s so—cried! But no, sir, 
they wouldn’t let him read. Mother read 
out loud to him, but that’s not the same. 
It isn’t the same at all. <A fellow wants to 
have the book in his hands. And when he 
fretted so that he began to get hysterical, 
not being very well, his pa took him up in 
his arms, and wrapped a blanket around him 
so’s he wouldn’t take cold, and rocked with 
him in the big rocking-chair, and said, 
“Sonny boy, it’s pretty tough, I know, but 
do you want to go blind?” 

‘Ser 

That must have been the first time it 
ever occurred to him that there were people 
who lived like it was dark night all the time. 

“And do you want to go without reading 
any more all your life, not read a single 
word any more, never any more at all, just 
for the sake of a little bit of reading now? 
Do you?” 

“No, sir.” Oh, how disconsolately that 
was said! 

“Because that’s what happens when peo- 
ple look at a book or a picture before they’re 
all well of the measles. Oh, son, it isn’t 
because we want to make our sick boy un- 
happy now, but because we want him to be 
happy all the rest of his life.” 

Well, of course—Just the same-ee, it was 
terribly poky. And all the time, as was 
found out afterward, he had been sort of 
blind. Nobody suspected it, himself least 
of all. And to see the writing on the black- 
board he had to ask teacher to let him 
change his seat to the front row. 

Fifty times a day his ma had to tell him 
for mercy’s sakes to straighten up. His pa 
plagued him with, “Who stole the ham?” 
making out that he was the boy who had 
stolen the ham and hidden it under his coat, 
else why the hump in between his shoulder- 
blades? It didn’t do the least bit of good 
to talk to him; he went around all stooped. 
Why not? The ground at his feet was all 
that he could see plainly; everything farther 
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away was vague and spectral like the 
shadows on the sick-room wall when he had 
the measles. He had headaches, too. 

Huh? Put spectacles on a boy? You 
must be crazy. Specs are for old people, 
when they get to be real old, say, long about 
fifty, and have to hold the newspaper off 
at arm’s length to read it or the needle to 
thread it. Specs bring things up nearer, 
don’t you understand? But specs for a 
boy that brings his book up so close to his 
nose that you can’t tell whether he’s reading 
it or smelling it—why, it’s ridiculous to 
talk so. 


That’s not only what folks used to say in 
times and towns where horses stood at 
the hitching-post with blue and white piece- 
quilts thrown over them; it’s what folks 
say right in New York this minute, folks 
who have so much conversation about 
spark-plugs, and shock-absorbers, and “ blow 
outs,”’ and things, that they have almost 
forgotten which is “haw” and which is 
“gee.” Everything that money can buy 
they’ll give their children except corrected 
vision. They balk at that. It’s such a 
disfigurement. Nine times out of ten, they’ll 
tell you, young folks wear spectacles out of 
pure affectation; they think it looks smart. 
In the tenth instance, they'll outgrow it. 
Just leave it to nature. But if they once 
put on glasses, it becomes a habit, like drink- 
ing whiskey or smoking cigarettes. 

Besides those who deny the need of glasses 
for young people, there are those who deny 
the need of them for anybody, young or old. 
Wearing glasses is just a superstitious prac- 
tise invented and encouraged by oculists 
and opticians to make money out of dupes. 
The way to do without glasses is to do 
without ‘em. To free yourself from this 
galling slavery (which is especially galling 
on the bridge of the nose and behind the 
ears), you should take your glasses off, go 
on about your business, and think no more 
about it. I have a friend who knows tour 
people who, when they realized what utter 
nonsense wearing glasses was, laid them 
aside forever. And now they have perfect 
vision. Perfect! 

This friend of mine thinks I am very stub- 
born not to admit that I was wrong as soon 
as she told me of those four people, all of 
whom she knew, and knew that they were 
incapable of telling a story. They didn’t 
know how to. (You wouldn’t think there 
were people in the world as ignorant as 





I wish I knew how to tell you of 
the glory of the sky at night to 
one who sees it for the first time. 
The boy stood and stared, while 
the wind tossed his hair, and he 
saw the moon change to gold, and 
then to silver, white and more 
splendid than any earthly silver 
It was the Beautiful Moment 


that!) And perhaps I was a little stubborn 
at first. Because I said to her, ‘‘ Well, if 
that’s the case, and it’s only foolishness to 
keep on wearing glasses, why don’t you leave 
oft yours?” 

A silly remark to make. I realize that 
now. I realized it as soon as she gave me 
her answer. ‘Because I’m too lazy,” she 
said. I saw then that she had all the best 
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of the argument, so I shut right up. I 
couldn’t get around that reply. 

If { could be sure that, as she informs me, 
pieces of glass ground to this or that curva- 
ture are not and can not be of the slightest 
assistance to vision, do you know what I’d 
do? I’d wait for a nice clear evening, and 
then I’d step out into my back yard and have 
a look at the canals on Mars. I’ve always 
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wanted to see them, but there’s nobody 
around here with glasses strong enough to 
letme. Yes, sir, that’s just what I’d do. 


It wasn’t a very big town where this cer- 
tain person lived when he was a boy. Very 
few entertainments came there, and he 
didn’t get a chance to go to what did come 
very often. So naturally, when he did get a 
chance, he wanted to see all that there was 
to see. One time there was a panorama 
of the Holy Land. The part where the ship 
sailed out of New York harbor (next stop 
Jerusalem) was all right—or pretty nearly 
all right. A fellow could tell what it was 
about, and it was interesting, especially to 
a person who had never seen a body of 
water larger than Greenwood Lake, where 
they hold the picnics. A fellow could see 
the thunder-shower coming up as the 
painted canvas unwound off one roller and 
wound up on the other—what is called a 
“moving picture,” I believe—and a fellow 
could see the lightning flash from. behind 
through the clear place in the canvas; he 
could see it pass over, and the red and 
yellow he knew to be “Sunset at Sea,” and 
the bright spot that came up where the 
sun had set he knew must be ‘“ Moonrise 
on the Waters.” So far, so good. 

But just as soon as it started in with 
Damascus and “the street which is called 
Straight,’’ and from that on all the rest of 
the evening, he might just as well have 
stayed at home and saved his quarter for 
all the good he got out of it. Nip his eyelids 
as tightly together as he might, squint 
through his shut fist—no go! It was.all a 
mixed-up muddle of color. 

After that he vowed he’d wear specs and 
see something! Oh, well, let ‘em! If they 
said he was just trying to act smart, and 
wear specs to put on style, why, let ’em! 
He wasn’t going to miss half his life just 
on their account. And if he had to take his 
glasses off to read fine print, and some- 
body’d wink at the other fellow, as much as 
to say, ‘“‘Watch me expose this humbug,” 
and would ask: “‘What do you wear glasses 
for anyhow? I thought people put ’em on, 
not off, when they wanted to read fine 
print.”” Then he’d say, as bold as brass: 
“What do I wear ’em for? Oh, just for 
the looks.” And that’d be no lie, either. 

Well, it meant a row in the family to get 
’em. Not just a short row, all over in a 
few minutes; it lasted months. And, at 
that, the boy would not have won out if old 
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Dame Nature hadn’t helped. You can fool 
with her just so long. If folks don’t pay 
any attention to headaches from eye-strain, 
if that doesn’t fetch ’em, she'll try what 
granulated eyelids can do. No? She will 
put a nice, conspicuous red lump on the 
eyeball where you can’t miss it. Then it’s: 
“You go see the doctor right away about 
that. Don’t put it off.” 

Gruff old fellow, the doctor is. Spreads 
the lids open. “Huh!” he grunts, and goes 
to get a sort of crayon. Rubs it all ’round 
on the inside of the lids. 

““Wow—oo! Sssssssss! Gee-mun-nee, 
Doc!Oommmmmmmmmmmmm! Lordy!” 

“Nitrate of silver. Come in next week 
this time. Do it again. Get some glasses. 
Right off. Never will get well if you don’t 
relieve eye-strain.” 

A fellow knows when the Doc means 
what he says, and this certain boy would 
have had those glasses if the folks had had 
to sell the cow. 

It would have been a more Beautiful 
Moment, doubtless, if the boy could have 
gone to a first-class oculist and have been 
fitted with lenses that gave him 20/20 nor- 
mal corrected vision. But in this little town 
there weren’t any oculists, good or bad. A 
fellow went to the jewelry-store, and told 
what he wanted. The jeweler took out of 
his eye the napkin-ring thing through which 
he was looking at a watch’s insides, put 
out a tray of spectacles, and went back 
to his work. Astigmatism? Never heard 
of it. And a fellow’s eyes were supposed to 
be mates, same as his feet. So he tried on 
all the specs there were in stock till he found 
a pair that suited him about as well as any; 
better than some. 

Right after a fellow came out of the 
jewelry store was not the Beautiful Moment. 
I should say not! Huh! He felt kind of 
dizzy-like. There was a strange drawing 
sensation in his eyes. The ground looked 
far away, and far-away looked near. And 
to walk up Main Street with a great big 
wire thing on your face—honestly, it felt 
the size of a parrot cage—and a heavy 
crowbar sinking into the bridge of your 
nose, and two spring hooks tugging vio- 
lently on your ears and trying to drag them 
forward to the plane of your cheek-bones, 
and everybody staring at this wild mon- 
strosity—If they didn’t actually stare, it 
was only for the sake of manners; as soon 
as he got by, they were going to snort out 
laughing at him. No, it wasn’t a Beautiful 
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Moment at all. It was terrible. A fellow 
sneaked off into a side street as quickly as 
he could. 

After he got a little used to things, it 
wasn’t so bad. It even began to be pretty 
fine. Say! What d’you think? The maple- 
trees have leaves on them clear to the top! 
It’s a fact! Not just a few layers of them 
on the branches close to the ground, and 
after that a green smudge. They’ve got 
leaves all the way up to the very tip-top. 
What say? Oh, yes, of course. Theoreti- 
cally, yes. A fellow reasoned it out that it 
must be so. But to see it! Oh, gosh blame 
it all! What’s the use of trying to explain 
it to anybody but a four-eye? You’ve got 
to live the experience to realize the wonder 
of It. 

In spite of the ear-pieces, which all but 
brought the blood, it kept getting lovelier 
all the time. Things far off that had for- 
merly been blurred, like a landscape rubbed 
when the paint was wet, became prettier than 
any picture, because in those days there 
weren’t any colored post-cards of North 
Liberty Street, and those they have now 
aren’t as pretty as it looked that afternoon. 
I don’t think the colors are as natural. 

It was fine, I teli you. But there was one 
more river to cross; he had yet to wade 
through the chill waters of: ‘‘ Well, you’re a 
pretty-looking thing, now, ain’t you? I 
hope you’re satisfied.’’ Only for the pros- 
pect of that, the Beautiful Moment would 
have been right then. 

But, after all, nobody at home said a word. 
Isn’t it so? The thing you dread the most 
never happens. The Beautiful Moment 
came after supper. He waited for something 
he had never seen before—the sky at night. 

The glory of it! I wish I knew how to 
tell you of the glory of the sky at night to 
one who sees it for the first time. Not pale 
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patches of luminosity, but bright sparks 
glittered like pin-heads in the dark blue 
velvet cushion of the heavens. Each little 
fine thorn of light was darted out from its 
star when Abraham was yet a youth no 
older than the boy whose eye it pierced just 
at that moment. So long a journey it had 
made across the spaces! 

But what he watched for most was the 
moon. It slid up from the horizon, red 
like a coal. The boy stood and stared. He 
stood and stared while the wind tossed his 
hair, and he saw the moon change to gold, 
and then to silver, white and more splendid 
than any earthly silver. That damaskeen- 
ing on its face, that must be what they 
meant by ‘the man in the moon.” Before 
this there had been for him a bright blob 
up there in the sky, a confused huddle of 
rounds or crescents, but never this magnifi- 
cent sight. What wonder they burned in- 
cense to the Queen of Heaven! 

The lace-like edges of the clouds that fled 
across her face, the tossing tree-tops that 
wriggled out of the grip the northwest wind 
tried to get on them—not specters any 
more, but living trees. The boy stood and 
stared. His chest began to heave. He began 
to tremble. 


The sky all sprinkled with its 
bright sparks melted and ran together. The 
boy put up his hand to his cheek and found 


it wet. He wondered at himself. Why was 
he crying? He wasn’t sorry about anything. 
He was glad! Glad! He was so glad he 
wanted to holler, only folks would think he 
was crazy. He was filled with joy at the 
accession of new power. Everything sort of 
—sort of WIDENED OUT! 


How very large the world is! 
How many things there are! 


It was the Beautiful Moment, unforget- 
able, unregrettable. 


When in Doubt—Don’t Talk 


No discriminatory hardship of self-denial is intended by the above injunction; it 
applies to the lady’s husband as well as to the lady herself. The only difference is that men 
need the reminder less because they know law more. “The average woman regards law 
as a vexatious, catching affair to be avoided like measles. She invariably confuses it with 
litigation. As a matter of fact, the two have the same relation to each other that vaccina- 
tion has to small-pox or its antitoxin to diphtheria. Nine times out of ten, a little knowledge 
of the law makes one immune to the litigation germs which are so wide-spread that one may 
be exposed to an attack, any time, anywhere.’’ So-says Samuel Scoville, Jr., in Every- 
Day Law for Women in the June issue. It is chock-full of practical advice and homely 
counsel—the kind that keeps one out of trouble. Mr. Scoville wrote “The Woman 
and Her Will,” which has induced some thousands of readers to put their house in order 
against that day which no one can foresee. This one will help in every-day affairs. 
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When birds won't sing, we have to make ‘em. 


dears, 






When words won't sing, we simply take ‘em, 





dears, 






And pet them and persuade them rimingly, 






Until they tell the story chimingly. 













Matilda lived with Aunt Humility, 
Thus adding to her Ma's tranquillity. 
The flock of which she was a decimal 


Lived in a house so infinitesimal, 












Packed like sardines, residing crammily. 
Tight fit it was for such a family! 


And s0 the parents—and ‘twas fine of 






them— 
Let one child go, which left but nine 
of them. 








At parting, when she _ twinkled 






tearfully, 
Matilda's mother chided cheer- 


fully, 


And said, ofttimes when 









it was merited, 






Nieces from aunts 






large sums inher- 
ited; 
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And like as not she'd be an heiress 
yet, 
And visit towns like Rome and 
Paris yet, 


Said she: “Were I my life unraveling, 
Matilda, J would do more traveling! 
And you're so bright and learn so easily, 
You'll come back talking Champs 

Elyse-ely!" 


This picture of her future brilliancy 


Restored Matilda's lost resiliency; 
So off she trudged with Aunt Hu- 
mility, 
Who chatted on with affability 
Of patchwork quilts and their 
utility. 


Her aunty's house was most com- 
modious, 
And her melodeon melodious, 
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But Tilda wasn't pleased a 
particle 


When shown a place for 
every article, 


And told in tones devoid of flattery 
She must be neat instead of scattery. 
She wished her aunt could be more airy-like, 


More lightly, sprightly, free, and fairy-like. 


Then soon the art of skilful stitchery 
Cast on her soul its dark bewitchery, 
And steely needles pricked her scratchily, 


Until one day she sobbed cross-patchily 
That shed go home with 
great agility 
(Though much obliged to 
Aunt Humility). 


Of something wrong, Kewps 


got an inkling quick, 


And to that sorry scene 
came twinkling quick, 





Their merry eyes the dull room spangled 
then, 


While round that aunt they danced and 
dangled then, 


Till she grew pleased and categorical, 
And showed them patchwork quilts his- 


torical. 


“But this young damsel can't learn sewing yet,” 
Said Wag. “Her little hands are growing yet. 
Suppose we substitute a party, ma'am, 
And make things lively and jam tarty, ma am. 


With us you'll soon be laughing hearty, 


ma am. 


And you may call us little laugh-o-dills 


(As Spring is here) to rime with daffo- 
dills.”” 
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One youngster would pout in the “cutest way’—as his mother thought—whenever she made any ado over 
another child, and she considered it great fun to see his jealous displeasure. Unknowingly she 


was toying with one of the greatest perils that could threaten her boy 


Jealousy in Children 


By H. Addington Bruce 


Author of ‘The Fears of Childhood,"’ “Religion and the Larger Self,”’ etc. 
Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright 


In those upon whom it seizes jealousy dethrones reason; it drives men and women to acts 
of which in saner moments they would consider themselves incapable. But grown-ups are not 
its only victims; it is no respecter of youth and innocence. Perhaps its greatest threat 
is against young children, for they have not even the adult’s puny weapons to combat it. 
Unchecked, it often produces curious and at times terrible psychic and physical derange- 
ments. It is highly essential, then, that its earliest manifestation in children be watched 
for and overcome: that is what Mr. Bruce urges and tells how to do in this article. 


OME years ago in a small country 
town there lived a family of three 
persons: father, mother, and young 
son. Comfortably circumstanced, 

the parents testified their affection for their 
only child by loving care and gifts innumer- 
able. Their great aim in life seemed to be 
to bring joy and pleasure into his life. The 
boy for his part reciprocated their love and, 
though of a somewhat nervous tempera- 
ment, was bright, vivacious, and amiable. 
There was nothing to mar the happiness of 
the family circle, which, to the delight of 
both parents, was one day enlarged by the 
addition of a little daughter. 

They had taken it for granted that the 
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coming of this baby sister would be equally 
pleasing to their boy, then nearly twelve 
years old. But his attitude toward her was 
indifferent, even cold, and as time passed 
he showed a dislike for the child as inex- 
plicable as it was disappointing to his father 
and mother. His parents, rightly suspect- 
ing that something was preying on his 
mind, tried to get his confidence. He put 
them off with evasive answers, or brusquely 
asserted that he was “‘all right.”’ 

The true explanation came to them in 
startling and tragic fashion. Late one after- 
noon, his father being absent from the 
house and his mother occupied down-stairs, 
the boy made his way to the room where his 
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tiny sister was asleep in her crib. Only a 
short time passed before his mother’s return 
up-stairs, but in the interval the little one 
had fallen a victim to her brother’s almost 
insane jealousy. 

Such an extreme instance of juvenile 
crime prompted by the demon of jealousy is 
fortunately rare, but it by no means stands 
alone, and while the hand of reason usually 
restrains even jealous children, in no indi- 
vidual case is it possible to say with assur- 
ance that tragedy will not result if jealousy 
gets firm lodgment in the child’s mind. If 
for this reason only, parents should regard 
with concern any repeated manifestations 
of jealousy, in no matter how mild and 
seemingly harmless a form. But unfortu- 
nately many parents are not in the least 
disturbed when their children give evidence 
of being jealous. Some parents seem to be 
positively pleased at signs of jealousy in 
their children, interpreting them as proofs 
of the ardor of the children’s love. 

One thoughtless mother put it thus: 
“My little Jack is so fond of me that he 
can not bear to see me show attention to 
any other child. It is really amusing how 
displeased he gets. He will push the other 
child away, climb into my lap, and almost 
smother me with kisses. IfI persist in paying 
attention to somebody else, he will pout in 
the cutest way until I take him in my arms 
again and make up with him.” 

It may at times be difficult to 
refrain from smiling at the 
absurd behavior of jealous 
children, but jealousy 
is never a smiling 
matter, and is always 
something which par- 
ents should try to root 
out without 
delay. The 
jealous child, 
if uncorrected, 
is all too likely 
to grow into a 
jealous adult, 
with tenden- 
cies which 
bring misery 
to himself, and 
which, if it be- 
comes a ques- 
tion of sex- 
jealousy, may 
bring death to 
Others. The 
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his father. 


In nervous children jealousy may produce curious physical effects. 
Frequently at night he developed severe bodily pains; immediate relief was afforded 
when his mother took him to bed with her—and sent his father to sleep in another room 
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parent who fails to attack jealousy when 
it first shows itself need not be surprised 
at any distortion of character or vagary of 
conduct that appears in later life. 

The fact is that jealousy, being always 
an evidence of uncontrolled emotionality 
and itself serving still further to weaken 
emotional control, may, and often does, 
give rise to functional mental and nervous 
troubles. These may appear during child- 
hood, or their appearance may be postponed 
until adult life. In either event, their under- 
lying cause is always the same: failure to 
train the individual during early life to react 
with calmness, courage, and moderation to 
the stresses of existence. 

In the case of a person of naturally 
phlegmatic nervous constitution lack of 
such training does not do so much harm, 
for the reason that excessive emotional 
reactions are unlikely to occur no matter 
what the provocation. But when there is 
any marked degree of sensitiveness in the 
nervous organization—as there usually is 
in our land, Americans being conspicuously 
of the so-called nervous temperament— 
the need for training in emotional control 
becomes imperative. In the case of persons 
who have inherited any tendency to ner- 
vous ailments, persons burdened with what 
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is technically. known as a_ neuropathic 
diathesis, absence of this training may be 
disastrous. 

Parents, accordingly, will make no mis- 
take in regarding any persistent manifesta- 
tion of jealousy in their children as a danger- 
signal of real urgency, and as indicating a 
special need for careful upbringing. Also 
they should not be surprised if jealousy be- 
gins to show itself at an extremely early 
age. Some instances are on record of its 
appearance before the end of the first year. 
The naturalist Darwin noted its presence 
in his son at the age of fifteen and a half 
months. Arnold L. Gesell, one of the few 
scientists to make any extended research of 
jealousy, found that “infants will variously 
hold out their arms, fret, whine, or burst 
into violent crying, cover their face with 
their hands, or sulk, when their mothers 
caress or hold another baby.” From the end 
of the second year jealousy is much in 
evidence, and is most variously motivated. 

Commonest of all, perhaps, is the jeal- 
ousy occasioned by the advent of a little 
brother or sister, who is looked upon as a 
rival for the parents’ affections. Or jeal- 
ousy may be felt against one of the parents, 
little boys being frequently jealous of their 
fathers, and little girls of their mothers. 


It is unusual for a child's jealousy to lead to criminal acts, but such cases are on record. 
One was the instance of a twelve-year-old boy who became insanely—and murder- 
ously—jealous of the beautiful little sister that came to share his parents’ affections 


Jealousy in Children 


Seemingly they are unable to tolerate the 
love the parents feel for each other, and 
would monopolize the affection of the parent 
of whom they are fondest. Again, there may 
be jealousy, sometimes of a violent sort, 
with regard to material possessions. Greatly 
to the profit of toy-makers, innumerable 
children have broken their toys to pieces 
in jealous rage at another child having 
been allowed to play with them. 

A further manifestation of the trait is 
noted by M. V. O’Shea, professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Wisconsin: “It 
is a common device of mothers to induce 
children to eat against their desires by 
threatening to give their food to others. 
A child will often consume his food himself, 
even though he does not enjoy it, rather 
than see another gain pleasure from it. 
It is in a way a dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude, which is strikingly revealed when the 
child protests against a rival receiving any 
kindness from a parent or guardian or play- 
fellow.” 

Whatever the cause, I repeat, parents 
should never delay in combating repeated 
manifestations of jealousy, in order to make 
sure of preventing possible acts of extreme 
violence, subtle distortions of character 
that may persist through life, and neurotic 
maladies of gradual or 
rapid development. To 
bring home concretely to 
every parent who happens 
to read these lines the 
danger menacing his own 
jealous child in this last 
respect, I can not do bet- 
ter than cite from real life 
an instance of nervous 
trouble directly and de- 
monstrably due to jealousy. 

A friend of mine, a 
well-known Boston spe- 
cialist in the treatment of 
nervous and mental dis- 
eases, had for a patient a 
young girl whose illness 
took the form of frenzied, 
almost maniacal out- 
breaks. It was necessary 
at times to control her 
forcibly, and the fear of 
her family was that she 
was on the highway to 
insanity, if she were not 
already insane. The 
neurologist noticed that 
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she became most violent 
when her mother ap- 
proached her bed. She 
would then cry out, strike 
at her mother, and wildly 
order her toleave the room. 

Dream-analysis—which 
is based on the theory 
that anything of great 
emotional significance in a 
person’s mind will directly 
or indirectly reveal itself 
in his dreams— showed 
that, asleep no less than 
when awake, the girl’s 
mind was occupied with 
ideas unfavorable to her 
mother and was domi- 
nated by a wish that her 
mother were dead. This 
was indicated by a num- 
ber of dreams, in some of 
which she saw herself and 
her sisters dressed in 
mourning, while in others 
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Analysis of a little girl's dreams disclosed a vague wish that her mother was dead. 


she was attending the It was due to childish jealousy. often manifested itself in violent outbursts when her 
funeral of women who _ mother approached her bed. and was occasioned by an abnormal fondness for the father 


resembled her mother. 

Quite evidently a mental conflict was in 
progress, the girl sufficiently appreciating 
the sinfulness of the death-wish to resist 
its full emergence into consciousness even 
during sleep. But its presence and per- 
sistence, as revealed by the dreams, made it 
clear to the physician that he was dealing 
with a case of hysteria motivated by jeal- 
ousy of the mother. Further analysis 
disclosed an abnormal fondness for the 
father, in whose affections the little daughter 
wished to reign alone. 

Sometimes the hysteria traceable to 
jealousy presents symptoms ingeniously 
calculated to compel sympathetic attention 
from the parent who otherwise would 
continue to divide his or her affections in a 
manner displeasing to the jealous child. 
Thus a small boy became subject to attacks 
of severe bodily pain, which came on usually 
at night, and were relieved only when his 
mother took him to bed with her, sending 
his father to sleep in another room. In 
this case, and in similar cases that have been 
studied by medical specialists, it is not a 
question of conscious deceit. The pain or 
other hysterical symptom is wholly the 
result of the sentiment of jealousy having 
so worked on the mind of a neurotically 
predisposed child as to cause a subconscious 


fabrication of symptoms certain to gain 
loving care. 

Likewise, some children, and particularly 
children of an inferior mentality or those 
handicapped by physical defects responsible 
for a seeming or real neglect of them by 
parents and playmates, will under the in- 
fluence of jealousy become so disturbed 
nervously as to indulge in eccentricities of 
conduct having for their object the com- 
pelling of the attention they feel they have 
been denied. For example, jealousy often 
is at the root of the pathological lying of 
neurotic children, who on occasion do not 
hesitate to bring outrageous charges against 
innocent persons. Their purpose is not to 
injure these persons; they tell their morbid 
lies simply because they wish to become 
objects of interested and sympathetic at- 
tention. For the same reason other jeal- 
ousy-dominated children sometimes con- 
coct elaborate deceptions, notably in the 
way of what are called “poltergeist” per- 
formances. 

From time to time the newspapers re- 
port stories of haunted houses, in which 
small articles of furniture and bric-a-brac 
are flung about by mischievous ghosts— 
hence the name “poltergeists”—that re- 
main invisible. When investigation is 
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A curious manifestation of jealousy is that of the child who, resenting another's sharing its toys, 


angrily dashes them to pieces. 


Such a child has been allowed to become too self-centered, 


and every effort should be bent on overcoming its abnormal selfishness 


made, the ‘‘ghost” usually turns out to be 
a small boy or girl, who frequently is re- 
garded as being merely a naughty child, and 


is punished accordingly. This is a mistake. 


It is not naughtiness, but hysteria. And, 
not infrequently, it is hysteria brought on 
by jealousy. 

Nor does the mischief done by jealousy in 
the case of nervously inclined children stop 
with mere childish pranks. It is particu- 
larly important for parents to know that 
there may be a postponement of its evil 
effects. That is, though the jealous child, 
while a child, may not show more than a 
general nervousness, and may seemingly 
outgrow his jealousy without ill effect, it is 
entirely possible that in later life mental or 
nervous troubles may appear as a result of 
the subconscious retention of the jealous 
notions that have long since vanished from 
conscious remembrance. I might cite many 
instances strikingly illustrative of this, but 
I have space for only one, the case of a man 
about thirty years old, who did not dare go 
outdoors because he was obsessed by a fear 
that he would kill the first person he met in 
the street. 

This man, as his answers to the specialist’s 
questions made clear, was actually of a 
splendid character and highly cultured. His 
one peculiarity was this dangerous obsession. 
Psychological analysis to trace its origin 
was undertaken and led back to his child- 
hood. It had, as the setting giving it 
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force and keeping it alive, a deep-seated 
jealousy of his father, experienced before 
the age of seven. More specifically, it 
originated in a murderous wish, enter- 
tained one day when father and son were 
walking together, to push his father from a 
mountain-top into an abyss. The child had 
at once recognized that this wish was wicked. 
He had violently repressed it, had tried to 
forget it, and had seemingly succeeded in 
doing so. But in his neurotic subconscious- 
ness it had remained alive, to incubate and 
grow, until it finally blossomed into the mur- 
derous obsession against people in general. 

Surely it is worth while to watch for and 
eradicate jealousy in childhood. Surely, 
too, it is worth while to develop emotional 
control in your children while they still are 
very young, and to avoid giving reason for 
jealousy by showing a real neglect in sat- 
isfying their natural craving for sympathy 
and love. On the other hand, it is equally 
important to avoid being overattentive to 
them. This is the great danger to be 
feared when there is only one child in the 
family, the exuberance of the parental love 
filling the child with exaggerated ideas of 
his own importance that are sure to be 
rudely jostled when he comes into contact 
with other children. It is the same with 
“favorite” children. They are as likely to fall 
victims to jealousy as the child who is given 
little or none of the love he ought to have. 

To quote an observant New York phy- 
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sician: “The only or favorite child is 
likely in later life to be extremely conceited, 
jealous, and envious. He begrudges the 
happiness of friends and acquaintances, 
and he is therefore shunned and disliked. 
A favorite son, a bachelor of sixty-two 
years, Who was a wealthy retired merchant, 
told me that whenever there was a rise in 
the market he suffered from severe de- 
pression and fits of envy, simply because he 
knew that some of his friends would make 
money. He himself had no personal inter- 
est in the market. Such qualities are surely 
not conducive to happiness, and it is not 
at all surprising that almost all such chil- 
dren are selfish, unhappy, and morose.” 

What, then, is the moral of all this? 
What practical suggestions may be made 
that will help parents cope with the problem 
of children’s jealousy? For one thing, and 
most important, there must be no showing 
of favoritism if you have more than one 
child. By your whole attitude toward your 
children you must make plain to them that 
each one ought to be, and is, equally dear 
to you. Of course, however, this does not 
mean that you should go to the foolish 
extreme of some parents, who carry the 
principle of equality so far as to give 
identical presents to their children. 

The real need is to give your children a 
home environment of such a character that 
the instinct of human sympathy will be 
highly developed in them. Jealousy has 
its roots in selfishness, in an overdevelop- 
ment of what may be called the egocentric 
instinct. The jealous child is preeminently 
a child unduly occupied with thoughts of 
self. His personal desires and his personal 
interests are of paramount importance to 
him, just because he has not been taught 
that the one truly self-satisfying ideal of 
life is to find joy in bringing joy to others. 
To be sure, he can not be taught this 
by direct instruction when he is very 
small. But indirectly, through the force of 
suggestion, he can be taught it even then 
if he is given a good parental example. 

His parents themselves, not merely to 
prevent the budding of the sentiment of 
jealousy, but for the sake of the child’s 
moral education in general, must set him an 
example of unselfishness. In their relations 
with each other, with their friends, with 
casual visitors to their home, they must 
maintain an altruistic rather than an 
egocentric attitude. Showing true love for 
their child they must—and this is especially 


necessary in the case of an only child—cause 
the child unconsciously to realize that he is 
not, and should not be, the sole object of 
their thoughts; that they have other 
interests, other duties in life. Unless he is 
constitutionally abnormal, a child brought 
up in such an atmosphere of general, self- 
forgetting kindliness is almost certain to 
acquire the same healthy philosophy of 
life that his parents have, a philosophy 
inimical to jealousy in every form. 

As an aid to the same end it is important 
to begin at as early a time as possible to 
train the child to occupy his mind actively 
with games and studies of educational 
significance. Of late years there has been 
an increasing tendency to urge that the 
formal education of every child should be 
begun long before the child reaches school 
age—should be begun in the home, and by 
the parent. Justification for this is found in 
the now well established fact that habits of 
thought are formed early, and that if a 
child is not trained from the second or third 
year to think logically, and to think logically 
about worth-while subjects, he will form 
what may become a lifelong habit of think- 
ing loosely, and of being interested in things 
that are not really worth while. But besides 
this justification on intellectual grounds, 
the early beginning of formal education is 
justified on moral grounds. For it isa fact 
which requires no demonstration that the 
child in whom love of study and interest in 
subjects of study are developed at an early 
age will be a child unlikely to become un- 
healthily occupied with thoughts of himself. 
He will have too many and too strong 
external interests to have either time or 
desire for morbid self-communing. 

In fine, you may set this down‘as certain: 
the more you inspire in your children external 
interests in play and work, doing this partly 
by direct teaching and partly by setting 
them an example of industrious activity, the 
less reason you will have to fear that they 
will fall victims to jealousy or to the nerv- 
ous disorders resultant from any form of ex- 
cessive preoccupation with thoughts of self. 

If, however, despite your best efforts your 
child does develop jealous characteristics, 
the safest and wisest thing you can do is to 
take him at once to a good neurologist. It 
may be that the jealousy is only the resul- 
tant of some unsuspected error of his 
upbringing, but it may also be symptomatic 
of nervous trouble which calls for careful 
medical treatment. 


Another valuable article by Mr. Bruce, The Child Who Sulks, will appear in an early issue 
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Synopsis: Motoring along toward the King Arthur country in England, Theordore Gurney, noted young artist- 
author, falls to musing. To understand his reminiscent mood it is necessary to know something of his childhood. He was 
born—and still lives—in Eden Row, a secluded, respectable London street. He had had, as a boyhood chum, a wonderful 
little girl named Desire. Her father was Hal—son of Mrs. Sheerug, a neighbor—and her mother was Vashti, a singer; 
Vashti, who had, out of sheer capriciousness, toyed with Teddy's own little-boy affections by pretending that she wanted 
to marry him, had soon thereafter broken with Hal, and had spirited little Desire away to America with her. As Teddy 
drove along, he was vividly recalling the many happy hours he had spent with Desire, his sorrow at her disappearance, 
and his long-unfulfilled promise that he would one day find her and tell her that he had kept himself for her through all the 
intervening years. This secret boyish love of his, Teddy has confided to no one save an eccentric old woman, Madame 
Josephine, who runs a beauty-shop—Beauty Incorporated—in which he holds several well-paying shares. Madame 
Josephine has sympathized with him and given him the only bit of advice about women he has ever received: Don't try 
to judge them or you'll be unjust; try to understand. 

He is called back from his reverie by arriving at the inn where he expects to spend the night. A puzzling telegram from 
Madame Josephine, however, directs him to push on to Glastonbury. This he does and discovers an Arthurian pageant 
in progress there. Through Madame Josephine Teddy has been called upon to tak> one of the girls to London that night so 
that she may leave for America the next day with “‘Fluffy,’’ an actress with whom the girl has been visiting and who has 
decided to leave England to run away from the spirited and zealous suit of Mr. Horace Overbridge. Before she will 
start for London, the beautiful young lady makes Teddy promise that he will be ‘‘sensible.’’ He suspects that she is 
Desire, his long-lost dream-girl, and as they drive oy through the night, his conviction becomes certainty. With her actu- 
ally by his side, his too-long-restrained love calls for expression, and his impetuosity brings him again and again to the 

oint of disclosing his identity. But her aloofness deters him, and finally she falls asleep. He drives on and on, contemplat- 
ing one after another of several wild schemes to delay their trip and make his newly found Desire miss her boat. Finally, 
in desperation, just as dawn comes, he jams on his brakes and wakes her by the sudden stop. Then he tells her that he is 
Teddy, her old-time playmate. But she is indifferent, persists in her intention to sail, and they drive on to the London 
house where Fluffy lives. There she gives him her New York address and bids him good-by. 

In the few hours before her boat-train leaves he sends her flowers, a copy of his *‘ best-seller,’’ ‘‘ Life Till Twenty-One,” 
and many messages. Nota word does he hear from her, and though he writes letter after letter, days grow into weeks with- 
out reply. Desperate, he decides to go to New York, ostensibly to see an American publisher, actually to find Desire again. 
He cables her of his sailing and expects her to meet him as his boat docks, but he is allowed to land with no one to greet 
him. Phoning her apartment, he finds she is out of town. Later in the day Vashti invites him to dinner, but Desire does 
not return until midnight—and then with Tom, a young actor—and Teddy has to be content with her promise to spend the 
nextday withhim. Promptly at eleven the following morning, as she had directed. he calls her up and is bidden to come 
up-town. She is late in dressing, but finally appears, more beautiful than ever. They take an all-day auto ride, lunch at a 
seaside hotel, and return to New York in time for the theater. On the way home Desire begins to call Teddy ‘‘ Meester 
Deek,’’ the name given by an Italian woman in the play to one of the characters, with whom she was in love. At parting 
Desire dismays Teddy by telling him that on the morrow she is leaving for a two-weeks’ theatrical trip with Fluffy. 

The next morning he takes her to her train, almost determines to go along, but finally remains behind. Then begins 
a seemingly endless wait for her to come back. His constant thought of her seriously interferes with his magazine writing, 
and his other work also suffers. At last Desire and Fluffy decide to return, for Fluffy’s show, ‘‘October,”’ is to go on Broad- 
way. They notify Teddy, and he goes to the station to meet them. There he finds on the same errand Horace Overbridge, 
Pluffy’s lover, who has been in England. They all gotoa near-by hotel for luncheon, after which Horace leaves with Fluffy. 
Desire and Teddy then take a long ride in the park, stopping toward dusk at an uptown restaurant to dine, and afterward 
continuing their drive well into the night. As they finally approach Desire’s Riverside Drive apartment, Teddy kisses her 
for the first time. She makes neither protest nor response. He then helps her out and is bidden a somewhat hasty good night. 


ARCADY As he dressed, he molded the future to 

any shape he chose, rolled it into a ball, and 

EDDY’S first sensation on waking molded it afresh. Now that he had kissed 

next morning was of that stolen her, all things were possible. His interest 

kiss. All night he had beendream- in all the world was quickened. His work 

ing of it. All night he had been and success again became important. He 

conscious of the porcelain smoothness of thought of her thin little high-heeled shoes, 

her hand held closely in his own. He her dancing, decorative way of walking, the 

closed his eyes against the amber shaft of costly frailty of her dress. He would need 
sunlight which streamed from the window money—heaps of it—to marry her. 

across the counterpane. He strove to recall It was half an hour later, while he sat at 

those dreams; but the harder he strove the breakfast, that a small cloud loomed on his 

dimmer grew the lamps in the haunted horizon. Jt grew out of the sobering effect 

chamber of remembrance. He saw vague which comes of being among every-day 

shapes which receded from him and melted; people. A doubt arose in his mind as to the 

since dreams failed him, he flung wide the _ propriety of his last night’s actions. He’d 

windows of imagination. whisked her away from the station without 
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letting her see her mother, and had brought 
her home late, after driving for hours 
through the darkness. Would Vashti con- 
sider him a safe person after such behavior? 
He knew that Eden Row wouldn’t. But in 
Desire’s company, he lost sight of conven- 
tions in the absolute rightness of their being 
together. Besides, as he knew to his cost, 
she was well able to take care of herself. 
Strangers might think— It didn’t matter 
what they thought. Nevertheless, it was 
with some trepidation that he approached 
the telephone and heard Vashti answer: 
“You brought my baby-girl home rather 
late. I hope you had a good time. Oh, 
no, I didn’t mind; but I should have, if 
it had been any one but Teddy.” 

He wondered whether Desire had told her 
mother that. he had kissed her. Did girls 
tell their mothers things like that? 

“May I speak with Desire?” 

“She’s not here. Fluffy called with Mr. 
Overbridge just after you’d brought her 
back. They took her out to supper. Desire 
slept with her last night. I don’t know 
what plans she’s made for today. Yes, I’ll 
ask her to call you up.” 

Fluffy again! He frowned. Overbridge 
hadn’t wanted her—that was Fluffy’s 
doings; she had taken her for protection. 
He didn’t like to think of Desire’s being put 
to such uses. He didn’t like to think of her 
being made a foil to another woman’s ill- 
conducted love-affair. There was a lack of 
system about not knowing where you were 
going to sleep up to within five minutes of 
getting into bed. He felt chagrined that his 
imagination had been wasted in picturing 
her thinking of him. He criticized Vashti 
for the leniency of her attitude; it was 
proper, if bonds of affection were worth 
anything, for a mother and daughter to be 
together after a three weeks’ separation. 
For his own lack of consideration in keeping 
Desire from her mother there was some ex- 
cuse; but for Fluffy’s— The thing that 
hurt most was that Desire should have been 
willing to telescope the most exalted mo- 
ment of his life into the next trivial hap- 
pening, allowing herself no time for re- 
flection. 

All that day he waited with trembling 
suspense to hear from her; it was not until 
the following morning that she called him 
and arranged to go to lunch. Almost her 
first words on meeting were, “I’ve thought 
it over.” 

“Over! Was there anything?” 


“Thieves must be punished. You 
mustn’t kiss me again.””’ Then, with a quick 
uplifting of her eyes—so quick that the 
gray seas seemed to splash over, “Come, 
Meester Deek, let’s forget and be happy.” 

In the weeks that followed, a dangerous 
comradeship sprang up between them; 
dangerous because of its quiet confidence, 
which seemed to deny the existence of pas- 
sion. Her total ignoring of the fact of sex 
made any reference to it seem vulgar; yet 
everything that she did, from the itinerant 
beauty-patch to the graceful frailty of her 
dress, was a silent and provocative ac- 
knowledgment that sex was omnipresent. 

“T wouldn’t dare to trust myself so much 
with any other man,” she told him. 

It was what Vashti had said. “‘Oh, no, I 
didn’t mind, but I should have if it had 
been any one but Teddy.” 

So he found himself isolated on a peak of 
chivalry from which the old sweet ways of 
love looked satyric. Other men would 
have tried to hold her hands. Given his 
opportunities, other men would have 
crushed their lips against her sweet red 
mouth. Because she had proclaimed him 
nobler than other men, he refrained from 
any of these brutalities—and all the while 
his mind was on fire with the vision of them. 
Instead, he put the poetry of his passion 
into the parables of love that he told her. 
They were like children in a forest, hiding 
from each other, yet continually calling and 
making known their whereabouts out of fear 
of the forest’s solitariness. 

They showed their need of each other in 
a thousand ways which were more elo- 
quent than words. Every morning at ten 
promptly—ten being her hour for rising— 
he phoned her. Sometimes he found her at 
Vashti’s apartment, sometimes at Fluffy’s; 
at Fluffy’s there were frequently sleepy 
sounds which told him that she was answer- 
ing him from bed. This morning conversa- 
tion grew to be a habit on which they both 
depended. 

It was a rare day when they did not lunch 
together. She would meet him in the foyer 
of one of the fashionable hotels. They had 
special nooks where they found each other 
—nooks known only to themselves. In the 
Waldorf it was against a pillar at the end 
of Peacock Alley, opposite the Thirty- 
Fourth Street entrance which is nearest to 
Fifth Avenue. In the Vanderbilt it was a 
deep armchair, two windows up-town from 
the marble stairs. In the same way they 
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had their special tables; they got to know 
the waiters, and often to please her he would 
order the table to be reserved. He learned 
that lavish tips and the appearance of 
wealth were the open sesame to pleasure of 
which the frugality of Eden Row had never 
dreamed. 

She was invariably late to their appoint- 
ments—or almost invariably; if he counted 
on her lateness and arrived late himself, it 
would so happen that she had got there 
early. Her instinct seemed to keep her 
informed, even when he was out of her 
sight, as to what he was thinking and doing, 
so that she was able to forestall him, 
thwart him, surprise him. He felt that this 
was as it should be, if she were in love. The 
contradiction was that though he loved her, 
his sixth sense never served him. When he 
had calculated that this would be her early 
day and had arrived with ten minutes in 
hand, he would watch for an hour the surf 
of faces washed in through the revolving 
doors. As time passed, he would begin to 


conjecture all kinds of dismal happenings; 
underlying all his conjectures was the sus- 
picion of unexpected death. Then, like a 
comforting strain of music, she would 


emerge from the discord of the crowd and 
take his hand. In the joy that she was still 
alive, he would hardly listen to her breath- 
less apologies. 

In all his dealings with her, there was this 
constant harassment of uncertainty. She 
would never make an arrangement for a day 
ahead; he must call her up in the morning— 
she wasn’t sure of her plans. He knew what 
this meant: she wasn’t sure whether Fluffy 
would command her attentions. Fluffy 
came first. He determined at all costs to 
supplant Fluffy’s premiership in her affec- 
tions. He had to prove to her, not by 
talking but by accumulated acts, how much 
his love for her meant. So he never com- 
plained of her irresponsibility. She could 
be as capricious as she chose; it never 
roused his temper. His reward was to have 
her pat his hand and murmur softly, 
“Meester Deek, you are good to me.” 

Through the blue-gold blur of autumn 
afternoons they would drift off to a matinée, 
or he would accompany her shopping. 
There was a peculiar intimacy attaching to 
being made the witness of her girlish pur- 
chases. She would take him into a millinery 
shop and try on a dozen hats, referring al- 
ways to his judgment. The assistant would 
delight him by mistaking him for her hus- 
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band. Desire would correct the wrong 
impression promptly by saying, ‘I don't 
know which one I’ll choose; I guess I'll 
have to bring my mother.” In the street 
she would confess to him that she’d done it 
for a lark, and hadn’t intended to buy 
anything. 

“But why do they all, waiters and every- 
body, think that we’re married?”’ 

“Perhaps because we were made for each 
other, and look it.” 

She would twist her shoulders with a pre- 
tense of annoyance; her gray eyes would 
become cloudy as opals. “That’s stupid. 
I’m so young—only twenty.” 

He was perpetually begging her to let 
him spend his money on her, and she was 
perpetually refusing. 

“You tempt me, Meester Deek. What 
would people think?” 

“T don’t know, and don’t care. People 
be hanged. There aren’t any people—only 
you and I alone in the world. How’d you 
like a new set of furs?” 

“Now, do be good,” she would beg him, 
eyeing the furs covetously. 

“T don’t know,” he told her, ‘ whether 
you really mean no or yes.” 

“And perhaps I don’t know myself,’’ she 
mocked him. 

Later, when wild-flowers of the streets 
flamed in the hedges of the dusk, they 
would again postpone their parting. Some 
new palace would magically spring up to 
lure them. Then they would dine to music, 
and she would insist on acting the hostess 
and serving him; sometimes by seeming 
inadvertence their hands would touch. 
They would dawdle over their coffee; they 
might sit on all evening; they might stroll 
languorously off to find a new stimulus to 
illusion in a theater. Their evenings were 
intolerably fugitive. Before midnight they 
would ride up-town through the carnival of 
Broadway, where light foamed on walls of 
blackness like champagne poured across 
ebony. 

At first he was inclined to be dissatisfied 
that he gained so little ground: when he 
advanced, she retreated; when he re- 
treated, she advanced. If to woo him back 
to a proper demonstrativeness she had to 
display some new familiarity, she was care- 
ful not to let it become a habit. 

“The more stand-offish I am with you,” 
he said one evening as he was bidding her 
good night, “the sweeter you are tome. Di- 
rectly I start to fall in love with you again—” 
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‘‘Again?”’ she questioned. 
“Again,” he repeated stubbornly, turn- 
ing to go, “directly I do that, you grow 
cold. The thing works like a pair of scales— 
only we hardly ever balance. When you’re 
up, I’m down; when I’m up, you’re down.” 

“What charming metaphors you use,” 
she exclaimed petulantly; and then, with 
swift, tormenting compassion, “’.’oor Mees- 
ter Deek.” 

But his protestations worked no differ- 
ence. One night, in crossing Tin.es Square, 
she said, ““You may take my arm if you 
choose.” When an hour later he tried to do 
it, she drew away from him, with, ‘I cross 
heaps of streets without that.” 

At the moment of parting she would be- 
come most fascinating; then, for an instant, 
poignancy would touch her, making her 
humble. The dread foreknowledge would 
creep into her eyes that even such loyalty as 
his could be exhausted; the imminent fear 
would clutch her that one evening there 
would be a final parting, and the hope of a 
new dawn would bring no hope of his re- 
turning. She would coax him to come up 
to the apartment; if he consented, she 
would divert him by chattering to the as- 
tonished elevator-boy in what she con- 
ceived to be French. She slipped her key 
into the latch, calling softly, “Mother! 
Mother!” Sometimes Vashti would come 
out from the front room where she had been 
sitting in the half-light with a man—usu- 
ally a Mr. Kingston Dak. As often as not 
she would be in bed. Like conspirators they 
would tiptoe across the passage. By the 
piano, with her back toward him, Desire 
would seat herself and play ‘In the gloam- 
ing, oh, my darling” softly with one hand, one 
of the few tunes which she could strum with- 
outerror. He would stand with his face hang- 
ing over her shoulder, and they would both 
wonder silently whether he was going to 
crush her to him. Just as he had made up 
his mind, she would swing round with eyes 
mysterious as moonstones, “‘ Meester Deek, 
let’s take Twinkles out.” 

And so, leaving the apartment-house with 
its heavy atmosphere of sleep, they would 
seize for themselves this last respite. 

Loitering along ‘pale streets with the im- 
mensity of night brooding over them, the 
world became wholly theirs, and she again 
the haunting dream of his boyhood. There 
was only the blind, white eye of'the moon 
to watch them. Reluctantly they would 
come back to the illumined cave which was 
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fated to engulf her. Their hands would 
come together and linger. Their lips would 
stumble over words and grow dumb. 

“And tomorrow?” he would falter. 

“Tomorrow? Phone me. It’s one of the 
nicest days we’ve ever had.”’ 

In a flash she would stoop to Twinkles, 
tuck the bundle of wriggling fur beneath her 
arm, wave her hand, and run lightly up the 
steps. 

If he stayed, he would see her turn before 
entering the elevator, wave her hand again, 
and throw a last smile to him—a smile 
which seemed to reproach him, to plead 
with him, and to extend a promise. 


DRIFTING 


HROUGH the red-flame days of Oc- 
tober she danced before him, a tanta- 
lizing heart of thistle-down. If she settled, 
it was always well ahead. When he came 
up with her and stooped, thinking her cap- 
ture certain, some new breeze of caprice or 
reticence would sweep her beyond the reach 
of his grasp. 

They discussed love in generalizations— 
in terms of life, literature, and the latest 
play. They discussed very little else. 

“When I’m married—” he would say. 

“‘Well?” she would encourage him, snug- 
gling her face against her white-fox furs. 

“When I’m married, every day’ll be a 
new romance. I can live anywhere I like 
—that’s the beauty of being an artist. 1 
think I shall live in Italy first, somewhere 
on the Bay of Naples. I and my wife,” 
(how her eyes would twinkle when he said 
that!) “I and my wife will dress up every 
evening. We'll have a different set of cos- 
tumes for every night in the week, and 
we’ll dine out in an arbor in our little gar- 
den. Sometimes she’ll be a Dresden Shep- 
herdess, and sometimes a Queen Guinevere, 
and sometimes—”’ 

“And won’t she ever be herself?” 

“She'll always be that, with a beauty- 
patch just about where you wear yours 
and a little curl bobbing against her neck.” 

“But what’s the idea of so many cos- 
tumes?”’ 

“‘We shall never get used to each other; 
we shall always seem to be loving for the 
first time—beginning all afresh. Doesn’t 
it attract you, Princess?” 

“Me? I don’t see what I’ve got to do 
with it. Here’s the kind of woman you'll 
marry: a nice little thing without any 
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ambitions, who'll think you’re a genius. 
You'll live in one house forever and ever, 
and have a large family, and go to church 
every Sunday. And you'll have a dead 
secret that you’ll never be able to tell her, 
about a famous actress whom you once 
romped with in New York before she was 
famous.”’ She had a thousand ways of 
turning him aside from confession. ‘“‘Men 
are rotters—all men except you, Meester 
Deek. Poor little Fluffy! Horace isn’t 
at all nice to her.” 

It transpired on inquiry that Horace 
wasn’t at all nice to Fluffy because she was 
dividing her leisure between him and Simon 
Freelevy, the man backing her play. 

“You see, she must,” Desire explained. 
“Tt’s business. Her play, ‘October,’ isn’t 
the success they expected—it’s too Eng- 
lish in its atmosphere. If Freelevy likes 
her, he can put her into his biggest 
productions. Horace won’t understand 
that it’s business. He sulks and makes 
rows. That’s why I go about with her so 
much—her little chaperon she calls me. 
Men have to be polite and can’t take 
advantage when a young girl is present.” 

“But what does she give them in return?” 
Teddy asked. 

Desire became cold. “Any man should 
feel proud to be seen in her company.” 

Her way of saying it made him feel that 
all women were queens and all men their 
servitors. His idea that love-affairs ended 
in marriage seemed rustic and adolescent. 
To be seen in the company of a pretty face 
was all the reward a man ought to expect 
for limousines, late suppers, tantalized hopes, 
and the patient devotion of an honorable 
passion. He couldn’t bear that Desire 
should class herself with the nuns of plea- 
sure, who dole out their lure as payment, 
and have blocks of ice where less virtuous 
women have hearts. In her scornful de- 
fense of Fluffy she seemed to be building 
up a case for herself. 

In the last extremity, when a proposal 
of marriage threatened, she employed a 
still more effective weapon. 

“Look here, Meester Deek, I like you 
most awfully, and we’ve had some splen- 
did times, but why are you stopping in 
America?” 

He would gaze into her eyes dumbly, 
thinking, ‘‘ Now’s my chance.” . 

His hesitancy would infect her with bold- 
ness. “If it’s for my sake, I’m not worth 
the trouble. I think you'd better go 
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back to England. A good boat sails to- 
morrow.” 

Piqued by her assumed indifference, he 
would pretend to take her at her word. 
“Perhaps I had better. Would you come 
to see me off?” 

“Maybe.” 

“‘And kiss me good-by?” 

“Tf I felt like it.” 

“Then it’s almost worth going.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

Once he gave her a fright. They were 
passing the International Sleeping Car 
Company on Fifth Avenue. “I think I 
will,” he said lightly. 

Entering, he made a reservation and paid 
the deposit money. During the next hour 
she was so sweet to him, so sad, that they 
raced back through the thickening night, 
arriving just as the last clerk was leaving, 
and canceled the booking. 

‘Did you mean it?” she whispered. 

“Well, didn’t I?” 

“But do tell me,” she pleaded. 
you don’t, I shall never be at rest.” 

He slipped his arm into hers without 
rebuff. “Odd little, dear little Princess, 
was it likely?” 

After that, when in this mood of self- 
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effacement, she would insist without fear 
of being taken seriously that he should 
sail. 

“Tf you don’t, I'll refuse to see you ever 


again. But,’’ she would add, “that’s only if 
you really are stopping here on my account.” 
To relieve her conscience of responsi- 
bility he would lie like a corsair, bolstering 
up the fiction that business was his sole 
reason for remaining. 
“Then, it’s your funeral, isn’t it?” 
“My funeral,’”’ he echoed solemnly. 
The Indian summer sank into a heap of 
ashes from which all heat was spent. 
November looked in with its thin-lipped 
mornings and its sudden dusks. Each new 
day was an exquisite wax statue which 
by night had melted to formlessness in his 
hands. He made repeated resolutions to 
organize his energies. He lived impara- 
dised in a lethargy of fond emotions. 
His career was at a halt; his opportu- 
nities were slipping from him. To encour 
age his industry he drew up a chart 
of the hours in the current month that he 
would work. He pinned it. to the wall 
above his desk that it might reproach him 
if he fell below his average. The average 
was never reached. The chart was torn 
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up. His most stalwart plans were driven 
as mist before the breath of her slightest 
fancies. Not that she encroached on him 
by deed or word, but her memory was a 
delirium which kept hin: always craving 
for her presence. 

“If you were to drop me tomorrow,” 
she told him, ‘‘you’d never hear from me. 
I’m like that. I shouldn’t run after you.” 

She left him to place his own construction 
on the statement, to discover its origin 
in nobility or carelessness. Whichever it 
was, it made him the needle while she re- 
mained the magnet. When he wasn’t with 
her, he was waiting for her; so the hours 
after midnight when he had seen her home 
were the only ones free from feverishness. 
His work suffered; he stole from the hours 
when he ought to have been in bed. He 
began to suspect that he was losing his 
confidence of touch. The suspicion was 
sharply confirmed when one of his com- 
missioned articles came back with the 
cryptic intimation that it wasn’t exactly 
what the editor had expected. That meant 
the loss of five hundred dollars; what was 
worse, it filled him with artistic panic. 

In the old days, the days of “Life Till 
Twenty-One,” fame had been the goal of 
his ambitions. He had set before his eyes, 
as though it were a crucifix, the austere 
aloofness of his father’s high artistic mo- 
tives. He couldn’t afford to do that any 
longer. He was spending lavishly; the 
example of the extravagance of Fluffy’s 
lovers spurred his expenditures. He didn’t 
care how he won Desire’s admiration; win 
it he must. Unconsciously he was trying 
to win it with a display of generosity. 
Dimly he foresaw that it was doing her an 
injustice; he would have to cut down and 
recuperate the moment they were married. 
In preparation he painted to her the joys 
of simplicity and a life in the country. 
Her curl became agitated with merriment. 

“That isn’t the way I’ve been brought 
up. Cottages don’t have bathrooms, and 
the country’s muddy except in summer. 
It wouldn’t suit me. And I do like to 
wear silk.””’ Then, with a shudder: ** Pov- 
erty’s so ugly. There’s only one thing 
worse, and that’s growing old. Please, 
Meester Deek, let’s talk of something else.”’ 

She was like a child, stopping her ears 
with her fingers and pleading, ‘‘ Please don’t 
tell me any more ghost-stories.” He felt 
sorry for her; at such times she seemed 
so inexperienced and young. By her mis- 
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placed valuations, she was giving life such 
power to hurt her. Her sophistication 
seemed more apparent than real, a dis- 
guise for her lack of knowledge. He 
wanted to comfort her against old age. If 
one were loved, neither poverty nor growing 
old mattered. He thought of his mother 
and the way she had married his father, 
with their joint affection and her high be- 
lief in him for their sole assets. 

There were times when Desire seemed 
to guess his problem: “I wish you’d do 
more work. Why don’t you leave me alone 
tomorrow? And you oughtn’t to keep on 
spending and spending. I’d be jus*..as 
happy if you spent less.” 

The joy of her thoughtfulness gave him 
hope and made him the more reckless. 
Besides, it wasn’t possible to economize 
in her company. Her fear of the subway 
and her abhorrence of crowded surface- 
cars made taxis a continual necessity. Her 
shoes were so thin that a mile of walking 
tired her; her clothes were so stylish that 
she would have looked conspicuous in any 
but a fashionable setting. Her method of 
dress, in which he delighted, limited them 
both to costly environments. He had 
named her rightly years ago in calling her 
“Princess.” 

Vashti puzzled him. She seemed to 
avoid him. When he visited the apart- 
ment, she was out, just going out, or expected 
back shortly. He had fugitive glimpses of 
her hurrying off to concert engagements, 
or going on some pleasure jaunt with the 
unexplained Mr. Dak, similar to those which 
he and Desire enjoyed together. 

Mr. Kingston Dak was a little grass- 
hopper of a man. He had lemon-colored 
hair, white teeth, extremely well-kept 
hands, and was nearly forty. His little- 
ness was evidently a sore point with him, 
for the heels of his shoes were built up like 
a woman’s. He held himself erectly, and 
when others were seated, he usually re- 
mained standing. He seemed to be always 
in search of something to lean against 
which would enable him to tiptoe unob- 
trusively and to add another inch to his 
stature. He was clean-shaven, and in ap- 
pearance shy and boyish; he would have 
looked excellently well in clerical attire. 
By hobby he was an occultist; by profes- 
sion a stock-broker. His chief topic of 
conversation was the superiority. of Mo- 
hammedanism over Christianity. 

Desire called him “King” familiarly; 
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Vashti referred to him as “ my little broker.”’ 
Although in his early twenties he had been 
divorced and tattered by the thorns of a 
disastrous passion, neither of them seemed 
to regard him as dangerously masculine. 
They treated him as a maiden aunt, as a 
pale person receiving affection in lieu of 
wages, expected to safeguard their comfort 
and to slip into a cupboard when he wasn’t 
wanted. 

“King’s quite nice,” Desire told Teddy. 
“He was most awfully fond of her. His 
troubles have made him so understanding.” 

Teddy wondered what had happened to 
the world that all its women had become 
vestal virgins and all its men unassailable 
St. Anthonies. He watched Mr. Dak for 
any sign that he remembered the days of 
his flesh. The little man was as perfunc- 
tory over his duties as a well-trained 
lackey. 

Vashti’s bearing toward Teddy during 
their brief meetings was affectionately 
sentimental. There was a hint of the pro- 
prietary in the way she touched him, as 
though she regarded him already as her 
son. Her eyes would rest on him with 


veiled inquiry; she never put her question 


into words. She was giving him his chance, 
and he felt infinitely grateful to her—so 
grateful that he was blind to the unex- 
plained situations which surrounded her. 
That she should allow his unchaperoned 
relations with Desire endowed her with 
broadmindedness. “Unto the pure all 
things are pure,’ seemed the maxim on 
which she acted. In accepting that ruling 
for his own conduct, he had to extend the 
same leniency to Mr. Dak’s. 

Desire stretched it a point further and 
made it apply to herself. He found that 
frequently after he had said good-by at 
close on midnight, Fluffy would call with 
a car and carry her off to make a party of 
three at supper, or sometimes to join a 
larger party—mostly of men—in her apart- 
ment. He remonstrated with her. “It’s 
all very well for an actress, but I hate to 
think of you mixing with all kinds of peo- 
ple whose standards are just anyhow, and 
playing ‘gooseberry’ for two people older 
than yourself.” 

“T don’t see that you can complain,” 
she laughed. “If my standards weren’t 
theatrical, and if I were the kind of girl who 
sees evil in everything, you wouldn’t be 
allowed to go about with me so much.” 

There was his dilemma in a nutshell. In 
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joining the ranks of the superiorly pure, he 
was pledged to see purity everywhere. 
Divorces were pure. Nobody was to blame 
for anything. People ought to be sympa- 
thized with, not punished, when they got 
into trouble. He seemed to have made 
lax conventions his own by taking advan- 
tage of them for facilitating his courtship. 
In the presence of Desire’s emotional] tol- 
erance, which found excuses for everything 
and ostracized nobody, his sense of pro- 
priety seemed a lack of social charity. He 
guessed the reason for her continual plea 
that people should be forgiving — her 
mother. The knowledge silenced his criti- 
cisms and roused his compassicn. 

Two moods possessed him alternately. 
in the one he despised himself as an austere 
person in whom an undue restraint of up- 
bringing had dammed the stream of youth 
so that it lay alone and unruffled as a 
mountain tarn; in the other he saw him- 
self as a man with a chivalrous duty. 

Little by little he came to see that her 
fairy light-heartedness, her faculty for tak- 
ing no thought for the morrow, made her 
an easy prey for the morrow. Her ease in 
acquiring new friendships made friendship 
of small value. Her butterfly flittings from 
pleasure to pleasure left her without gar 
nerings. She lived, he calculated, at the 
rate of at least five thousand dollars a year. 
But different people paid it; she contributed 
as her share her gay, well-dressed, school- 
girl self. The chances were that she rarely 
had a five-dollar bill in her purse, and yet 
she was accustoming herself to extrava- 
gance. 

He began to watch her friends. He ran 
over the list of them—found that they 
were all temporary, held by the flimsiest 
bonds of common knowledge. They had 
been met at hotels, in pensions, on trans- 
atlantic voyages. A good many of them 
were divorced or unattached persons. They 
were all on the wing; none of them seemed 
to comply with any settled code of morals. 
The more he saw of her the more aghast 
he became at the precariousness of her 
prosperity. Some day these friends, who 
could dispense with her for months to- 
gether, would happen all to dispense with 
her at the same moment. Then the tele- 
phone, which had been her wizard sum- 
mons to dinners, balls, and motor-parties, 
would suddenly grow silent. She would 
wait and listen; listen and wait; her round 
of gaieties would be ended. Perhaps this 
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thirst for the unsubstantial things of 
life was a part of the price which Hal 
had mentioned. Did she know it? Winged 
creature that she was, she must sometimes 
covet the security of a nest though, while 
she was without it, she affected to despise 
it as dulness. 

When he married her— He became lost 
in thought. If they went on living as they 
were living now, his career would be torn 
to shreds by her unsatisfied energy. They 
would have to settle down. In putting up 
with any irritations that might result he’d 
be helping her to pay the penalty, the pen- 
alty which Vashti had imposed on so many 
lives, on her own most of all, by her early 
selfishness. Towering above his passion 
and mingling with it oddly was the great 
determination to save her from the ruinous 
lightness to which her mother’s undefined 
social position had committed her. 

She was fully aware of the unspoken 
strictures which lent melancholy to his 
ardor. “You think I’m a silly little moth. 
I know you do. I’m psychic. You think 
I’m fluttering about a candle and that my 
wings'll get scorched. Just you wait. I'll 
have to show you.” 

Or she would say, leaning out toward him: 
“T wonder what it is that you like about 
me, Meester Deek. There are so many 
things you don’t like, though you never 
tell me. You don’t like my powdering, and 
—oh, such lots of things. But where’s the 
harm? And there’s another thing you 
won't like—I’m going to dye my hair 
auburn.” 

This threat that she would dye her hair 
led to endless conversations. It made him 
bold to tell her how pretty she was, which 
was exactly what she wanted. 

Sometimes she was sweetly grown up, 
preparing him for disillusionment, but it 
was when she was little that he loved her 
best. Then she would give him the most 
artless confidences, telling him about her 
religion, how she prayed for him night and 
morning, and of her longings to know her 
father. She would plead with him to tell 
her about Orchid Lodge and the people, 
who were her own people, who lived there. 
She came to picture the old house as if she 
also had lived there, and yet she was never 
tired of hearing the old details afresh. 
Orchid Lodge became a secret between 
them, one of their many secrets, like the 
name she had given him. And still they 
drifted undecided. 
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Then a series of events happened which 
forced their love to its first anchorage. 


THE TRIFLERS GROW EARNEST 


IGHT was tremulous with the beat of 

wings. The first snow of the season 
was falling, giving to familiar streets a 
theatrical look of enchanted strangeness. 
Large flakes sailed confidently, as descend- 
ing doves; little ones came in flurries like 
a storm of petals. Perhaps boy-angels in 
heavenly orchards were shaking the blos- 
soms with their romping. Teddy glanced 
at the girl beside him; it seemed that an 
all-wise providence had sent the snow 
specially as a background for her. 

They were returning from the final per- 
formance of “October.’’ They had been be- 
hind the scenes with Fluffy, where friends 
had been drugging her melancholy with the 
assurance that whatever might be said of 
the play, her acting had scored a triumph. 

The illusion of the footlights followed 
them. Streets were a new stage-setting 
in which they had become the dominant 
personalities. The shrieking of motor- 
horns above the din of traffic seemed the 
agonized cries of defeated lovers divided in 
a chaos of misunderstandings. 

As they drove up Broadway, Desire 
crouched with her cheek against the pane. 
She was trying to make out the bill-boards 
on which the name of Janice Audrey was 
featured in large letters. While she per- 
formed her ritual at each vanishing shrine, 
Teddy sat unheeded. 

Her saintlike hands were clasped against 
her breast. Her face hung palely medi- 
tative, a shadow cast upon the dusk. She 
filled the night with fragrance. The fall- 
ing flakes outside seemed to kiss her hair 
in passing. 

He could only imagine the old-rose 
shade of the velvet opera-cloak that hid 
her from him. Her white fox-furs lay 
across her shoulders like drifted snow. He 
ached intolerably to take her in his arms. 

Her eyes were turned away. He could 
see only the faint outline of her cheek and 
the slender curve of her girlish neck. She 
threw out remarks as they traveled, re- 
marks which called for no answer and ex- 
pected none. 

‘“Horace’ll have to own now that she 
was wise in cultivating other friendships. 
Poor old Horace! And all those bills will 
be covered up tomorrow with some new 
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and gazing at her, had a vision of how he had first seen her with Hal. It was a child's song that she was 


upon him; if he were to leave Desire, would she, too, replace him with somebody else? 
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great success. Such is fame! 
discouraged.” 

“Do you think that was true?” 

“What?” Her question was asked 
lazily, more out of politeness than curiosity. 

“That ‘October’ was her autobiography?” 

“Partly. Artistic people like to think 
themselves tragic. You do, I’ve noticed.” 

“T think it was.” He refused to be di- 
verted. “I think it was real tragedy. 
She’s given up so much for fame; it’s 
brought her nothing.” 

Desire laughed quietly. ‘‘The old sub- 
ject. I knew where you were going the 
minute you started. It’s like a hat that 
you want to get rid of; you hang it on 
every peg youcome to. No, I’m not mean- 
ing to be unkind, but you do amuse me, 
Meester Deek. Fluffy’s very much to be 
envied.” 

“Why?” 

“She’s beautiful.” 

“So are you. But being beautiful isn’t 
everything. Being loved is the thing that 
satisfies.” 

“Does it? And loving too, lexpect. But 
you see I don’t know—I’ve never loved.” 

“You won’t let yourself love.” He spoke 
the words almost inaudibly. 

They both fell silent. She still bent for- 
ward, her head and shoulders silhouetted 
against the pane. Her lack of response 
made his passion seem foolishness. 

During the weeks of enforced friendship 
the physical bond between them had been 
growing more compelling. It was only in 
crowded places that her actions acknowl- 
edged it; when they were by themselves, 
her reticence announced plainly, “Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted.’’ Then she be- 
came forbidding, but her sudden gusts of 
coldness, her very inaccessibility, only 
added the more to her attraction. He told 
himself that women who left men nothing 
to conquer were not valued. He found 
himself filled with overpowering longings 
to defy her attempts to thwart him. His 
mind seethed with pictures of what might 
happen. He saw himself pressing those 
hands against his lips, kissing her eyes or 
her slender neck where the false curl 
danced and beckoned. Would this pain of 
expectancy never end? Did she also suffer 
beneath her pale aloofness? 

With the high-strung sensitiveness of the 
over, he began to suspect that his procrasti- 
nations piqued her. Sometimes he fancied 
that even Vashti criticised his delay in 


Fluffy’s so ‘announcing his intentions. 
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He dreaded 
lest Desire should think that he was flirt- 
ing. But why didn’t she help him? Did 
girls ever help their lovers? She increased 
his difficulties at every opportunity. Shy- 
ness, perhaps! Time and again when he 
had nerved himself to the point of propos- 
ing, she had struck him dumb with a lan- 
guid triviality or flippancy of gesture. 

But tonight it would be different. The 
enchantment of the snow tingled in his 
blood. The warning of the woman they 
had just left, who had procrastinated so 
long that she had lost her sincerity, spurred 
him to confession. Surely tonight, if ever— 
His hand set out on a voyage of discovery. 
It slipped into her muff and found her fingers. 

She shuddered. It was as though a chill 
had struck her. ‘What are you doing? 
You’re queer tonight. Funny.” 

He had no words in which to tell her. 
He was terribly in earnest. Hammers 
were pounding in his temples. His face 
was twitching. The darkness choked him. 
He drooped closer. His lips brushed her 
furs. She sat breathless. His lips crept 
higher and touched her hair. 

“No, please.”” Her voice was shaky and 
childish. “Not now. I—I don’t feel 
like it.” 

He drew back. Though she had denied 
him, their hands clung together. Hers lay 
motionless like the beating heart of a spent 
bird that has lost the strength to save itself. 
The power that he knew he had over her 
at that morient made him feel like a ruffian 
who had lain in ambush and taken her 
unaware. 

“Shall I let it go?’’ he whispered. 

For answer the slim fingers nestled closer. 

“Meester Deek, you were never in love 
before, were you?” 

“Never.” 

“Very wonderful. 
don’t act like it.” 

“‘And you, Princess?” 

“Ah!” She smiled mysteriously. “ There 
was a boy who asked permission to marry 
me once. It was just after I’d put up my 
hair. I was only fifteen, but I looked just 
as old as I do now. He told mother that 
he’d saved fifty dollars and that he wanted 
to start early so as to raise a large family. 
Very sweet and domestic of him, wasn’t it?”’ 

“But that wasn’t serious.” 

“No, not serious, you poor Meester Deek, 
but it makes you jealous. And there were 
others.” 
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“How many?” 
“Oh, dozens. I’ve always had some one 
in love with me ever since I can remember. 
That’s why I gave names to my hands.”’ 

“Then no one ever held them before?” 

“T shouldn’t say that. But almost no 
one. I used to let Tom hold them when 
he wouldn’t stop drizzling. Tom was dif- 
ferent; he was a kind of brother.”’ 

“And what am I?” 

“T’ve often wondered.”’ Her brows drew 
together. ‘“You’re a kind of friend, and 
yet you’re not.” 

“More than a friend?” 

They were halting. She freed her hand 
and stroked his face daringly. ‘“ You’re 
Meester Deek. Isn’t that enough? Some 
one whom I love and trust.” 

She threw the door open. On the point 
of jumping out, she hesitated. “The 
pavement’s so slushy. Whatever shall I 
do with my thin shoes and all?” 

“Let me carry you.” 

And his arms enfolded her, she stiffened. 
For a moment there was a rebellious strug- 
gle. Then her arm went about his neck 
and her face sank against his shoulder. 

How light she was! How little! How 
unchanged from the child Desire of his 
boyhood! 

“D’you remember the last time?” he 
whispered. “It’s years and years since 
I’ve done it.” 

“Not your fault,” she laughed. ‘“ You’d 
have done it often and often, if I’d allowed 
you. I guess you wish it was always snow- 
ing. 

The distance was all too short. He 
would have carried her across the lighted 
fover into the elevator, up to the apart- 
ment. He didn’t mind who stared at him. 
He would have gone on holding her thus 
forever. As they reached the steps, she 
slipped from his arms. 

“Oh, you big strong man!” Her gray 
eyes were dancing; a faint flush spread 
across her forehead. “I do hope nobody 
saw us.” He was stealing his arm into 
hers. She turned him back. “Forgetful! 
You haven’t paid the taxi.” 

After he had paid, he searched round for 
her. She had gone. It was the first time 
she had done it; she had always waited for 
him. So she knew what was coming! By 
her flight she was lengthening by a few more 
minutes their long uncertainty. In the 
quiet of the dim-lit room, with the snow 
gliding past the window, each separate flake 
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tiptoeing like a fairy, he would tell her. 
But would he need to tell her? She would 
be waiting for him, her face drooping against 
her shoulder, locking sweet and weary. 
She would be like a tired child, its mischief 
forgotten, ready to stretch out its arms and 
snuggle in his breast. All that need be said 
would come in broken phrases—phrases 
which no one but themselves could under- 
stand. And then after that she might cry 
a little. When thev were married, perhaps 
Hal and Vashti— 

He waited till the elevator had disap- 
peared before he tapped. Probably she 
was listening for him, fearing and yet hop- 
ing for the pressure of his arms and all the 
newness that they would begin together. 
He would read in her eyes the writing of 
surrender, the same writing that he had 
read on the dusty panes of their childhood 
playroom: “I love you. I love you.” 

He tapped; he tapped more loudly. The 
door was opened by Mr. Dak. “Hullo! 
Come in.”’ 

“Where’s Desire?” 

“Tn her room getting ready.” 

“Ready? For what?” 

They entered the dim-lit room where the 
most splendid moment of his life should 
have been happening. 

“Didn’t you know?” Mr. Dak appeared 
not to notice his emotion. ‘“ Everybody 
else knew. There’s a supper-party to Miss 
Audrey. Just the six of us.” 

They fell to making conversation. Mr. 
Dak did most of the talking. Teddy 
found himself agreeing to the statement 
that Christianity was a colossa! blunder, 
and that Mohammedanism was the only 
religion worth the having. He-would have 
agreed to anything. As he listened for 
Desire’s footstep, he nodded his head, say- 
ing: “Yes. Of course. Obviously.” All 
the while he was aware of the embarrassed 
kindness that looked out from the eyes of 
the little man. Somewhere, in the silence 
of his brain, a voice kept questioning: 
“Mr. Dak, are you in love with Vashti? 
Does she laugh at you when you try to tell 
her? Do you wish the world was pagan 
because then you'd be her lord and master?”’ 

“In the Mohammedan faith,’”’ Mr. Dak 
was saying, ‘‘a woman’s hope of immor- 
tality lies in merging her life with a man’s.” 

Then he set himself to criticise pedan- 
tically the breakdown of the Christian ideal 
of marriage. 

The door-bell rang. Fluffy and Horace 
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entered. The sparkle of laughter was in 
their eyes. They brought with them an 
atmosphere of love-making. As Horace 
helped her out of her sables, his hands loi- 
téred on her shoulders caressingly. 

She turned to the others with the sad 
little smile of one who summons all the 
world to her protection. She looked ex- 
tremely beautiful and lavish, with her daf- 
fodil-colored hair floating like a cloud above 
her blue, hypnoticeyes. “I’m sodepressed. 
I do hope you'll cheer me. Fancy having 
to learn a new part and to worry with re- 
hearsals, and then to go on the road again.” 
She sat down on the couch, her hands tucked 
beneath her, her arms making handles for 
the vase of her body. ‘I wish I wasn’t an 
actress. I wish I were just a wife in a dear 
little house—a sort of nest—with a kind 
man to take care of me. Only—” she 
glanced at Horace—‘‘only I never met the 
always-kind man.” 

“Women never know their own minds,” 
said Horace. ‘A law ought to be passed 


to compel every woman who’s loved to 
marry.” 

At supper Desire’s place was empty. 
Teddy turned to Vashti and whispered: 


“Where is she? Isn’t she coming?” 

Vashti looked at him with her slow, 
comprehending smile. ‘“‘She’s coming, but 
she’s thinking. I wonder what about?” 

At that moment Desire entered and 
slipped into the vacant chair beside him. 
All through the meal as the atmosphere 
brightened, she sat silent. She seemed to 
be doing her best not to notice that he was 
there. The talk turned on women and what 
men thought of them. 

“Men may think what they like, but 
they never know us,”’ Fluffy said. “Love’s 
a game of guesswork and deception. Half 
the time when a man’s blaming a woman for 
not having married him, he ought to be 
down on his knees thanking her for having 
spared him. She knows what she is, and 
she knows what he is. He doesn’t. Men 
invariably confuse friendship with matri- 
mony. They can’t understand how women 
can enjoy their company and yet couldn’t 
fancy them as husbands.” 

Desire woke up. “And the worst of it 
is that sometimes we women can’t under- 
stand ourselves.” 

“Some men can.’ Vashti glanced at 
Mr. Dak, whom she had often praised for 
his understanding. Mr. Dak returned her 
gaze as non-committally as a Buddhist idol. 
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Horace leaned forward across the table. 
The gleam of tolerant amusement was 
never absent from his eyes. 

“You ladies are all talking nonsense, 
and you know it. Even little Desire over 
there knows it. Directly you begin to like 
a man you begin to think of marriage— 
only some of you begin to think of running 
away from it. ‘Between men and women 
there is no friendship possible. Passion, 
enmity, worship, love, but not friendship’ 
—you remember Lord Darlington’s lines. 
When love is trifled with, it sours into hatred. 
Every man who loves a woman has his 
moments when he hates her intensely.”’ 

“Did you ever hate me?” Fluffy cov- 
ered his hand to insure the answer she re- 
quired. 

“Yes. And you’ve hated me. Desire 
could tell just how much if she dared. 
You women all discuss your love-affairs. 
You’re fondest of a man when he’s absent. 
When he’s present, you never confess.”’ 

Teddy sat quietly listening. He thought 
how silly these people were to talk so much 
and to love so little. Life was going by 
them; none of them had begun to live yet. 
They were like timid bathers at the seaside 
who splash and paddle but never get really 
wet. They wouldn’t learn to swim for 
fear of getting drowned. He wished he 
could take them to a house in Eden Row 
where a man and woman whom he had 
watched from a child were living bravely 
and accepting hard knocks as things to be 
expected. While he listened, he searched 
the face of Desire, wondering what ghostly 
thoughts were wandering behind her wist- 
ful eyes. 

Chairs were pushed back. They were 
leaving the room. Fluffy turned to meet 
him in the doorway. Her arm was about 
Desire. She hung her head, glancing 
searchingly from one to the other. 

“We're a pack of fools,’ she whispered 
intensely. “Don’t you listen to us.” She 
took Teddy’s hand and hesitated at a loss 
for words. With a sudden gust of emotion 
she kissed him. “Little Desire, why don’t 
you marry him? He looks at you so lov- 
ingly and sadly.” 

“Marry him?” Desire faltered. “I don’t 
know. But we’re very fond of each other, 
aren’t we, Teddy?” 

It was the first time she had called him 
that. The babies came into her eyes; she 
broke from Fluffy and ran down the pas- 
sage. From a safe distance she called 
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laughingly: “I won’t have you hanging 
about with my beau. You’ll be kissing him 
again; and I won’t have you kissing him 
when I’m not present.” 

In the room which overlooked the Hudson 


Vashti was playing. For a moment Teddy, . 


leaning on the piano and gazing at her, 
had a vision of how he had first seen her 
with Hal; only times had changed. The 
man who flitted about her now was Mr. 
Dak. It was a child’s song that she was 
singing, about a lady who was devoted to 
a poodle-dog which died. The last verse 
leaped from melancholy into merriment, 


“But ere three months had passed 
She had bought another poodle-dog, 
Exactly like the last.” 


To Teddy the words were a philosophy of 
fickleness; that was precisely what she 
had done on losing Hal. A worrying fear 
came upon him as he glanced from mother 
to daughter; in outward appearance they 
were so much alike. If he were to leave 
Desire, would she, too, replace him? 

The thought was in the air. Mr. Dak, 
leaning against a table to make himself 
an inch taller, began to descant on the 
transience of affection. He arrived at his 
favorite topic and was saying, “ Now, among 
the Mohammedans—” when Horace _in- 
terrupted. 

“It depends on what you mean by tran- 
sience. One’s got to go on living, so one 
goes on loving. But if you mean that one 
forgets, why, it’s not true. 


“Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and 
mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! Thy breath was 
shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine; 
And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my fashion. 


“One never forgets. There’s always a 
Cynara. One may love twenty times, but 
betwixt your lips and the lips of the latest 
woman there’s always the memory of the 
first ghostly rapture. You seek Cynara to 
the end of life; but if you met her again, 
you would not know her.” 

Across the window the snow drifted white 
as the loosened hair of Time. In the room 
there was no stir. Unseen people entered. 
Vashti shaded her face with her hand; it 
was easy to guess of whom she was thinking. 
Fluffy gazed into space, a child who finds 
itself alone and is frightened. Mr. Dak was 


inscrutable. Horace lay back staring at 
the ceiling, watching the ascending smoke 
of his cigarette. To Teddy the room was 
like an empty house in which innumerable 
clocks ticked loudly. 

He met Desire’s eyes. “We are young. 
We are young,” they said. “Why won’t 
they leave us to ourselves?” 

“My God, I wish I were little. I wish 
I were no older than Desire. I wish I 
could get away from all this rottenness 
and wake up tomorrow in the country. 
Think what it’ll look like, all white and 
sparkling and shiny. Where’s the good of 
your telling me you love me, Horace, if 
you can’t make me good and little—if you 
can’t put back the hands of Time?” 

Fluffy jumped up, half laughing, half 
crying, and threw wide the window. She 
leaned out, so that the snow fell glistening 
in the gold of her hair. 

“Not a sound. Listen!” 

Horace rose and stood beside her. 
“Would you like to wake up in the country? 
I'll manage it. I’d manage anything for 
you, little girl.” 

Mr. Tak broke his silence. ‘I know a 
farm. It’s up the Hudson, seventy miles at 
least from here. The people are my friends.” 

In a babble of excited voices it was 
planned. Of a sudden the triflers had be- 
come lovers confessed. They seemed to 
think that by the childish trick of escaping, 
their youth could be recaptured. While the 
women ran off to change and wrap up, the 
men completed arrangements for the journey. 

When the limousine arrived, it had seats 
for only five; cushions were strewn on the 
floor for Desire and Teddy. She kept far 
away from him till the light went out. 
Again it was like standing in an empty 
house; people’s brains were clocks which 
ticked solemnly, ‘“‘and I was desolate and 
sick of an old passion.” 

They two alone had nothing to remember 
—all the rapture of life lay ahead. In the 
darkness he felt her hand groping. One 
by one he coaxed apart the reluctant fin- 
gers and pressed the little palm against his 
mouth. She allowed herself to be drawn 
closer; he could feel the wild bird of her 
heart beating its wings against the walls of 
the flesh. 

“Dearest.” 

“Hush! Dear is enough,” she whispered. 

Long after she was asleep he sat staring 
into the blackness. All the long tomorrows 
would be theirs. 


The next instalment of Slaves of Freedom will appear in the June issue. 





“Preposterous!"’ says William G. Brown to the suggestion that club-women neglect 
their husbands. His wife has been in active club work for twenty years—and yet in 
all that time. he asserts, his socks have never gone undarned or his shirts unmended 


Men—and Women’s Clubs 


By Clara Savage 


Sketches from life by Augusta Briggs 


“To see oursel’s as others see us”’ is always an interesting and often an illuminating experience. To 
club-women it should be both—especially when the “‘others”’ are all of the masculine persuasion, and 
most of them are husbands of club-women. Particularly timely also, in view of the coming Thirteenth 
Biennial Convention of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in New York this month, is this 


series of interviews with a number of well-known men. 


Perhaps you, too, have often asked, ‘‘ What 


do men think of women’s clubs? ””—not that it mattered greatly, but simply that you wondered. Here 
are a number of answers to the question that you'll enjoy reading—and, maybe, taking exception to. 


HAT do men think of women’s 
clubs? The question was sug- 
gested by a headline on the 
woman’s page of an evening 

newspaper. It wasn’t my newspaper. It 
belonged to a stout old gentleman with a 
ruddy face, gray hair, and spectacles who 
was leaning heavily against my left elbow 
and managing, all unconsciously, to push 
my hat off with jabs from his right shoulder 
at every lurch of the subway express. The 
stout gentleman was perusing the woman’s 
page, which I have observed is a pastime in 
which gentlemen young and old frequently 
indulge. He stopped to read the news under 
the following head: 
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20,000 CLUB WOMEN WILL ADVANCE 
ON NEW YORK CITY 


Host to be Quartered in the 7th Regt. Armory 


WOMEN FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY TO 
ASSEMBLE FOR THE GREAT BIENNIAL 


He folded his paper with a sigh and got 
off at the next station. There was no way of 
telling whether the sigh was due to the fact 
that he hadn’t had a chance to finish reading 
about the biennial, or whether he sighed at 
the very thought of such a thing. It may 
have been the latter reason, for the stout old 
gentleman belonged to a time and a period 
when women’s clubs were frowned upon 
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That sigh set me to wondering. Had I 
stumbled on a type of vanishing gentleman 
in the subway that night—a gentleman 
whose tastes still lay in the direction of the 
home as the only place for women, who 
would have liked to keep them out of the 
subway in the evening and away from 
women’s clubs? Then a vague uneasiness 
came upon me. Could it be that this type 
had not vanished as completely as we sup- 
posed? Was it possible that, under all 
their smiling acquiescence, men did not 
have as much sympathy with the modern 
tendencies of woman as they would have 
us think? Had anyone asked men point- 
blank what they honestly thought of 
women’s clubs? I could think of no one. 
And perhaps all the time, deep down in 
their hearts, they were feeling as much 
resentment toward these feminine organ- 
izations as women are constantly being 
credited with feeling toward a man’s 
club, that mysterious place where John 
must go of an evening to see Mr. So-and- 
So on business—“‘and don’t sit up for me, 
dear.” 

One thing is certain, if men are enthusias- 
tic about women’s clubs, they have had a 
decided change of heart in the past fifty 
years. It wasn’t quite that long ago, as a 
matter of fact, that the masculine popula- 
tion of New York City, with but few excep- 
tions, was scandalized to find that such 
a thing as a woman’s club had been started 
within its very borders. The trouble all 
started in March, 1868, when women were 
excluded from a dinner which the Press 
Club of New York gave in honor of Charles 
Dickens. Two women writers applied for 
tickets. The majority of the committee 
treated the applications as a joke, but the 
women who applied did not. And when 
they found that under no circumstances 
were they to be admitted to the banquet, 
they decided that it was high time for them 
to form an organization of their own, “to 
supply the want of unity and secular organ- 
ization among women,” and, perhaps, inci- 
dentally, to exclude men. The result was 
the formation of a club which after a great 
deal of discussion was named “Sorosis,” 
and of which Alice Carey, the poetess, was 
the first president. Sorosis weathered the 
storm of ridicule and criticism with which 
it was met and held together—and is still 
holding today, as is the New England 
Woman’s Club, founded the same year in 
Boston. It is from these two organiza- 
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tions that the woman’s club movement took 
its start. 

In the meantime, what has the American.: 
man been thinking, as he has seen one club 
lead to another and another; has seen his! 
own wife, perhaps, become an active mem- 
ber of several clubs? What has been the 
effect of the club on the husband of the 
club-woman? Has his wife grown away 
from him? Has he been neglected? These 
are questions which only the man himself 
can answer, and so I asked him, going to see 
Mr. William Grant Brown first. If any one 
ought to know what he thinks of women’s 
clubs, Mr. Brown should. For isn’t his 
wife president of the New York State Feder- 
ation and one of the best known club- 
women in the country? 

Mr. Brown does not look at all neglected 
—and he laughed at the very idea when it 
was suggested to him. 

“Neglected?” said he, pushing back his 
desk chair and settling himself for a com- 
fortable chat in the middle of a very busy 
morning. ‘Mrs. Brown never neglects me. 
She may be president of the New York 
State Federation and on dozens of com- 
mittees, but that doesn’t mean that she 
hasn’t time to mend my socks and sew on 
my buttons, and she never lets me out in a 
shirt with a hole in it.” 

Mr. Brown has many things to say about 
the educative value of the woman’s club 
and its effect upon community and national 
life. To him it is linked up with the idea of 
democracy, with woman suffrage, with the 
development of a sense of solidarity among 
women, and a finer spirit of comradeship 
between menand women. But, though he be- 
comes eloquent in speaking of these various 
phases of the subject, he can not.seem to con- 
fine himself to the purely theoretical, but 
reverts constantly to mention of Mrs. Brown. 

“She was a little Wellesley girl,” he said 
quite irrelevantly, right in the middle of a 
discussion of democratic ideals. “We mar- 
ried and came down to New York. Now 
there’s no place quite so lonesome as New 
York when you first come. I’ve traveled 
all over the world, and spent five years 
working in Nicaragua when I was a boy, 
and the loneliness of Central America is not 
unlike the loneliness of New York City. 
It was by joining a club that Mrs. Brown 
came to feel at home. She joined the West 
Side Republican Club, for all her people 
had always been as staunch Republicans as 
mine had been Democrats.” 
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“So it was the loneliness of being married 
that drove Mrs. Brown into club work?” 

Mr. Brown laughed. It is partly his 
laugh that keeps him from seeming at all 
the neglected husband. He couldn’t throw 
back his head and laugh with that same 
heartiness if he were being neglected by 
Mrs. B. 

“Perhaps it did,” he said. “But you 
can’t find any husband who is a stronger 
believer in women’s clubs and their work 
than I am, and I’ve had about twenty years 
to watch them. I’ve been with Mrs. Brown 
when she spent evenings over in the poorest 
East Side districts of New York, conducting 
sewing clubs for tenement-house mothers, 
or when she talked to girls whom the Salva- 
tion Army is trying to reach and give a new 
start, or to women who have little to do 
besides live on upper Fifth Avenue, and I 
can’t begin to tell you the respect I have 


Everett P. Wheeler belongs to an old—or at least a conservative—school. ‘*Most 
women, he says, “can not do more than keep house and take care of the chil- 


dren.” 


Moreover, “History shows that when women are engrossed with public 
contests and ambitions they become vindictive and implacable.’ Ergo—etc.., etc. 
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for the scope of the work which the woman’s 
club of today is doing.” 

“T don’t wonder they chose her for the 
president of the New York State Federa- 
tion,” he continued. “She is the best 
fellow in the world. I’d rather go hunting 
or fishing with her than with any man | 
know. Shecan do almost anything. Keep 
house? Of course she can keep house and 
cook so much better than the cooks we hire 
for the purpose that it positively embar- 
rasses: them.” 

That women’s clubs are to be an ever- 
increasing force in the community is Mr. 
Brown’s prediction. He believes that they 
will take on more and more of a civic and 
economic character, and that the time is 
not far off when men and women will get 
together in the same clubs. 

To this last statement Mr. Eugene J. 
Grant takes exception. 

“T do not believe that clubs 

" for men and clubs for women 

should ever be combined,” he 

says. ‘I say keep them sepa- 

rate. They won’t mix well. 

Men and women may work 

toward the same ends, but 

they work differently, and 

there’s no use in trying to com- 
bine the clubs.” 

This expression of opinion 
on the part of Mr. Grant came 
only after he had insisted that 
he must not be taken as an 
authority on the subject of 
women’s clubs. 

“What I don’t know about 
them would fill a book,” he 
remarked. It was hard to be- 
lieve that this statement came 
from the lips of a man whose 
wife is the president of the 
New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Chairman 
of Colonies National Society of 
New England Women, first 
vice-regent of the Long Island 
Chapter of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, and so forth 
and so forth. Mr. Grant is not 
only modest, but consistent in 
his attitude on the subject. 

““My business is real estate,” 
he said. “Mrs. Grant’s busi- 
ness is club work. We don’t 
interfere very much with each 
other’s special lines. However, 














] am a very sincere 
admirer of all that 
is being done by 
club-women. I be- 
lieve that the keener 
interest which 
women are now 
showing in public 
affairs is directly 
traceable to the 
training which the 
clubs have given 
them. 

“Some of the best 
work which is being 
done in this coun- 
try today is being 
done through these 
clubs. They have 
come to be a power- 
ful factor for public 
good, and have ac- 
complished much in 
the interest of 
women and chil- 
dren. I believe they 


bute 
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Irvin S. Cobb confesses with becoming pride to having been inside a women's club at least twice. 
He also heartily approves of his wife's club work, says she still has time to be the best-ever wife, 


will accom p lish mother, and housekeeper, and, opposed to Mr. Wheeler, views with apprehension the possibility 
more when we have _ that women will some day take the masculine woman »s-place-is-in-the-home argument seriously 


equal suffrage, and 

Mrs. Grant and I both advocate suffrage. 
But, in the meantime, women are not sitting 
down and doing nothing. It was a woman, 
for instance, who got the tin cans for waste- 
paper placed on the corners in Brooklyn. 
She was one of the finest, most cultivated, 
and quietest of women, but, once she de- 
cided tin cans were necessary, she never 
stopped working for them till she got them. 
Almost every one thought she was crazy. 
She was nicknamed ‘Ash-can S.,’ but she 
never let any amount of ridicule stop her. 
And she got those cans. Today they are a 
matter of course throughout greater New 
York, and hardly any one remembers what 
that quiet, brave little woman went through 
to get them. 

“Women are like that, they see a thing 
which needs to be done, and they do it, no 
matter how hard it is. The club-women of 
America have tackled more knotty prob- 
lems than most people realize, and they 
have come out ahead.”’ 

Someway the word feminism drifted into 
the conversation just here. Mr. Grant 
would not attempt to define it. 

“Feminism,” he mused, his eyes fixed 
as if for safety on a real estate blotter. 
“T don’t know what feminism is.”” Which 


may, perhaps, be construed by some persons 
as a compliment to Mrs. Grant. 

After meeting two men who were as 
unqualifiedly in favor of women’s clubs as 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Grant, it was something 
of a surprise to have the next man who was 
questioned on the subject remark: 

“T believe that most women can not do 
more than keep house and take care of the 
children. This is enough to occupy all 
their time and energy, and they are too busy 
with these duties to be interested:in women’s 
clubs.” 

It was Everett P. Wheeler, a New York 
lawyer, who was speaking. Mr. Wheeler 
makes certain distinctions in discussing 
the subject. He means by a club a social 
club, not an organization formed to do 
some specific work, as are sewing-circles, 
missionary societies, mothers’ clubs, and 
the like. To Mr. Wheeler the distinction is 
quite clear. To others it may be a little 
difficult to understand what could be more 
social than a sewing-circle, more gossipy 
than a mother’s meeting. But to these 
latter forms of women’s organizations Mr. 
Wheeler finds no objection. He does not 
say that he disapproves entirely of women’s 
clubs, but simply that he believes the 
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majority of women do not want them, are 
not interested. 

“There are,” said Mr. Wheeler, who has 
a certain splendid readiness with figures 
which is startling, ‘approximately eighteen 
million women in the United States who 
are married and have families. I doubt if 
more than one out of fifty of these keeps a 
servant. These are the women who haven’t 
time for clubs.” 

In a pamphlet in which Mr. Wheeler 
makes his attitude against woman suffrage 
perfectly clear is found the explanation of 
why he is not whole-heartedly in favor of 
women’s organizations, believing, as he 
does, that through them women run a risk 
of becoming interested in affairs outside the 
home, even politics. Mr. Wheeler writes: 

“All history shows that when women are 
engrossed with public contests and ambi- 
tions they become vindictive and implac- 
able. It was the women in the amphitheater 
that raised the hand for the death of the 
gladiator. It was a woman that urged Mac- 
beth to slay Duncan. It was a woman that 
pressed the reluctant Charles to the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew. It was women who 
sat around the guillotine in 1792, and who 
fired the houses of suspects and slew their 
inmates during the Commune.” 

With these last terrible utterances of Mr. 
Wheeler’s ringing in my ears, I went to see 
Mr. Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of 
Immigration. The labor movement, and 
the woman’s movement, including clubs, 
suffrage organizations, and other forms of 
organized effort among women are, in Mr. 
Howe’s opinion, the most important of our 
time. 

“They are the biggest democratic move- 
ments,” he said. “And the women’s 
movement is even bigger than the labor 
movement in that it represents half the 
people of the country. Through the clubs, 
women are becoming vocal, articulate, and 
party self-conscious. Women can not 
accomplish all they might accomplish with- 
out such group solidarity any more than 
labor could lift itself up unless able to organ- 
ize and act as a group, as a mass, or a unit.” 

Mr. Howe agrees that the clubs are an 
agency for culture and refinement, but he 
rather discounts the purely cultural side of 
club life. ‘It is much less important,” he 
says, “than the psychological effect of 
these women meeting together, being to- 
gether, realizing common ends and ambi- 
tions.” 
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No inquiry into the effect of women’s 
clubs on the club-woman’s husband and his 
opinion of them would be complete unless 
the man in the small town were heard from. 
And so I wrote to Mr. George Washburn, 
whose wife was for several years president of 
a woman’s club in a Massachusetts village. 
The following letter which the reader may 
or may not take with absolute seriousness 
was received from Mr. Washburn: 

“Some twenty years ago a woman’s club 
was organized in this little community. I 
and the other clergymen of the town— 
although I’m not a _ clergyman—were, 
through some chicanery, made honorary 
members of the club soon after its organiza- 
tion. In this respect at least, the club 
showed sound sense—the members knew a 
good thing when they saw it. During 
these years, parsons have come and parsons 
have gone, but I’ve gone on forever as an 
honorary member. 

‘At one time, when a gentleman’s night 
was being observed, I rose and moved that 
the club be abolished. A parson who was at 
that time an honorary member of the club 
indignantly resented my proposition, and 
warmly recommended that the motion be 
placed on the table and that I be placed 
under the table and under the carpet. I 
have never been able to succeed from that 
day to this in abolishing that woman’s club. 

“‘What has been the main havoc wrought 
by this club in our town? This community, 
and it is equally true of others, has for years 
had its various and distinct social and reli- 
gious organizations. What has this club 
done in its short existence? It has drawn 
together these organizations, broken down, 
to an alarming extent, former prejudices, 
made its members familiar with the good 
qualities of heart and mind possessed by 
others, and, in short, bids fair to make this 
village a model one. But what, I ask, will 
become of us without our dislikes, our quar- 
rels, our bickerings? Whoever heard of a 
thoroughly peaceful village? But that is 
what this small town has become, and the 
change is largely due to the influence of the 
club. This is proof enough, it seems to me, 
that a woman’s club is a dangerous in- 
fluence for good in any community.” 

Business man, lawyer, public official, the 
man in the small town, had been approached 
on the subject of the woman’s club; surely 
the man who writes must be added to the 
list. I went to see Irvin S. Cobb. 

“‘Women’s clubs!” the words came in the 
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nature of an explosion as Mr. Cobb sank 
into the depths of a large divan. Surprise, 
terror, uncertainty, and helplessness could 
be detected in his voice. It seemed that he 
had not understood at all over the telephone 
just what the lady wanted to see him about, 
but being a gallant Southerner, and a genial 
gentleman, it had never occurred to him to 
refuse the interview, come what might. 
And it had turned out to be women’s clubs! 

Mr. Cobb braced himself and began: 
“T’ve been to the Colony Club as much as 
twice for lunch,” he said with a slight glow 
of pride, “but otherwise I don’t believe I 
have ever been inside a woman’s club. 
That’s a pretty good record, isn’t it? Mrs. 
Cobb belongs to several, however. She is 
very busy with her small daughter, and her 
husband, and her home, but that doesn’t 
mean that she has no time for outside 
interests. 

“Tt is sometimes said that women don’t 
know how to have a-social club, that they 
always want to work, and have no idea of 
getting to- 
gether as 
men do, just 
for the mere 
sociability of 
the thing. I 
think that’s 
more or less 
true. But 
men have had 
longer prac- 
tise in club 
life than 
women have. 
I suppose the 
old English 
coffee-house 
is the fore- 
runner of the 
modern men’s 
club, and we 
males have 
been gather- 
ing in coftee- 
houses for 
hundreds of 


be sociable. 

“Didn’t the woman’s club start as sewing- 
circles? Sewing-circles are comparatively 
modern compared with coffee-houses. But 
they show that, at the very beginning, 
women wanted to have their clubs useful 
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classed as one of their active proponents. 
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and not merely social. Jt’s queer, but I 
guess they must like them better that way.” 

On the question of whether or not it 
would be a good thing to combine clubs for 
men and clubs for women, Mr. Cobb is 
emphatic. 

“Not at all,” he said. “No one would be 
comfortable. The women wouldn’t be 
quite natural, and the men wouldn’t be at 
all natural; we’d all be acting up for each 
other. Now if there’s one place where you 
ought to be able to be yourself, it’s at your 
club. I always enjoy it when the ladies are 
invited to a club to which I belong. But, 
I tell you, if every night were ladies’ night, 
I'd resign.” 

Although a Southerner, Mr. Cobb has 
very decided ideas on the subject of the 
home as woman’s place. 

“That may have been a good enough 
motto for the caveman to hang up over his 
parlor mantelpiece, but it doesn’t apply 
now,” he said. “If men were doing all the 
outside work for the family, there might 
be some sense 
in saying that 
a woman’s 
place is in the 
home, but 
they aren’t. 
Thousands of 
women have 
to go out to 
help support 
the family, 
and it would 
be a sad day 
for men if 
women got to 
taking this 
woman’s- 
place-is-in- 
the-home 
business seri- 
ously.” 

It was just 
at this point 
in the inter- 
view, when 


George Barr McCutcheon is not cpposed to women's clubs, but neither can hebe Mfr, {4 bb 
en To him romance is the most important S : 

y ears, learn- thing in the world—for women. So long, then, as women's clubs do not threaten showed signs 
ing how to women's romances, he views them as—well, at least. as harmless organizations 


of going back 
to the paleo- 
lithic and the neolithic ages to trace the 
gradual developments which account for 
the fact that Sadie works in the factory 
today instead of staying at home, that 
there was a sudden interruption in the 
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shape of a diminutive black ‘dog who came 
bouncing and barking into the room as 
though he were determined to protect his 
master at any cost from this person who was 
trying to corner him on the subject of 
women’s clubs. 

“Let me present Sunday Pants,” said 
Mr. Cobb. “He belongs to my small 
daughter, and he got his name because he is 
black like Sunday pants — and because he 
pants all the time.” 

Sure enough, between barks the small 
black bundle kept up a continual and audi- 
ble panting. It began to look as though, 
with his pants and his barks, Sunday was 
going to drown out the subject of women’s 
clubs altogether. But Mr. Cobb would 
not allow it. 

“Go away, Sunday,” said he with a cer- 
tain low-voiced determination which worked 
like a charm. 

“Put me down as for them,” said Mr. 
Cobb, getting back to the subject at hand, 
but forgetting to develop his illustration 
from the men and women of the stone age. 
“T’m no authority, but from my observa- 
tion, I tell you, I think women’s clubs are 
mighty fixe things.” 

According to George Barr McCutcheon, 
the main thing in life is romance—Romance 
spelled with a capital R, italicized, if pos- 
sible. To a person with this turn of mind, 
women’s.clubs must, of necessity, smack of 
the unessential. 

“Some of the women in my novels be- 
longed to women’s clubs, I think,”’ said he. 
“Yes, it seems to me that, once in a while, 
I mentioned ‘the heroine’s going to her 
club or coming from her club.” 

But, beyond the fact that clubs are 
something which it is perfectly proper, and 
sometimes rather charming, for a hero- 
ine to go to and come from, Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon reckons not with them in fiction 
and not at all in real life. In fact, he gives 
the impression of one who is a little skep- 
tical of such feminine organizations. 

‘I don’t write about women in groups,” 
he said.. “‘ I never try to bunch them. Each 
one is an individual, an unorganized indi- 
vidual. Group reactions of women are 
beyondme. And, anyway, I believe women 
are like that. If they enjoy associating in 
groups now, it’s an-acquired taste, let me 
tell you, for they never used to. It’s always 
been every woman for herself. 

“Romance is the most important thing 
in the world,” Mr. McCutcheon continued. 


“The girl of today may go to college for 
four years and then come:out and go into 
some kind of creative’or social work, and 
think she has found an outlet for all her 
pent up energies, but she’s mistaken. She 
can’t shut romance out of her life. It 
may come later to her than it came to her 
grandmother, but it will come.” 

Mr. McCutcheon has a theory of things 
moving in circles. It follows that the time 
is coming when we will return to something 
a little more simple than society today. It 
may be this means, for women, a return to 
sprigged dimities, poke bonnets, long, lei- 
surely days spent sewing a fine seam, moon- 
lit evenings in the garden—and the lost 
art of love-making. And there’ll be no 
women’s clubs there! 

But Mr. McCutcheon is not unprogres- 
sive: he admits that women’s clubs and the 
whole subject of organized femininity is 
coming to have a peculiar bearing on ro- 
mance, and he can not long overlook it. 
Even as his interviewer rose to go, Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s eyes grew bright as he remarked: 

“You know, it wouldn’t be a bad setting 
for a love-story—a woman’s club, I mean. 
The hero might masquerade as a woman and 
get in, don’t you know. Really, not a bad 
idea, at all.”” And this High Prophet of 
Romance bowed his guest out with a far- 
away look in his eyes. It may be that 
the next best seller from his facile pen will 
deal with women’s clubs. 

The stout old gentleman reading a head- 
line on the woman’s page had led me far 
afield in an attempt to find out what {men 
think of women’s clubs. Although I did 
not make an exhaustive survey or a nation- 
wide canvass, J interviewed the club-wom- 
an’s husband—and what man should have 
a more decided opinion on the subject?— 
business men, a lawyer, a public official, a 
man who lives in a small town, and men 
who write—a fairly representative group, it 
seemed, and one from which conclusions 
might reasonably be drawn. 

Not one of the men approached came out 
as unqualifiedly opposed to women’s clubs. 
Some were positively enthusiastic about 
them. Others were pleasantly tolerant. 
All took them very much as a matter of 
course. In other words, although he didn’t 
like it at all at first, the woman’s club has 
succeeded in winning over the American 
man. And with this record in the past who 
can foretell what the movement may not 
accomplish in the next fifty years? 
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Conditions in reformatories are a na- 


tional disgrace. Here is the story of 
Larry, who was sent to one of them— 
and is now a convict. His case is 
typical: the things he suffered, other 
Larries are undergoing—only it is 
not too late to save them. Reform 
the reformatories is the way to do it. 
It is essentially a work for women; if 
you want to help, write Miss Doty. 


FEW weeks ago a gray-haired 
mother came to me. She was a 
working woman, her hands were 
work-worn, tears were in her eyes. 

Her boy was in a reformatory, and she 
wanted my assistance. 

“‘Help me get him out,” she kept repeat- 
ing. ‘Help me get him out. He needs me. 
I’m allowed but one visit a month. He’s 
only fourteen and he’s growing hard. He’s 
suffered for what he did. Each visit he asks 
will God forgive him. The man he shot 
haunts him. He deserves punishment for 


Kindly men are they who serve as children's judges. and they protect the boys 
when they can. 
victims are sent to reformatories—on the way. many of them, to prison. In 
the cell-block shown here are 1600 convicts, two-thirds of them former re- 
formatory inmates. This indicates how these institutions “reform” erring boys 


But the forms of law must usually be observed, and so its 


playing with a pistol—he and I know that— 
but he didn’t mean any harm. They 
chased him, and he got scared. He fired, 
never looked where he fired, and hit a 
strange man. When he seen what he’d 
done, he stopped running. He flung him- 
self on the ground and sobbed and screamed 
until the police took him. For several 
nights after that he sobbed himself to sleep. 
But now he’s growing hard. Last visiting- 
day he’d brushed his hair down to his eyes. 
He looked sullen and ugly. At home he 
wears his hair straight back. Then he had 
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a sweet face. I says, ‘O, Son, don’t wear 
your hair like that,’ and he answered 
grufiy: ‘I can’t help it, Mother. You’ve 
got to look hard here to live.’” 

The gray-haired woman paused patheti- 
cally, then added: ‘That reform school 
ain’t doing him any good. If I saw him 
oftener, maybe I could fill his heart with 
love. In his last letter, he says: ‘Please 
come soon. I'll wear my hair the way 
you like it.’” 

As she looked at me over her letter, the 
memory of another mother and son clutched 
my heart. The memory of a son who had 
also adored his mother, and who had been 
sent from her. At the age of nine he was 
committed to the institution in which the 
gtay-haired mother’s son now is. He spent 
ten years there. Today, a man, he is in 
state prison. 

Fear seized me. I grasped the mother’s 
hand as she rose to go. “I'll do my best,” 
I promised. 

This is the other boy’s story, the boy 
imprisoned throughout boyhood. I met 
him in the state prison at Auburn. His eyes 
first attracted me. Though a man, he has 
child’s eyes. Beneath the shell of manhood 
is visible a shy, sensitive, affectionate boy, 
a mother’s boy, a dreamer, a thinker, a boy 
with moral covrage, but no physique. His 
eyes are honest but timid. In their depth 
lurks suffering. He has seen things that 
ought never to be seen. A bad man, a 
criminal, he calls himself, but his beautiful 
eyes belie the statement. No man could 
look and speak as he does and be innately 
wicked. His words come from the heart. 

“Love,” he says, ‘‘is the foundation of all 
good things, of truth, honesty, and beauty. 
To fill me with the love I once had and 
overbalance the bad would require too much 
kindness.” 

When he was nine, his father died and left 
his mother with seven children to support. 
The oldest, a girl, was fifteen, so Larry and 
two others were sent to a combination 
orphan asylum and reformatory. At the 
time Larry was a good little boy. He 
worshiped his mother. At night he crept 
onto her knee and into her arms and there 
learned to pray. It was a bitter grief to 
leave home. Those first weeks of separation 
were torture. He rarely saw his mother. 
On the monthly visiting-day there was fre- 
quently no money for the trip, or his mother 
had to work. If his mother could have paid 
$2.50 a week, he might have had a visit at 
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any time. But poor children can not enjoy 
the luxury of a mother. Daily and hourly 
he longed for her. He wanted to tell her the 
terrible things that happened. But when 
she came, he saw her in a big visiting-room 
with many other mothers and children, and 
his lips were sealed. He dared not tell what 
he knew. To tell meant a beatingand, what 
was worse, punishment for mother. Next 
visiting-day she would not be allowed to 
see him. 

One night a new teacher was put in 
charge. The little boys hoped he wouldn’t 
know the rules. They began to whisper. 
But the new teacher, on the alert, heard the 
whispers. He picked out five boys from 
where the sound came. These he told to 
kneel. The rest he ordered to stand. You 
could have heard a pin drop. The five 
kneeling boys were ordered to hold out their 
hands. Ten times a hickory stick fell with 
heavy blows on each little outstretched 
palm. Not content with one punishment, at 
periods of every half-hour for four hours, the 
new teacher repeated the proceeding. The 
little hands grew red and swollen. Some 
boys screamed with pain. It seemed to the 
watching Larry as ?f his heart would break. 
He couldn’t sleep that night. He saw the 
cringing boys and heard the screams. He 
put his head under the covers and sobbed 
fer mother. ' 

The children in that institution never had 
a good time. There was an hour morning 
and afternoon for recreation in the cement 
courtyard. Some boys played baseball, but 
they hadn’t muchspirit. But Larry wanted 
friendship more than play. He sought 
among the boys some one he could love. 

There was one boy with a face like an 
angel. He had red curly hair which made a 
halo about his pale face. He sang in the 
choir. Dressed in his white surplice, to 
Larry he seemed a real angel. Here was a 
boy with whom mother would like to have 
him play. Shyly he offered friendship, and 
the red-headed lad responded. Larry’s 
heart grew almost glad. This new friend- 
ship was a sacred thing. There was little 
opportunity to be together, only the recrea- 
tion hour in the yard. Then they went 
about arm in arm. Suddenly, one night, 
they were detained after the other boys had 
gone to bed. The teacher jerked the chil- 
dren in front of him. Foul words poured 
from his lips. He told the little boys they 
were wicked, loathsome degenerates. They 
held hands—that showed what they were. 
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Larry didn’t understand. It took much 
plain talk before he did. Then the world 
suddenly turned into a hell. He wanted to 
go away and hide. Everything seemed 
dirty. If only he could have talked with 
mother! But the teacher was not through. 
He sent the little friend away, then 

he stripped Larry and beat him 
mercilessly. He asked if 

Larry would confess his 

wickedness. But Larry 

couldn’t. He hadn’t 

known such evil existed. 

He said so. He was told 

he lied. Again the rat- 

tan descended brutally. 

Finally from sheer fa- 

tigue the man stopped. 

Then he went up-stairs 

to Larry’s friend. 

Soon Larry heard 

screams. His 

friend was be- 

ing beaten, his 

friend was ac- 

cused of evil! For 

the first time in his life 

Larry wanted to hurt 

some one. He wanted to kill 
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that teacher. Soon the little friend, sob- 
bing and terrified, was brought down- 
stairs. Again the terrible questions were 
asked. Shame, rage, and horror possessed 
Larry, but neither boy would lie. They 
were beaten until they couldn’t stand. 
Then they were carried to bed. 
Larry lay crying and curs- 
ing, he didn’t know which. 
The ten-year-old boy had 
become a man. The night 
watchman making the 
rounds heard the sobs. He 
came to the child’s bed- 
side. Larry showed the 
welts on his body, 
and the man has- 
tened for the doctor. 
The doctor had a 
kind heart, but a timid 
soul. He never dared 
right any wrongs. But 
he rubbed ointment 
on the bruises and lis- 
tened to the pitiful 
story. He promised to 
do the same for Larry’s 
friend. 
But this was the 


* 


Scenes on the way to prison via the reformatory route: “pinched” by the “cop” for some more or less 
flagrant offense against grownups’ laws, the youngster, now a “juvenile delinquent,” is 
taken to a detention room, where his record is taken by a police officer. 

There he waits until the juvenile judge is ready to hear his case 
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end of the friendship. What promised to 
be a David and Jonathan relation was 
killed in its inception. The children 
never again dared walk together. More- 
over, they had grown self-conscious. Lar- 
ry’s heart became hard. Prayers and 
mother were forgotten. He sought bad 
company. The unprincipled boys were 
wise. They taught him how to avoid 
detection. One day he discovered his 
companions were planning to escape. They 
had secured a key to the big iron gate. 
The punishment if caught was terrible, but 
they were desperate. As luck would have 
it, Larry and another boy got away. The 
rest were caught. 

Larry was now thirteen. He had drifted 
far from his mother. He was ashamed to 
gohome. He lived with a wild gang of boys 
in a bad neighborhood. For the first time 
in his life he became a thief. He stole to live. 
One day an older brother met him on the 
street and took him home. It was good to 
see his mother, and for a while it seemed as 
though Larry might begin over. But it was 
only for afew days. An officer of the insti- 
tution sent for him. The desperate mother 
tried to hide the boy. She saw he was being 
ruined. She sent him to an aunt, and he 


got a position as errand-boy, but in two 
months he was discovered and taken back 
to the reformatory. 

Again the great gate clanked behind 


Larry. When he was safely within the 
hated walls, the principal took him to a 
bathroom and ordered him to strip. Each 
second the boy wished he might die. Then 
the rattan began its work. From head to 
heels great welts grew visible on his body. 
Over and over, he was asked the where- 
abouts of his companion. But Larry was 
not a “stool pigeon.”’ He refused to tell. 
The enraged principal beat with blind fury. 
Unable to endure the agony, the boy 
screamed, ‘‘ Why don’t you kill me and have 
done with it?” It was his first outward 
rebellion. It brought the principal to his 
senses. He threw the rattan away and 
ordered Larry to put on shirt and trousers. 
These garments were punishment clothes, 
unwashed and dirty from the last wearer. 
He led the boy toa cell. It wasa tiny place, 
seven by three feet. It had four bare walls 
and a mattress on the floor. But Larry saw 
only the occupant. It was Frank, a boy 
who had tried to escape and failed. His 
eyes were sunken and his face ashen. 
Frank was released and Larry put in his 
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place. Larry flung himself face down upon 
his mattress and thought and thought. It 
was three months since his escape. All that 
time Frank had been in a cell. At that rate 
they might keep him there a year. They 
would never find the other runaway. He 
had gone to sea. But though they killed 
him, Larry vowed he would not betray his 
companion. Hours slipped by, and night 
came. A can of water and a piece of bread 
were thrust in the cell. Larry couldn’t eat. 
For four days not a morsel passed his lips. 
Day after day, the boy lay idle; no books, 
no companionship—nothing but four bare 
walls. After interminable weeks the head 
keeper appeared. 

“Your mother and little sisters were here 
today,’ hesaid. ‘J sent them home crying. 
I told them you were bad and couldn’t be 
seen.” 

Weakened and crushed though he was, 
Larry turned on his tormentor. ‘“‘ How dare 
you?” he screamed. ‘‘Isn’t it enough to do 
what you have done without telling me 
this? I hate you. I hate all the world.” 

The words had hardly left his lips when 
he was seized, shaken, cuffed, and the door 
of the cell slammed upon him. Two more 
months went by. The boy grew ill. Then 
the principal appeared with coat and shoes 
and stockings and told Larry to dress. He 
was marched to the yard and ordered to 
stand on the gutter (a small space at the 
end of the play-yard). Here he stood for 
eight hours daily; no work, no school, no 
play. He was forbidden to speak, and no 
one dared speak tohim. Desperation drove 
out fear. Larry found a piece of iron. He 
meant to pick the lock of the gate. But ‘he 
was caught and back he went to the cell. 
There was another beating, more solitary 
confinement, more bread and water. One 
morning, as he emptied his bucket, a 
keeper broke a broom-handle over his 
bare legs. 

It was the one straw too much. Larry 
grasped his tin bucket and flung it at his 
tormentor. ‘Between his sobs he swore he 
would kill that keeper, but next day a new 
man was put on duty. Three weeks later 
the boy was again released from the cell. 
He was now a fit subject for the infirmary. 
This time he was put back into institutional 
life. All hope of recovering the other runa- 
away had been given up. So life dragged 
on. Each day brought new misery. But 
Larry had learned many tricks and often 
escaped punishment. He drifted far astray. 
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His mother rarely visited him. Love had 
vanished from his heart. 

Then came the day of release—when he 
was eighteen. The principal gave him ten 
cents and a prayer-book. Outside the gate 
he paused, uttered a curse, and threw the 
prayer-book into the gutter. Five of the ten 
cents went for cigarettes. Then Larry set 
out, but not for home. No, that tie had 
been too completely broken. He felt pol- 
luted and unfit to associate with mother 
and sisters. He met some boys who had 
been inmates of the institution. They 
urged him to take a drink. The remaining 
five cents went for beer. Larry had become 
a desperado, a full-fledged criminal. Yet 
as I write the word criminal, I realize it does 
not fit. In spite of the abuse, the brutality, 
the dirt through which the boy and man 
has been dragged, he has still the sweetness 
of achild. Deep within is the capacity for 
love, a capacity that has kept his soul alive 
through all ills. 

“T have,” he says, “broken all the com- 
mandments but one. I have not com- 
mitted murder, and as God is my witness, 
I have never been guilty of the crime with 
which as a little boy I was charged. I am 
not a degenerate.”” The pathetic and still 
beautiful eyes testify to the truth of this. 
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Rarely had any boy greater possibilities 
for good. What he might have been is 
gleaned in his summary of his own story. 
“As a child, I adored my mother. She 
taught me to like prayer, but that institu- 
tion taught me to hate it. They beat us if 
our lips did not move when praying. They 
never stopped to consider that the heart 
might be moving in silent prayer. We chil- 
dren came to the conclusion it was better 
to move the lips with curses than with 
prayers. I never went to church after leav- 
ing there. Even worse, I never had the 
heart to pray. I figured I had been made 
to say enough prayers to overbalance all the 
crimes I could ever commit during the 
remainder of my life. 

“When I visited my mother after my re- 
lease, she said, ‘Larry, aren’t you ever go- 
ing to church again?’ I looked in her eyes 
to see if she meant it. Little did she know 
what I had been forced to think of church 
and prayers. She reasoned with me. She 
said the happiness of the hereafter was for 
those who went to church. 

“While she talked, I saw the faces of my 
keepers. I asked if they would go to 
heaven. She said, yes. Then I began to 
laugh. She asked me what the matter was. 
I said, ‘If those people go to heaven, 
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Once the law grips the child who has offended, there is an end to influences that uplift. 
Outside the courtroom waits the “Black Maria,” a sign that they who ride within are 


being hauled to punishment. 


Reformation does not begin here, at least 
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there won’t be much happiness in the here- 
after.’ 

“Religious teaching is a good thing, but 
religion must be taught through love. [If it 
had been, my mother’s love would be with 
me today. I never kissed my mother after 
leaving that institution. This is a hard 
thing for me to say, but it is only admitting 
the truth.. I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for helping me to state what I 
have so long hidden. If you think I could 
have done so under the old prison system, 
you are mistaken. If Thomas Mott Os- 
borne and you and others like you can by 
kindness penetrate my heart, what can you 
not do by kindness with the soft and tender 
hearts of little children? 

“T have told you everything to help 
you guard little children from a fate like 
mine. I will face any one who dares say that 
one word of what I have told you is false.” 

Larry’s life can not be lived over, but his 
story may save others. There is the son of 
the gray-haired mother. Like Larry, he is 
shy, sensitive, and affectionate. His 
mother, his mother’s love—these are the 
things he needs. From these he is being cut 
off. Something must be done. There are 
over a thousand boys in this institution, 
and ell arein need. Larry’s story is not ex- 
ceptional. A young man in Sing Sing 
Prison, who doesn’t know Larry or his 
story, but who, as a boy, went to the same 
institution writes as follows: 

“At the age of fourteen I was arrested for 
looting quarter gas-meters. I was sent toa 
reformatory. It would be useless to de- 
scribe my thoughts the first night as I lay 
in bed. They went back tomy mother. I 
could not resist comparing my situation 
with similar ones at home, with results 
nothing short of appalling. I awoke from 
a sleep into which I had crooned myself 
with my boyish sobs. I had barely time 
to realize where I was when a bell rang. 

“Off to the bath-house we went for a cold 
shower. A little explanation is necessary. 
On the checkered gingham counterpane of 
our beds was sewed a number. I had no 
time to inspect my surroundings and was 
unconscious of that fact. While bathing, 
a keeper began to shout different numbers, 
‘seventeen, two, four,’ and so on. As he 
bawled each number, a shivering boy left 
his place under a shower. 

““*Seventeen! seventeen! seventeen!’ he 
yelled with rising inflection, his face tak- 
ing on a diabolical look, which I viewed 
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with alarm.’ Soon there was no one under 
the showers but myself, and I joined the 
others. Back tothe dormitory we marched. 

“Then on my blue-checkered counter- 
pane I noticed with horror the number 
‘seventeen.’ ‘Seventeen, seventeen!’ The 
number rings in my memory yet. A cold 
sweat of apprehensive fear broke out on me 
as I saw the keeper approach. He roared 
with hate showing in every feature, ‘So 
you’re seventeen, eh?’ I recall I welcomed 
the blow of the descending steel wire cane 
covered with insulated tape, and although 
blow after blow descended with increasing 
force, I preferred that to watching his hid- 
eous, diabolical visage. The results were 
ridges and welts all over my back, neck, legs, 
and arms, rendering them numb. I couldn’t 
even have used a spoon for my breakfast had ’ 
I had the least inclination for that meal. 
But I hadn’t; young and hardy asI was, the 
appetite of youth was missing. I learned 
that the keeper who had beaten me was 
an Indian. But I soon found out that that 
made no especial difference. Almost all 
the keepers convinced me they were 
equally fiendish, and I have an opinion they 
were all Indians of the tribe of Tammany. 
This beating was but introductory to a 
series which served to create within me a 
determination to get even with everything 
and everybody. My mother died before I 
was released. But all love and goodness 
had been beaten out of me. I came out 
infinitely worse than I went in, with the 
result that I have finally landed where I 
am—in state prison.” 

There are a dozen more stories of this 
institution. They all corroborate one 
another, yet none of the writers are ac- 
quainted. This similarity of statement 
makes a strong case. Compare the follow- 
ing with Larry’s story. 

“‘T spent eight years in the —— reforma- 
tory. My mother sent me there because 
she was unable to support me. The punish- 
ments in this place were awful. We were 
beaten all over witha rattan. Religion was 
beaten into us. I haven’t been inside a 
church since I left that institution. Our 
mothers were allowed one visit a month. 
The keeper in charge of the visiting-room 
was very genial to the parents, but woe 
betide the kid, when visiting-day was over, 
if he made any complaint to his mother. It 
was a good ‘trimming’ for him that night. 

“T entered that institution when I was 
young and needed a mother’s love and care, 
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Here seems to be good material for making men. 


Unfortunately the influence of whe pea boy 


in the group and of the attendants has nothing to counteract it. Once a month a letter 
may be sent to mother, once a month she may call—:f the boy has been good 


and when finally released I cared nothing for 
love or anything else. I had been com- 
pletely cut off from family ties. Does it sur- 
prise you I am a convict today?” 


The stories in this article have been con- 
fined to one institution, but it is no excep- 
tion. Other reformatories are equally 


guilty. The majority of children’s institu- 


tions cut children off from home and rob 
them of a mother’s love. The first great 
reform is to throw open the institutions. 
Let the public see what is going on. Why 
should we be so tender of head keeper and 
officers, so anxious to protect them from 
criticism that we permit no inspection ex- 
cept by a special commission? Why should 
the word of officials always be accepted and 
that of suffering and unprotected children 
ignored? Asone convict says: “Open your 
reformatories and orphan asylums to all 
visitors the way Thomas Mott Osborne has 
thrown Sing Sing open. This is the greatest 
safeguard against evil administration.” 
This convict is right. Neither public 
schools nor boarding-schools are demoral- 
ized because visitors see and talk to the 
children. On the contrary, it keeps up the 
standard. Once a spirit of openness and 
frankness is cultivated, mothers will not be 
debarred from institutional doors. Every 
child should have the right to see his 
mother once a week. If she can’t come 
to him, why not let him gotoher? Board- 


ing-school children frequently spend Sun- 
day at home. Is there any reason why an 
orphan shouldn’t visit relatives? Even a 
reformatory youngster should be tried out 
by home visits, some months before his 
release. Jf he can’t spend Sunday with 
his people and behave, he isn’t fit to be 
released. 

A mother’s visit should never be stopped 
because of a son’s bad behavior. Then, if 
ever, mother-love is needed. It is of vital 
necessity that every child in an institution 
have a mother or an adopted mother, 
some one to whom they pour out their 
heart. This is as important as_ tooth- 
brushes, soap, or warm clothing.~ Would 
that every child had a home, but in de- 
fault of that, institutions must no longer 
be run like factories. They must be human- 
ized. The process of humanizing is essen- 
tially woman’s work. If you inform a board 
of men trustees that the institutional plumb- 
ing is bad and the children are getting 
typhoid, they will change it with a will and 
install the latest improvements. But they 
grow perplexed over a baby with tears in his 
eyes, and run away. To nourish the heart of 
a child and make it blossom like a flower is 
woman’s secret. Love is the center of life. 
Because women know this, they must break 
through the grim man-made institutions 
and see that no child goes unloved or 
unvisited. 


Miss Doty’s next article will appear in the June issue. 623 





While thinking death-poetry, I observed sound of feet walking in. Ilook. Yes. Mrs & Mr 


had returned inward. They gazed at me making whats-matter expression. 


“Who do that?” require Hon. Mrs. 


“I,” is snakebite retork for me 


‘Togo Studies a Bride and Groom 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor “Good Housekeep” Magazine, 
great homelove publisher, 


EAREST SIR:— 

You can find me at last. I are 
now residing forever (temporarily ) 
at home of Mrs & Mr Marma- 

duke Bliss, homyspoon couple of new mar- 
riage characteristic, living near New Jersey. 
If you wish find me at that postoffice, 
write me to there where I shall be remain- 
ing until fired for some other reason. 

That Hon. Mrs Bliss are sweethearted 
lady of 23 years complete inexperience who 
appear quite romance while eating plain 
food off from wedding-presents. She dresses 
all day in a trousseau and awaits return- 
back of Hon. Husband who are in city ex- 
pecting to be tired business man. Each 


nighttime he approach by trolley-walk, 
making his legs look heroic. Hug-hug en- 
joyed while Hon. Mrs require, “ Marma- 
duke, what make me so happy?” 

“Weather, perhapsly,” he notate with 
eyewink, American salute. 

“Then you do not love me some more?”’ . 
she notate by sudden weep. 

“Why you suspect that ridiculous?” he 
ask out kissfully. 

“Because so,” she snagger. ‘‘If love re- 
mained, you would not make laughing joke 
about happiness.” 

“‘T got some sense of humorous,” he snag- 
ger with Edw Foy expression. 

“Ah! Then you are deceiving me!” she 
ollicute for sobbs. 

“Deariepet!”’ he demonstrate by arm- 
closp, “‘how can I save love?” 














“Cease neglect,” she whasper. “Take 
me to movie pictorial show.” 

Pretty soonly dinner-eat enjoyed. Con- 
siderable bride-language. 

‘“Oodle-poodle!”” That from her. 

“Hun-bun!” This from him. 

Kisses between soups. 

“Uggle-bunny!” 

““Hop-toad!” 

Sometime you can not tell whether they 
are talking food or menagerie, except they 
look quite Cupid. Etc. 

One brilliance of morning a. m. Hon. Mrs 
come me with sweetly smiling. At that 
momentary time I were in kitchen awashing 
wedding-presents after breakfast-eat. 

“Togo,” she say forth, “ours was a wed- 
ding of great richness.” 

“T salute it,’’ were bright answer for me. 

“Everything were wealthy,” she corrode 
onward. “Aunt Chlorine’s wedding-cake 
were so rich that I covered slight portion of 
it with brocade so that my dearie Marma- 
duke can use it for paperweight. Gold- 
lined mustache cup which you are now wash- 
ing were present from Uncle Unicorn Todd.” 

“Tt will be fashionable when Hon. Hus- 
band get mustache,” I say it. 

‘“‘Undoubtlessly,” she narrate. “Amongst 
other valuables you observe we got 18 sets 
golden gooseberry spears, 22 silver horse- 
radish broilers, 13 Belgian 
hare brushes, and 8 en- 
graved watermelon saws.” 

“These I no- 
tate,’ I pro- 
nounce. 

“Your duty is to 
be insurance man 
for all these beauti- 
ful curios,” she 
deploy. “You 
must wear Detec- 
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bothways expression of cautious eyelids she 
switched on electricity of light. 

I could observe. 

There on high-up shelfs stood 611 dishes 
of same family amidst its cups, soup tour- 
aines, & smashable valuation of china. 
They were covered with similar pink com- 
plexions surrounded by purplish knots, 
forgot-me-knots, golden fences, portraits of 
Swedish landscapes, and numerous demen- 
tia of expensive coloration. Art on all those 
plates looked very enraged. 

“This,”’ she demotize, “are complete set 
of Plattsberg ware donated at marriage- 
time by Aunt Jezabel Prink. Cost of that 
set were $288.88 including drayage.” 

“If you count each scallop, 2,’ I swerve, 
“the price is cheap.” 

“Perhapsly,” she corrode. ‘Aunt Jeza- 
bel are rich enough to afford what she likes. 
Therefore I keep her gift carefully con- 
cealed.” 

‘Are these dishes never shown to human 
admiration?” I manage. 

“Once annually,” she devastate, “when 
Aunt Jezabel come.” 

“You wish appoint me special keeper for 
this valuable?” I sub. 

“Quite carefully I wish it,” she devoid. 
“‘Guard continuously for see that none of 
those dishes ever escape.” 

One eve p. m. while Hon. 
Mr were making dinner-eat, 
Hon. Mrs require by love- 
“A eyes. “Sugar-man, you like 
ve that Scottish stew?” 
‘ “Who make it?” 
he ask out. 

“T did,” she say 
forth. 

“Tt are delight- 
some!” he renig 
joyly. Kisses before 


tive Burns eye- eats. 
brows whenever Pretty soonly 
any species of de- BW come end-off 
struction arrive to nourishment of 
took off my wed- desert. 
ding wealths.” & “My hero,” she 
s Distinctually,”’ Pretty soonly dinner-eat enjoyed. Con- mr, denominate, = you 
I promote 7 siderable bride-language. ““Oodle-poodle!"’ That enjoy that bungalow 
62 ne 2? from her. “ Hun-bun!"’ This from him. Kisses between qe oy 5 
& O yes: she soups. “Uggle-bunny!"’ “ Hop-toad!"" Sometime you pudding: : 
holla b ridefully. can not tell whether they are talking food or menagerie “Who bake it?’’ 
“T got something he search. 
more valuable than everything. Ishow you.” “Togo,” she resume. 


With silent feetprints peculiar to ants 
waltzing on pillows she led me to inside 
closet hidden by kitchen interior. With 


“T are not crazed about it,”’ he disgust. 
“Too bad! I must teach poor Japanese 


to cook.”’ 
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I forgive that deceptiveness. 

“Nothing in my home life offends me,”’ 
he report by husband grins. ‘Togo seem 
yellowish angel. Nothing discourages me. 
At times I can get used to Aunt Jezabel’s 
china. Such grandeur can not be soiled 
by daily use. I are very contented to 
think it are away in closet where it can 
be revered without looking at it.” 

“Togo are on continuous guard over that 
set, so our secret shall never be dishcov- 
ered,” ollicute Hon. Bride while I make 
proudness with my straight stumach. 

That night p. m. Hon. Mrs & Mr make 
bridge-gamble with some other college 
friends. No soonly had front door slammed 
than I continue important work awashing 
bridegroom silver and replacing him away 
with love-care. Responsibility filled my 
lungs. 

While thusly endeavoring, of suddenly I 
hear strange sound of noise. I listens. Yes. 
Distinctually from secretive closet where 
precious Jezabel chinawear was, I could 
observe that racket. So ha! Burglary was 
entering to steal it away! It must not. 

Putting great strength of calamity into 
my wrists and elbows I seeze stove-poke 
capable of murder. Compelling my toes to 
walk silently I approach forward toward 
Hon. Closet where that burglary was en- 
deavoring to do so. Hon. Door stood a jarr 
and with sudden inrush of angry feet I ele- 
vated Hon. Poke to battle position while 
stampeding inside. Horbleness ensued. 
Something similar to a ghost with sharp 
feet splounced down upon me from top-tip 
shelf while muttering shreek & yall. Giving 
war-cry of angry rage I bat-stroked up & 
down, intentional to kill. 

Scrashes!!! With bursted rummbil re- 
sembling Mt Vesuvius falling into Rome, 
Italy, every shelf in Hon. Closet come loose 
very impromptu while all valuable Jezabel 
china slid bang-jam-splatter all over my 
shoulders and intellectual brain. 22 butter 
plates splashed brokenly against my ear, 13 
pinkish-purpling egg-cups exploded from 
my knee, while my skull was enclosed by one 
cracked soup-touraine resembling German 
helmet. There I sat dreaming about confu- 
sion while 18814 lbs bursted dishes covered 
my up to kneck. 

From distant get-away I could observe 
what that Hon. Burglar was when seen. He 
were a merely Thos Cat out ratting for mice. 

“What to do for it?” I thought thought- 
fully while setting. Hon. Mrs had said 
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distinctually that Aunt Jezabel dishes was 
precious like Mikado—too nice to be seen 
regularly. Yet here they had escaped in 
state of massed explosion. Assurancely, 
this was good-by for Togo from such loving 
job. Too sad! 

Yet I must depart off; so I prepare to 
make quick adoo. Unwinding my legs from 
smashy of dish, I eloped to up-top room 
where my valise and derby hat was there. 
I pack those and all other clothing I con- 
tained. Secretively I tap-toe down-stair, 
determined to make get-out before kick-out. 

While scampering past kitchen I stop for 
a momentary while I took horfied glimyse 
at what I had did. Tears stood up in my 
eyes when I thought what heartbroken- 
ness Hon. Mrs Bride would enjoy. 

While thinking death-poetry, I observed 
sound of feet walking in. I look. Yes. 
Mrs & Mr had returned inward from gam- 
bling party. They gazed at me making 
whats-matter expression. 

“Who do that?” require Hon. Mrs. 

“T,” is snakebite retork for me. 

*“ All broke?” require Hon. Mr. 

“Entirely,” I commute. 

“What you doing dressed in derby & suit- 
case?”’ ask her. 

“Escaping because of calamity,” I nar- 
rate. 

““Marmaduke, lock kitchen door,” re- 
nounce Hon. Mrs stubbly. “Togo, you 
shall not remove away thus easily. You 
have broke Jezabel memorandum with one 
scrash. There is no other dishes like them 
in captivity.” 

“O Mrs Madam,” I execite frightly, mak- 
ing praying crouch with knees, “do not 
broil me for crime. I merely wish escape.” 

“You never can,” she holla. ‘‘I shall keep 
you and serve you right for what you have 
done.” 

“What you intend do to me?”’ I resurrect. 

“Raise your wages,” she snagger. “To 
remove Aunt Jezabel dishes so neatishly 
shows genius. Genius deserves reward.” 
While looking up I observed her giggles. 
Hon. Mr do similar with basso. 

“Here are 1$ in advancement,”’ he snug- 
gest. “‘As soonly as you can find ways to 
murder watermelon saws, gooseberry spears, 
& other etc., I shall raise your wager still 
loftier.”’ 

Saying what they left me standing there 
quite confused about America. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, HasHtmura Toco. 


Togo at last has a regular job. Next month he Banishes a Specter for the ‘“‘ newly-weds.” 





What Happened to Nathalie 


The Prettiest of the Eight E’s Finds Her Beauty Both 
a Liability and an Asset 


By Mary Hastings Bradley 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


ND when next we meet, Miss Nathalie 
Estabrook will furnish us with a 
chapter of her adventures entitled, 
‘Her Face Her Fortune!’” 

That had been some of Patsy Emmett’s 
parting nonsense. And Nathalie Estabrook 
had answered, coloring, half smiling, half 
vexed, ‘‘I don’t believe you girls think I can 
do anything!” 

And listening to their rush of reassurances 
Nathalie had been painfully conscious of 
the secret sinking of her own heart. More 
than all the girls she had been dazed and 
bewildered by the abrupt overthrow of all 
that had gone before in her life. Less than 
any of them she had felt the lure of the 
larger possibilities to be conquered. She 
had been dismayed not to be able, she who 
had always prided herself upon her applica- 
tion and conscientious thoroughness, to put 
her hand upon a single quality or gift that 
would help her in this crisis. No talent 
spoke, no inclination urged. She had no 
training in any field. And she had many 
youthful shrinkings and distastes. She 
could never, for instance, be a nurse, she 
feared the thought of competition, and it 
was manifestly impossible for her to sell 
goods over a counter. 

Yet to her mother’s suggestions of teach- 
ing or library work as suitably ladylike 
occupations for refinement in financial 
distress she had secretly intense, though 
unacknowledged, perhaps even unrecog- 
nized, objections. Vaguely her young blood, 
just waking to romance, began to seek a 
life of freer, more stirring contacts. Quite 
suddenly she decided to study stenography. 
There was always opportunity, she pointed 
out, in the business world. She could get a 
position as a beginner and go on studying 
nights. 

Her father, shattered and _ bedridden, 
nodded approvingly. ‘‘But—a_ stenog- 
rapher!”’ her mother had faltered. 

Nathalie had looked at her with serious, 


hopeful young eyes. ‘I think I’d make a 
good secretary.” 

Secretary! A magic word! And to the 
mother’s eyes, even in the last moment’s 
pain of parting, Nathalie’s beauty—that 
delicate, springlike loveliness which made 
the girl seem a young creature apart from 
the plain necessities of life—cast its roman- 
tic glamour over the hardness of this 
untried path. 

And to Nathalie herself, as the train 
rushed her nearer and nearer the great city, 
the magic word painted most reassuring 
visions for her innocent thoughts to feed 
upon—future pictures of herself, black- 
frocked, with crisp white collar and cuffs, 
sitting at interested attention before a 
group of dignified, gray-haired men at 
conference in some mahogany-paneled room. 
She would become invaluable to her 
employers, impress them with her con- 
scientious excellence, her refined ability. 
It was a fine scene, full of calm and affluence. 
And if in the background of the vision 
there lurked the sketchy portrait of a 
junior partner, or the collegiate son of the 
nicest gray-haired man, why Nathalie 
was not consciously responsible for it. 
That was painted in by Youth, the Colorist! 
For the girl was eighteen, inexperienced, 
inexpert, absolutely untried. She had 
known nothing but luxury and tenderness. 

And so she departed for New York that 
November, just a month after the fire had 
laid Chiltern waste, went to the nice 
boarding-house which had been recom- 
mended to her mother, and took the six- 
week course which a highly self-advertised 
school proclaimed would secure for her a 
position in the business world. And at the 
end of six weeks the school, for a fee, found 
her a position, from which, at the end of 
two more weeks, she was promptly dis- 
charged. 

She did not suspect at the time that the 
place was continuously refilled by girls from 
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that school. She only knew that she was 
facing New York absolutely alone, that her 
money was nearly gone, and that, instead 
of sending more, her mother was looking 
to her, with innocently ingenuous hope, 
for a little help ere long. So she left the 
nice boarding-house for a cheap furnished 
room and began the study of advertisements 
by night and the pursuit of them by day. 

Into the office of Moulton, Byer & Byer 
a stream of girls flowed, proceeding from 
the outer office into the private office of the 
younger Mr. Byer and thence, without great 
delay, by a private door into the corridor 
and the outer world again. It came the 
turn of the girl in blue broadcloth. She 
straightened nervously, entered, closed the 
door as directed, and confronted a very 
tired-looking young man behind a ma- 
hogany desk. 

He raised a pair of languid eyes which 
took in, as by a process of instant absorp- 
tion, the impression of her slender, delicate 
figure, her rich black furs, her astonishingly 
lovely youth. Indifferently his gaze re- 
turned to the blotter beneath his hand on 
which he drew cabalistic symbols while the 
girl responded to his perfunctory questions 
with the characteristic eagerness of an 
applicant. 

In the middle of her speech he shook his 
head. ‘You'll not do. Leave by the door 
on the left, please.” Mechanically his hand 
reached toward the bell. 

Disconcerted, Nathalie wavered, then 
urged a question of unexpected courage. 
“But why won’t I do? Is it lack of experi- 
ence? If you’d try me you’d find—” 

He shook his head, absently regarding 
his last symbol, his left hand poised above 
the bell. A sudden flush stung the girl’s 
cheeks, a sudden anger invaded her. “Will 
you kindly tell me why I am unavailable?” 

The quality of the tone made him look up, 
but his eyes swept her with a negligent 
finality that roused her to absurd fury. Her 
voice shook. 

“You haven’t half heard me—haven’t 
given me a chance! What is the reason?”’ 

Nathalie Estabrook did not know her 
own voice. She did not know her ownself— 
or what she had always regarded as her own- 
self. A wild defiance had gripped her. She 
was tired, she was frightened, she was 
desperate. For it was February, she had 
gone from failure to failure, and now this 
was the kind of work she wanted, the kind 
of office in which she could work. Her 
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eyes, blue and brilliant, fixed themselves 
upon the languid young man in a desperate 
yet defiant appeal. If he would only Jook 
at her, she thought. If he would only see 
how different she was and—yes, how 
attractive! 

“Tf you would really—like to know,” said 
he, separating the phrases with a half moon 
upon his blotter, which he paused to regard 
with somber pride, ‘you are too good- 
looking. We do not employ beauties.” 

“Why not?” she heard herself saying 
passionately. 

“We really needn’t go into it, need we?” 
he murmured. ‘The door on your left, 
please. And shut it quietly.” 

“T am not—not accustomed to slamming 
doors,” said Nathalie Estabrook, ‘but I 
shall not go until you tell me—why not? 
What has my—my appearance to do with 
it? You advertised for an assistant stenog- 
rapher and an outer office girl. As long as 
I am capable and reliable and—and—neat 
—what has my appearance to do with it?” 

The young man looked extremely bored. 
“Really!” he murmured, in deprecation of 
her urgence. “Well, it is perhaps a fad of 
our own, but we prefer our force a working 
force—for the firm. We do not care to have 
Smith spending his time sharpening the 
stenographer’s pencils, nor Brown sulking 
at Jones because he has superseded him in 
favor. And we prefer our phone free from 
the importunities of date-makers. Also, 
our drinking-cups are not intended for 
violet-holders. Really, you know, I can’t 
go into all this. It’s just the way we feel.” 

“But how do you know I am like that?”’ 
Nathalie refused to follow the significant 
turn of his eyes to the door, the patience of 
his suspended gesture above the bell. “You 
are unjust! I’m not—like that!” 

““No? But don’t let it distress you.’’ He 
was soothingly ironic. “In many places 
your looks are an asset. Here they happen 
to be a handicap. We are not without 
experience, making perhaps, for prejudice. 
My time, however, is too limited—” 

She looked at bay as she stood there 
against the dark mahogany of the door, the 
color high in her cheeks, her eyes strangely 
bright under their glamourous sweep of 
lashes. 

She felt tricked and infuriated. She had 
had slight but bitter experience of the 
offices in which her looks were an asset. 
But to be told now that they were a 
handicap! To be rejected, not from any 
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proved incapacity, but for herself! She 
wanted nothing so much in the world as to 
stay here and confront this supercilious 
young man with her thorough superiority 
to the attentions of Smith, Brown, and 
Jones. So she flamed—and withstood him. 

“Vou need not 
be so considerate 
for your clerks. 
I shall not know 
they exist — ex- 
cept officially. I 
shall be working 
for you. And 
does it matter to 
you how I look?” 

The speech 
leaped out at 
him. An unex- 
pectedly quizzical 
smile quirked the 
corners of the 
young man’s 
rather weary- 
looking mouth. 
An unexpectedly 
quizzical gleam 
lighted the look 
he turned upon 
this vixenish 
young creature 
who faced him in 
such a radiance 
of youth. 

“Oh, horri- 
bly,” he told her. 
“T’m so deucedly 
soft-hearted —I’d 
be forever con- 
doling your mis- 
takes and letting 
you soft-soap me 
into another week 
of trial. You see 
now what a row 
I’ve let you let 
me in for. Oh, 
I’m too thunder- 
ingly susceptible. 
I should never 
dare have such a 
pretty stenographer. The door on your 
left, please. And shut it softly.”’ 

She shut it very softly. Well, she had 
brought it on herself. She had stood there 
and defied and insisted. She felt an incredu- 
lous horror of this new Nathalie who had 
so vehemently blazed into being, even while 


stopped one day. 
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Nathalie’s tastes ran to the smaller shops where the vaunting of of 
exclusiveness might add a grace to employment. 
whose window were the letters, “Madame Claire, Importer.’ she 
After a moment's hesitation she entered 
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she flamed with her anger. Never in her 
gentle, narrow life had she felt such inten- 
sity of wrath as she felt now for that languid 
young man, with his low, ironic voice and 
his indifferent eyes. Not to give her a 
chance! To fling her looks mockingly 
against her—the 
looks on which 
she depended— 
Gone were the 
old visions of 
paneled rooms, of 
courtly employ- 
ers, of positions 
of trust and 
pride. She had 
been long enough 
now in New York 
to know their 
childish folly! 
How futilely 
careful and nice 
she had been in 
the beginning of 
her search! She 
had turned from 
several places as 
too mediocre, too 
vulgar, too un- 
inspiring! She 
had been fastid- 
ious about her en- 
vironment. And 
then she had 
grown frightened. 
It had hurt so to 
write home for 
money, and the 
money had dwin- 
dled so dread- 
fully. “And then 
she had been dis- 
charged from 
two consecutive 
places, discharged 
kindly but firmly, 
through flat lack 
competence. 
She had no ex- 
perience for the 
quality of work 
required, and she had no speed. The most 
ignorant little gum-chewer beside her, it 
seemed, could rattle out a page of fault- 
less type while she was stooping over one of 
her painstaking erasures! : 
And it was she who had given the Eight 
E’s their motto of Excel! 


Before one on 
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But this place she could have filled. She 
hated that young man with an utterly 
wasteful and extravagant hate. It was 
enough for an entire family, for a heritage of 
families, for a Kentucky feud! And she 
squandered it all recklessly and impotently 
upon him. 

There remained in the column of the 
Female Help Wanted an advertisement for 
a saleslady who spoke Polish, for a book- 
keeper sufficiently competent to take 
charge of the office in a small factory, for 
an expert filing clerk and switchboard 
operator, for an experienced newspaper 
checker—and Nathalie Estabrook was none 
of these things. 

It was the chorus girl out of a job, in the 
room next hers at the lodging-house, who 
pointed a way. ‘“‘In New York,” said that 
experienced young lady, “you gotta use 
your looks or your brains. It ain’t no place 
for pikers.” 

Silently Nathalie concurred. Through 
narrowed lids the elder appraised her. 

“Say, deary, did you ever try the stage?”’ 

Visibly Nathalie shrank. “Oh, I couldn’t 
—~act.” 

“No, I don’t believe you could. You 
couldn’t put it over—but you might do a 
walking part. You’ve got a lovely figure. 
Say, did you ever try for a iob as model? 
In the stores, I mean, not the studios,” 
she added, grinning at the wave of color 
that sprang into Nathalie’s face. ‘‘There’s 
plenty do it to fill in, and you oughta find 
it easy. You look a perfect thirty-six.” 

So it came to that, Nathalie thought, 
with secret bitterness; all her talents were 
narrowed to these—her face, her refined 
air, her figure. But they were something. 
They might tide her over, till she could find 
the something suitable. 

But not in the stores. They were too 
public. She might be discovered. Moreover, 
her tastes ran to the smaller shops where 
the vaunting of exclusiveness might add a 
grace to the employment. 

Before one on whose window were the 
gold letters, ““Madame Claire, Importer,” 
Nathalie stopped one day. Underneath 
were the words, “Chapeaux, Robes, Special- 
ties.” Within the window, on gray velvet, 
lay a muff, a hat, a gold-meshed purse. 
After a moment’s hesitation she entered. 
Within the shop was a reception room of 
gray enamel, rose hangings, shaded lights, 
and pussy-footed carpets. Here a narrow 
table bore a single rose in a slender vase. 
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Here a spindle-legged sofa and chairs were 
arranged before a mirror of soft effects. 
Here robes were brought forth for display, 
cheapeaux poised upon coiffured heads, 
and furs draped about well-corseted figures. 
Here adiniration, low-toned, French-in- 
flected, bathed the prospective purchaser. 

In the wall an old-rose curtain and a door 
behind it opened upon a different world. 
Here were bare floors, basting-strewn, and 
glaring lights for straining eyes. Here 
sewing-machines could whir like mad and 
little girls bend over long seams, and here 
the models, released from parade in front, 
hastened to.employ their time with filling 
in of any description. 

And here soft French lapsed into rasping 
English, and Madame, the black-gowned, 
the regal, the distinguished, became a hard, 
beetling-browed shrew, driving, capable, 
suspicious, implacable. 

She had appraised Nathalie in a lightning 
glance that held its antagonism for the 
young girl’s freshness of beauty even while 
it seized upon its value. And she dispensed 
with references with the remark, “I did 
not expect them,” which was entirely a 
surprise to Nathalie, who had been con- 
cerned with not having Chiltern discover 
the exact nature of her employment. 

Yet for all Madame’s sharpness Nathalie 
liked the little shop. The femininity of the 
wares pleased her, and she was quick to 
appreciate the skill that devised such lovely 
gowns and created beauty from diaphanous 
gauze and heavy fur. Her own fingers 
enjoyed the work upon them. 

“This,” she would say scornfully to her- 
self, “is evidently the only thing you can 
do, Nathalie Estabrook!” Yet her scorn 
could not spoil her secret enjoyment. And 
she began to wonder faintly why she should 
think it less praiseworthy to use her fingers 
upon pretty stuffs, in fresh creation, than 
to rattle them over hard keys in endless 
copying. Her head began to fill with all 
sorts of ideas for effects, and Madame found 
her quick and clever to learn, while her 
loveliness was a tremendous asset in the 
front of the shop. 

But this front of the shop brought more 
pangs to Nathalie than alf Madame’s 
harshness in the rear room. To parade past 
those supercilious women, to revolve, to sit 
as directed, to show off a garment before a 
critical gaze that was taking in herself as 
well as the costume—this required a hard 
grip on her sensitive pride. But Nathalie 
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had learned. And she was afraid, terribly 
afraid. From overconfidence she had gone 
to overalarm, and waking from her little 
shell of illusions to find herself in a world of 
realities, she clung desperately to her posi- 
tion, to her eight dollars a week, to her 
pride in writing her mother that she was 
working for a choice establishment. She 
even tucked a dollar bill between the pages 
of her last letter. 

She came in late one March noon, rosy 
with cold, and as she entered she found 
herself face to face with a never-to-be- 
forgotten and sufficiently-to-be-execrated, 
bored-looking young man and an equally 
bored-looking young woman with eyes like 
turquoises. 

“T shall be but a moment, Charles,” the 
young woman was saying. “I want to see 
if it’s decently fitted before it’s sent up.” 

Instantly Nathalie remembered a gown 
being done for a Miss Byer, one of Ma- 
dame’s cherished customers. Yet till that 
instant she had never connected the names. 
Her surprise had betrayed her into a start 
of recognition of the young man who made 
a languid return. And as the blonde young 
woman turned to glance at her, Madame 
began speaking. 

“But while you are here you must see 
these coats—positively Doucet has done 
nothing like them!’’ To Nathalie she said 
quickly: “Just slip this on, mademoiselle. 
Drop your wraps there—Miss Byer has no 
time to wait.” Her tone was silky, but in her 
eyes was a back-of-the-shop flash for the 
girl’s tardiness, and Nathalie made haste to 
toss her own coat and hat and furs upon the 
sofa and slip into the lovely garment which 
Madame was extending. 

Up and down the shop she paraded, turn- 
ing, pausing, revolving slowly, her eyes 
above her audience, her young heart pound- 
ing with a sense of humiliation. And after 
that coat another, and then another. 

“They are rather nice—perhaps I'll 
take that one,” said the girl with the tur- 
quoise eyes. “But I’ll try the gown now.” 

She stepped into one of the fitting-rooms 
at the right where Matilde, the gown- 
maker, was waiting, and Madame followed, 
beckoning Nathalie to bring the coat which 
she was still extolling. 

In the streets a boy called “ Extra,”’ and 
the young man sauntered out and bought 
a paper. 

Into the front of the shop a brief-skirted 
little girl, an absurd black bow stiff on her 


small head, its long ends dangling down her 
thin neck in a supposedly Parisian effect, 
came to gather some scattered hats. She 
had a pinched, narrow, furtively eager face 
which held a wolfish gleam when her glance 
fell upon the table where the young lady had 
left lying a purse with the golden glitter of 
coins showing through the golden meshes. 

There was a whisking deftness to that 
little girl, a nimble quickness to her small 
brain and fingers. And like a mouse she 
fled back toward the rose hangings as the 
door of the fitting-room opened and 
Nathalie reentered the front. Her pale 
eyes met Nathalie’s casual glance with a 
queer flicker of alarm. Uncertainly, yet 
eagerly, she took a step back toward the 
sofa. 

“T’ll—I’ll hang up your coat for you, 
miss,’”’ she volunteered with a hesitation at 
variance with her usual pert, sparrow air. 

“Never mind—I want a handkerchief in 
it,’ Nathalie answered, and then, seeing 
the handkerchief peeping from her muff, 
she drew it out and tucked it into her gown. 
Straightening from this feminine arrange- 
ment she turned to find the bored-looking 
young man sauntering back into the room. 

Their eyes met, hers consciously defiant 
of the amusement she read in his. She felt 
like a popinjay tricked in her paradise 
plumes, a hundred-dollar hat upon her 
head, a thousand-dollar coat upon her 
shoulders. 

“‘So you’re making an asset of them after 
all,” he murmured. 

He had the bad habit of amusing himself 
aloud, had that young man! And he had the 
power of rousing a strange anger in Na- 
thalie, a sudden hardiness of resentment. 

She flashed back now. ‘Because you 
wouldn’t give me a chance,” and then, 
catching her breath at her temerity, but 
driven by the thought that this might be 
opportunity, she stammered, “‘ You—you 
haven’t a place vacant now, have you?” 

He looked at Nathalie, at the golden hair 
shining beneath the droop of the paradise- 
laden hat, at the wide blue eyes with their 
shadowy lashes, at the apple-blossom 
delicacy of the fine skin, and he permitted 
his. smile to be perceptible. His gaze 
traveled slowly over the folds of that 
sumptuous coat, and very slowly, with an 
air of mystification, he shook his head. 

“Why that aberration?” he murmured. 
“Surely this life gives you enough oppor- 
tunities?” 
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Nathalie turned to Madame Claire and her customers, her eyes wide with fear. “I did not 
‘Happened to be the young lady's own, but striking illustration of circum- 
young man sauntered into the foreground. ‘Must beg your 


take those gold pieces, she said in a dry little voice that took all her power to produce. 


stantial evidence,’ murmured a lazy, but humorous-sounding voice, and the 


pardon for letting it go so far—but the scene fairly galloped” 
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Perhaps he was a little vague himself as 
to what he meant to imply. But his essen- 
tial thought was clear—his notion of the 
girl as a-not-in-the-least-to-be-taken-se- 
riously beauty who entertained the idea that 
playing at business would be more diverting 
than trailing up and down a shop in other 
people’s finery. “ 

A flame burned in Nathalie’s face. 
Furiously she shook off the clinging folds 
of that coat, turning her back that he 
should not see the shamed humiliation of her 
face. She stood aimlessly stroking the coat 
with shaking hands. 

Out from the fitting-room came the 
young lady and paused by Nathalie, her 
eyes on the coat. 

“It is nice—you might send it with the 
gown,” she said over her shoulder to 
Madame. “But I shan’t keep it unless you 
make the price right.”’ 

“You may be very sure,’”” Madame began 
amiably, herself holding the young lady’s 
wraps. Then the girl, catching her bag 
from the table, gave a quick, sharp stare 
and turned crisply upon them. 

“My purse is empty!” 

“Empty? ’’ Madame drew herself up with 
dignity to withstand the shock of accusa- 
tion. “Here?” 

“Yes, here. There were two twenty-dol- 
lar gold pieces in it—and two tens. I 
always like to carry gold in this.” She 
shook the empty meshes of the bag im- 
patiently. ‘And now they are gone.” 

“But—when you entered? Are you 
sure—?”’ 

“Perfectly sure. I know exactly what 
I had. I left the bag with you, Charles,” 
she added, turning, ‘‘and you must have 
laid it down.” 

“Perhaps I did,’ he murmured. He 
stood in the background, his gray eyes, 
under their indifferent-looking lids, slipping 
from one to the other of the group before 
him. 

“But you were here all the time,’’ said 
Madame. 

“Were you?” questioned the girl. 

He might have been said to hesitate. 
Then, “Except for an—er—instant—to 
get this paper.”’ 

“ h!” 

“We shall sift this at once,’”’ Madame 
said majestically. She threw a considering 
look about, her eyes narrowed and defensive 
beneath their air of authority. The safety 
of her shop had been impugned, her name 
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dishonored! Of course patrons made mis- 
takes, but— 

Her eyes came to a halt upon Nathalie. 

“And who was in the shop, monsieur, 
when you returned?” she inquired. “ Any- 
one except this—?”’ 

His gaze, edged with an odd discomfort, 
touched on Nathalie’s. 

“No one,” he acknowledged. 

“And what was she doing?”’ 

““Why—ah—arranging her own things 
upon the sofa, I believe.” 

His brain was not working as sharply as 
Madame’s. That woman went swiftly to 
the sofa and ran her hands through Na- 
thalie’s coat and furs, rummaging with 
cat-like quickness, then turned about to 
the others and silently extended her hand. 

In the palm lay four gold pieces. 

“T can not express my regret,” she said 
in a voice that: was like one file against 
another, ‘‘that this should have happened. 
This model—I took without references. 
She pretended a need. I feel myself culp- 
able in exposing my patrons—” 

She turned her eyes, black beads of fury, 
upon the girl who had stood so dumb and 
stricken during this brief play. Things had 
happened too quickly for Nathalie’s shocked 
sensitiveness to grapple with them. She 
had felt in the spell of a nightmare. And 
now the sight of those four glittering gold 
pieces stunned her, while that horrible 
sense of feeling guilt where guilt is implied 
brought a look of consternation to her 
ashen face. 

She tried to understand, to think clearly 
and quickly, but Madame’s black eyes 
hypnotized her, like the eyes of a snake. 
Her gaze shivered away from them, and 
then, caught by a stirring of the rose cur- 
tains at Madame’s back, she glimpsed a 
little face peering out, furtive and fearful. 
Then into her shocked brain came needle 
stabs of comprehension. 

Mamie—the little shop-girl’s presence in 
the room—her flight from the sofa! And 
that eagerness to hang up Nathalie’s coat 
for her. The child had taken Nathalie’s 
pocket for a hiding-place, waiting her later 
opportunity. Or perhaps she had become 
frightened. But would those people believe 
her? She was at their mercy. And if they 
believed—oh, the mouse-like fright in those 
unchildish eyes. She could not let them 
take that little girl to prison. She could not 
accuse her. 

Something brave in Nathalie flamed into 








defensive power. Then terror mounted. 
What of herself? And they might not 
believe her, anyway, might accuse and 
arrest her. She had seen a play once 
where an innocent girl went to prison be- 
cause another girl had thrust stolen money 
into her possession. She remembered the 
helpless passion of the girl who played the 
part, the dull anguish, the hand-cuffs, the 
shameful linking to the detective. But of 
course she could explain— But to have 
Chiltern know, her family, her friends— 
she, Nathalie Estabrook, arrested as a 
thief! 

She turned to them, her eyes wide with 
fear, two spots of color flaming in the white 
of her cheeks. “I did not take those,” she 
said in a dry little voice that took all her 
power to produce. 

‘Happened to be the young lady’s own, 
but striking illustration of circumstantial 
evidence,”’ murmured a lazy but humorous- 
sounding voice. The young man sauntered 
into the foreground, a quizzical smile 
directed at Nathalie. ‘Must beg your 
pardon for letting it go so far—but the 
scene fairly galloped. No wonder you were 
dumb.” 

He turned to the others. “Fact is, this 
young lady was in our office for—ah—a 
short time. So we undertook a bit of a 
collection for her, which just came in. So, 
meeting her here—and as she was in a 
hurry for the money I thought you wouldn’t 
mind lending it to me,” he finished to Miss 
Byer. “Just to the next bank—where I 
could get a check, you know. Then I 
yielded to temptation—to watch the effect 
of suspicion.” 

The laughter dropped out of his voice. 
His eyes, seeking his companion’s glance, 
which she withheld from him, were edged 
with interrogation, almost with quiet appeal. 
“Hope I haven’t made trouble for any- 
body,” he added. 

“Ah, but not at all.” Madame’s silken 
reassurance cut the deep-breathing silence. 
In her face was the look of dropped cur- 
tains. “It was only Monsieur’s little joke.” 

“Very bad taste—practical jokes,” the 
young man murmured. 

‘“Very—” uttered Miss Byer. Just for one 
instant did her eyes, cold and hostile as 
glacier blue, sweep the flushing complexity 
of Nathalie’s deep amaze, then, eyes ahead, 
chin up, she moved languidly to the door. 
Briefly she paused, “‘I find I shan’t need that 
coat, after all,” she tossed to Madame 
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over her shoulder. Then the young man 
opened the door for her and followed her 
out. 

A long silence held the little room. 
Nathalie could hear the beating of her own 
heart. That stifling nightmare horror was 
gone, gone by a miracle, but the sense of 
unrealities still gripped and dazed her. 
Very slowly Madame’s tongue went over 
the cracked red of her lips. She faced the 
girl. ‘You walk out that door this instant, 
miss. I’d hand you over to the police if 
it wasn’t for my name.” 

The last thing Nathalie remembered 
was the woman’s flinging the gold at her. 
She had it in her hand as she walked out. 
In the streets again, the gusty sky over- 
head, the fresh wind buffeting, it seemed 
to her that she was breathing fresh air 
after years in a prison. 

He had saved her—and her silence had 
saved the mouse-like child. But why had 
he done it? Did he think—did he be- 
lieve—? 


After a long wait she was shown in. The 
young man at the mahogany desk raised 
inquiring brows. Then he looked down at 
the four gold pieces she swiftly laid before 
him. 

“Of course I brought these at once. And 
now you must let me explain—” 

She faltered before the cynical indifference 
of his look. “This is no place for scenes nor 
explanations. I have really no curiosity.” 
He made a gesture of dismissal. ‘The door 
on your left—please.” 

The old formula was like a dash of vine- 
gar to her swimming senses. 

“Don’t say that again!” she uttered 
fiercely. “‘You must hear me!” And 
she flung her little speech straight at him, 
including Mamie Schultz and all, finishing 
with the iteration, ‘‘And I was so sick with 
fear—I saw that it was she or I—” 

“Why don’t you say her or me?” inquired 
the young man with his first symptom of 
interest. 

Nathalie stopped in mid-air. An unex- 
pected light of humor sparkled into ‘her 
tragic young face. “Because the very 
First Families don’t say that—in Chiltern!” 

“Ah, Chiltern!” He picked up the card 
she had sent in and scrutinized it as if he 
recalled something. ‘“Wasn’t that the 


place where there was a fire—and some- 


thing about insurance—?” 
“Tt was all fire and no insurance—for 
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us. And that just finished father’s factory 
—that, after the long strike. And he was 
ill, so I came to New York—” 
_ He looked at her and spoke impatiently. 
“But why in the name of sense, no refer- 
ences? That woman said—” 

“T’ve plenty of references for a place like 
this. But there I didn’t want Chiltern to 
know what I was doing, so when she didn’t 
ask—”’ Falteringly she added: “Of course 
I should have had to appeal to them all at 
home if you—if you hadn’t got me out of 
that terrible suspicion. I don’t know why 
in the world you did, for you must have 
believed—” 

“T hate to see a mouse in a trap—even a 
guilty mouse,” he added humorously. 
“And you looked such an infernally young 
mouse— How old are you, by the way, 
Miss—er—Estabrook?”’ 

“‘Nineteen—last month.” 

“Nineteen—last month.” A _ revealing 
softness played in the smile he gave her. 
“Well, I told you I was deucedly suscep- 
tible! But after all you weren’t a guilty 
mouse and 
didn’t need 
my—ah—hec- 
tic improvisa- 
tion.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I 
did! It saved 
dreadful ex- 
planations— 
and it saved 
Mamie 
Schultz. And 
that mouse is 
only four- 
teen!” 

“H’m! I’m 
afraid that 
mice of four- 
teen—name of 
Schultz—don’t 
especially ap- 
peal to me,” 
he confessed 
dryly. “And 
what are you 
going to do 
about that 
young person 
in the back- 
ground?” 

“Tm going 
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said Nathalie eagerly. “I can’t believe 
she’ll ever yield to such temptation again.” 
A little fearfully she locked down upon 
those four terrible gold pieces. “And 
you'll please tell Miss Byer how it was?” 
she added. ‘But don’t let her tell Madame 
—please.” 

The young man completed an elaborate 
cryptogram upon his blotter. Then, “I 
doubt if I shall be seeing Miss Byer for 
some time.” 

“Why—your sister—?’ 

“My fiancée.” 

“Your—! But, I thought—the name—?” 

“She is a second cousin. I am of a 
lowlier branch. And as it happened, my 
explanation—to which I unwisely adhered 
—was not well—entertained.”’ 

“Oh, what must she think?” cried 
Nathalie distressfully. ‘Oh, why didn’t 
you tell her?” 

“That I was protecting you?” He looked 
up and smiled suddenly upon Nathalie, 
and again that revealing softness and 
warmth transformed his very tired-looking 

face. “But, you see, I didn’t 
need to. The thing was so con- 
foundedly apparent.” 

In stricken silence Nathalie 
confronted this fresh catastro- 


’ 


“What matters to Miss Byer,” said the young man, “is my own really 
tured, “But it was your kindness—"* “I'm afraid, 


to try to look 
after her,’’ 
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phe. Ingenuously she ventured, “But, 
couldn’t she understand?” 

“She has too much understanding for 
that,” he cynically murmured. 

‘But if I went to her and explained—?” 
Nathalie was again the Miss Estabrook of 
Chiltern, no longer a defiant girl at bay, no 
longer the panic-stricken young creature of 
the shop, but a lady offering another lady 
a courteous explanation. It did not even 
occur to her that she was offering that 
explanation upon her own unsupported 
word. There was a curiously protective 
quality in the young man’s _ smile. 

“T can’t let you do that,” 
he said. ‘‘Of course I shall 
write her and clear your name 

but the point to her is not 
whether you: or a Mamie 
Schultz took liberties with 
her purse. What matters is 
my own really extraordinary 
alacrity in leaping to your 
defense.”’ 

After a full minute Natha- 
lie ventured, “But it was 
your kindness—”’ 

“T am afraid,” said the 
young man dryly, “that it 
appeared to be your eyes.” 
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And then he leaned back in his chair and 
fixed Nathalie with a glance which was 
neither bored nor nonchalant. It was very 
bright and keen and quick. 

“When a person has to be shown,” he 
propounded, ‘‘at just how much would you 
value that person’s trust in you?” 

Nathalie stared. 

“T am speaking,”’ he elucidated, “‘of Miss 
Byer’s confidence in me. To be sure, you 
are disastrously beautiful. And I admitted 
having seen you before. But, after all, I 
am not a stranger to her. My—my—the 
thing I call my character should not be 


After « full minute Nathahe veo- 


extraordinary alacrity in leaping to your defense.” 
said the young man dryly, “that it appeared to be your eyes” 
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unknown to her. We are second cousins, 
and we had been engaged three months.” 

“Oh, I am sorry!” cried Nathalie. ‘And 
it was so—so beautifully good of you— 
especially when I’d hated you so much!” 

“Hated me?”’ He abandoned the matter 
of his broken engagement with astonishing 
readiness. “And why?” 

“You were so mocking! And you kept 
saying, ‘That door on your left, please!’”’ 

The young man laughed—not a tired- 
sounding laugh at all—and after an instant 
Nathalie joined in softly. “I see. And if 
I’d taken you on, you’d never have gone 
to Madame’s or been accused, and—I 
wouldn’t have defended you. What a thing 
is chance. And now you're still looking for 
a place?” 

“Another kind of one.” Nathalie spoke 
with sudden assurance. ‘‘ You know, I’ve 
found I can do clothes—design things, I 
mean, of lovely colors and materials. I 
really can—I’ve found myself there. And 
if there was only some kind of designing 
place—”’ 

She had begun bravely, but her voice 
wavered. For, after all, the great city had 
become a great terror now to a girl from 
Chiltern who had already met failure and 
trouble. She felt the slenderness of her 
resources, but her courage was roused, and 
the young eyes that met his were full of 
pride and spirit. 

But it was not from Nathalie’s own 
resolutions that fate had taken the color 
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for her chapter of adventures. For the 
young Mr. Byer, letting his no-longer- 
indifferent gaze dwell procrastinatingly 
upon her, became conscious of a surge of 
inspiration. 

“T know the very thing for you,” he said. 
“An artist friend of mine and his wife— 
artist, too—have the commission to design 
costumes and effects for a new play— 
spectacular thing, color, atmosphere, and 
all that. They’ve all sorts of new ideas, but 
are having trouble in getting them carried 
out, interpreted in actual stuffs, you know. 
And there’s where you would come in—if 
you really have a gift for that. I'll see he 
gives you a chance. And if you could act as 
secretary, too—he’s rather hopeless about 
business details—why, the thing might be 
a perfect fit.” 

So easily are miracles wrought! The 
color came and went like a shy fugitive in 
Nathalie’s face, and her eyes shone with 
starry brilliance. ‘Oh, if you would!” 
she breathed, forgetting that she had ever 
found him mocking and indifferent and 
detestable, while he, for this part, forgot 
that the fragments of a broken engagement 
were utterly unrepaired. 

“T’ll let you know at once,” he promised. 
“Just let me have your address—”’ 

“And leave by the door on your left,” she 
laughed in the sudden lightness of her 
young heart. 

And in the sudden lightness of his own, he 
laughed back. 


The next story in this series, Shelter, by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, will appear in the June issue. 


Do You Know Limpy?P 


A county superintendent of schools in Ohio sent a circular letter to the teachers of the 
county, asking them to read “ According to Code,” the Limpy story in the March Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and suggesting that the grownups’ code should be superseded by the boys’ 


code, with which it had clashed—to the disadvantage of the boys. Then he wrote to Mr. 
Johnson, ending his letter with these words, “‘May you cause ‘Limpy’ to grow into the 
hearts of the teachers until they understand.” 


A writer and child-welfare worker whose name is known wherever there are children 
said: “‘ According to Code’ I think the very best ‘Limpy’ story I have read. Every 
mother would be better for reading it. In fact, I am sending it to the national president of 
the Congress of Mothers with the suggestion that she have it reprinted, by permission, in 
the official organ, or have it issued in pamphlet form among their literature for mothers’ 
meetings. It is vital in its lessons. I know I never understood my boy’s point of view 
as I should have grasped it for his good.”’ 

If you don’t know “Limpy” you will want to meet him soon. 


in which he does what a real boy would do, will be in the June issue. 
“kid” story. 


His Heart’s Desire, 
It’s a new kind of 





HE idea of a national Mothers’ 
Day originated with Miss Anne 
Jarvis of Philadelphia. Her 
mother had been a moving spirit 

in their home town in Virginia, and after 

her death, the daughter was asked to 
arrange a memorial to her in which the 
entire community might have a part. 

While planning this Miss Jarvis came 
to think of what a national commem- 
oration of the debt which is owed to 
mothers might mean. It might help to 
overcome the growing lack of consideration 
for absent mothers among worldly-minded, 
busy, grown-up children; the thoughtless 
neglect of home-ties engendered by the 
whirl and pressure of modern life, the lack 

of respect and deference to parents among 
children of the present generation, and the 
need of reminding almost every one of the 

debt each per- 

son owes a 
mother. 

So the idea 
had its begin- 
ning, and in 
May, 1914, Con- 
gress designated 
the second Sun- 
day in May as 
Mothers’ Day 
and authorized 
and requested 
the President to 
issue a proclam- 
ation calling 
upon the gov- 
ernment officials 
to display the 
flag on all gov- 
ernment build- 
ings on that 
Sunday. 

If the swiftly 
growing popu- 
larity of Moth- 
ers’ Day shall 
help us to a 
realization 
of the great 
need that exists 
not only for 
filial respect and 
reverence and 
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By Mrs. Louise Hogan 








Mother and Child, by John Hoppner 
The vitality of too many mothers is broken when their children are young. 
Babies need care and attention, but older children need companionship and guid- 
ance, and no one is so well qualified to give them as the happy. bealthy mother 












remembrance of our mothers, but for a 
conservation of their physical strength and 
weil-being, a very real regard for their 
peace and happiness, then Mothers’ Day 
will have fuifilled its purpose. 

Motherhood is a distinct vocation, and 
should be a joyful one. But often the joy of 
motherhood is the only compensation a 
woman has for a life of sordidness, care, 
and monotony. If “baby’s skies are 
mother’s eyes,” be they tired or bright, if 
“the mother’s heart is the child’s school- 
room,” then should we not all help to lighten 
her care, help her to keep well and cheerful 
and fit to cope with the exacting duties of 
this special vocation? 

William Dean Howells tells us that man 
never sees all that his mother has been to 
him until it is too late to let her know that 
he sees it. Has it ever occurred to you 

what it means 
to be a good 
mother? Now- 
adays the needs 
of the child are 
so emphasized 
that sometimes 
‘we forget that 
the needs of the 
mother must 
come first or the 
child will inevi- 
tably suffer. Do 
you need to be 
reminded that 
she should be 
spdred and 
helped so to 
order her life, 
not only so that 
it may react to 
the good of the 
family, but also 
from a sense of 
fairness to her- 
self as an indi- 
vidual? To be 
the mother she 
should he, she 
must enjoy life 
as she travels 
along with her 
immense re- 
sponsibilities, 
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and enjoying it, reflect happiness and whole- 
someness on those about her. 

It is not enough to remember Mothers’ 
Day with sentiment only. Our mothers 
need our care and thoughtfulness every 
day and need it expressed in very practical 
and helpful ways. There used to be a great 
deal of suffering among women because of 
ignorance. Today women have a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and they realize that their own 
good health is essential to the perfect happi- 
ness of those about them. They know 
that preventive methods are better than 
cure; that knowledge of and obedience to 
nature’s laws are not only essential to health, 
but also develop that sane power of judg- 
ment the absence of which causes so much 
human misery. But one great factor that 
seems to escape the notice of many who 
counsel education for the mother is the 
important one of rest; not sleep alone, but 
rest through change of occupation, interests, 
thoughts, and pleasures, as well as rest of 
body. The mutual reaction of mind and 
body is not thoroughly understood. This 
reaction is at times so constant, so intricate, 
so complex, that it is often difficult to say 
which is cause and which effect; hence, we 
sometimes lay the blame at the wrong door 
when we are seeking the cause of fatigue. 

Formerly much more than now, owing to 
the defective methods of her education and 
mode of life, the emotional nature of wo- 
man was allowed to run riot, with conse- 
quent exhaustion. The child was coddled, 
the girl was allowed to grow up without 
any of the discipline which young men 
receive in college and business life, and little 
or no attention was paid to a young wo- 
man’s physical development. Naturally 
such training made a woman a bundle of 
nerves, highly irritable, unreasonable, and 
hysterical, and this mental condition re- 
acted in the most detrimental manner 
upon physical health. The seed for much 
of woman’s emotional disquietude is sown 
in childhood, when the child, instead of 
having a beautiful holiday up to its eighth 
year, is taught all sorts of things that under- 
mine the nervous system. 

During this early period, which should 
mark the spontaneous development of a 
child mentally, morally, and physically, 
when she will also need regular hours of 
sleep and diversion, the mother should find 
ample opportunity for daily rest for her- 
self, both mental and physical, with change 
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of occupation, interests, pleasures, and out- 
door recreation. All this can be done by 
good management, and it means relief for 
the tired mother. 

The first cause of fatigue, when the 
mother is more or less confined to the home, 
is the lack of pure, fresh air. On going out- 
doors, the tired woman will be surprised to 
find how much stronger and better she 
feels after an hour’s brisk walk, a play 
with the children, or a little gardening. The 
mind, too, needs to be pleasantly and con- 
stantly occupied, either directly, as in read- 
ing or studying, or by playing with the 
children, or with pleasant thoughts of past 
or future work or interests. The busy 
mother will be infinitely happier if she is 
intellectually brightened and mentally ac- 
tive. A study of mental therapeutics will 
prove that it is especially necessary for a 
busy mother to have her mind pleasantly 
occupied and that she should not have the 
constant supervision of her children with- 
out a rest or relaxation of some sort, in the 
form of social diversions, amusements, out- 
door life,-and change of scene. She should 
choose these outside activities herself and 
have them come at the time most conven- 
ient to her and when they will not worry 
her by interfering with other duties. Such 
occupations, mental or otherwise, that take 
a woman out of herself are the best possible 
safeguards against unhappiness in the 
home; they also result to the children’s 
good by keeping the mother unharassed 
and “‘up to” her big job of motherhood. 


Overcoming Mental Fatigue 


By avoiding special nervous strain, set- 
ting aside unnecessary worry, and leading a 
normal, cheerful life so far as possible, a 
mother will find that she has stored a large 
reserve force that will serve her well in 
time of emergency, as in illness, and enable 
her to live happily during times of peace. 
An enervating mode of life, with intro- 
spection and worry, will undermine the 
nervous system of any woman. Joyless 
drudgery drains health, despair paralyzes, 
but hope cures. A brain that is forced to 
work in a rut—as many mothers are al- 
lowed to work — has a terrible emotional 
incubus fastened upon it that will soon bring 
it to the end of its resources, with conse- 
quent breakdown. Brain rest does not 
mean a standstill. The brain is an organ 
that never ceases its activity, not even dur- 
ing sleep, as we are often made painfully 








It is not enough to celebrate Mothers® Day once a year; every day should be mother's 
day. Upon her health and happiness depends the best interest of the whole family. 
So every care and forethought should be taken to protect her, to brighten her pathway, 
lighten her burdens, and make it possible for her to live to a ripe and full old age. 
Always ‘a mother is a mother still, the holiest thing alive.’ All the kindness that 
can be bestowed upon her is but a mean return for her own unstinted giving of life's 


best years to her children 


i | “Portrait of an Old Lady,” by Rembrandt 
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aware by suddenly waking into a conscious- 
ness of having had a bad dream; hence, 
when we speak of measures other than 
sleep to obtain rest for the brain, we mean 
those which aim at diverting its activity 
into channels that will afford a pleasant 
and soothing reaction upon consciousness. 


On Fads and Fancies 


For one thing, no mother should hesitate 
to have a fad—if it is only a tiny garden 
of a few flowers and vegetables, which is 
often as much as a busy mother can under- 
take. It will take her outdoors, give her 
an absorbing interest of a different charac- 
ter from pots and pans and baby’s care, 
and add a deal of beauty to her life. She 
can also give the children their own part 
of the wee garden and teach them to rely 
upon themselves while taking care of it. 
Thus she will gain for herself another bit 
of rest. A fad of any kind constitutes a 
perfect mental antitoxin for the poison 
generated by mental overactivity or 
worry. It is not necessary that it should 
be expensive or involve a great amount 
of time. 

To all of this many mothers will un- 
doubtedly plead a lack of time. The answer 
to arguments formed on such a flimsy basis 
is that all time which is spent in preparing 
oneseif as a candidate for a sanitarium is 
like the proverbial edged tool in the hands 
of children and fools. On the other hand, 
time taken from work for legitimate—and 
necessary—rest is a real economy: it en- 
ables a woman to accomplish more in her 
working hours, and it is a sure means of 
prolonging one’s years. Several short 
periods of rest may be taken every day in 
the busiest life. To be of the greatest value 
they should come at a regular time. 
Nothing short of a catastrophe should be 
allowed to infringe on them. At least once 
a day the mother should go to her room, 
disrobe, and lie down in a loose gown. 
The room should be darkened, fresh air 
provided, and a half-hour’s sleep and a 
half-hour of restful relaxation should follow 
before she takes her bath and dresses for 
the rest of the day. She will then find 
herself ready to enjoy life and be a comfort 
to her family. In this way, and in this 
way alcne, can absolute relaxation, rest of 
mind and body be secured. 

If this can not be done, the busy home- 
maker need not despair. It is quite possible 
for her to take the rest cure while she 
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works. Physical fatigue is in reality nerv- 
ous fatigue, and demands the same atten- 
tion, because the circulatory system is under 
the control of the nervous system, and the 
nervous system under the control of the 
mind. It is true that it takes determina- 
tion for a mother to get all the rest she 
requires, but it can be done if she will but 
set herself to the task. At night, when 
the day that often seems so long comes to 
an end, she should get eight hours of sleep, 
if possibie, keep her room cool and full of 
fresh air, and see how willingly she will 
wake next morning, how refreshed she will 
be, how ready to go on with her duties 
without nervous hurry, remembering that 
hurry has a benumbing effect and muddles 
the brain. Thus the mental, physical, 
and nervous salvation of the mother is, 
practically speaking, in the hands of herself 
and those about her, and may be worked 
out through rigid attention to hygienic 
laws. A calm mind, joy, laughter, delight 
in life, sunshine, and fresh air, all help to 
banish worry, fear, anger, and fatigue, all 
of which interfere so much with the happi- 
ness of home life. 


A Word about Worry 


Worry, by the way, is one of the unneces- 
sary things that wear women out. Real 
anxiety can not always be avoided, it is 
true, but this is very different from con- 
stant worrying, and different in its effect. 
Useless worrying must be avoided. No 
woman who allows herself to indulge in it 
can ever hope to have complete rest of 
mind, body, or soul. The daily half-hour 
of sleep or a change of work should help to 
keep her in a healthy state of mind in which 
worry will not be tolerated. 

Husbands, sons, and daughters may as- 
sist greatly in helping the woman to get 
the rest she needs if they will but realize 
its necessity and vast importance. A 
mother should be surrounded with serene 
and happy conditions in order that she 
may live happily and normally with her 
children watching over them with wise 
mother-love. The mother who is permitted 
to work and plan for her family till she has 
no time to rest or care for herself is in such 
an exhausted condition that she can not 
give them the best that isin her. She should 
be cautioned and helped by those who love 
her in order that she may perform faithfully 
and with gladness her sacred vocation of 
motherhood. 


Mrs. Hogan’s next article will appear in the June issue. 
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Why I Believe in Prohibition 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


LTHOUGH my sympathies are usu- 
ally with the under dog, I am with 
the majority who are ‘“‘knocking”’ 
alcohol. I can not refrain from 

joining in the growing protests against 

the use of alcoholic beverages. A short 
time ago a gentleman who stands very high 
in the financial and manufacturing world of 

distilled spirits came into my office, as I 

supposed, for a visit of courtesy. For a 

time he seemed embarrassed in beginning 

the conversation. Finally, mustering up 
his courage, he said to me, “What do you 
think of my business?” 

I could only answer truthfully from my 
point of view. ‘My dear sir,” I said, “I 
believe you are in league with the devil.” 

He was not insulted or even startled by 
my answer, but replied: “I have so often 
heard the same sentiment expressed, per- 
haps in a different way, that I begin to 
doubt the propriety of remaining in a busi- 
ness to which I have devoted practically 
all of my business career. I hate to be ina 
business which friends like you believe to 
be wholly bad. And yet,” he continued, 
“I went into this business in good faith, 
have continued in it in good faith, have 
made an honest, straight whiskey from the 
start to the finish; my standing in the finan- 
cial world is unchallenged; I am liked by 
my personal friends, whether they like my 
business or not. But I love my family 


and hate to be doing anything which casts 
a stigma upon my wife and children; there- 
lore, | am considering the advisability of 
quitting the business. 


There is only one 
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thing that stands in the way. It seems to 
me that since I entered this business in 
good faith and have followed strictly the 
regulations provided by the United States, 
it is not quite right that I should be de- 
prived of my property without due process 
of law.” 

This is the view of one honest, upright 
man. And I agree with him. 

While I am an advocate of prohibition 
of the strictest sort, I believe that those 
who are engaged in manufacturing alco- 
holic beverages should be compensated, 
at least in part, for the loss which they will 
suffer from having their plants closed up. 
I hold the same views regarding the extermi- 
nation of tuberculosis. The farmer who 
is the innocent owner of a tuberculous 
animal should not suffer the whole loss when 
that animal is killed for the benefit of 
the community. Prohibition is estab- 
lished for the benefit of the community, 
and the community should stand between 
those who engage in the business and finan- 
cial ruin. I believe that there are many 
persons who, like my friend, might easily 
be induced to accept the principle of pro- 
hibition if by so doing their property rights 
would not be jeopardized. It would not 
take much more than the liquor bill for a 
year, probably not as much, for the govern- 
ment to purchase all the property given 
over to the manufacture of liquor and com- 
pensate fairly all persons engaged in the 
industry. 

There are two ways of attacking the alco- 
hol evil; one is by furious denunciation of 
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those who promote it, and 
the other is by educating 
the people to understand 
why alcoholic beverages 


evident that if we bring 
the people to this view, 
prohibition would come as 
a natural sequence. A 
large area inhabited by a 
considerable percentage of 
our population, nineteen 
states in all, has gone dry. 
The returns from the 
Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue indicate that there 
has been quite a loss in 
the revenue from distilled 
beverages. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, in his annual report 
for 1915, calls attention to 
the fact that taxable dis- 
tilled spirits in 1915 fell 
off 14,771,427 gallons as 
compared with 1914. 
During the same period 
the production of beer and 
ale fell short of 1914 by 
over six and a quarter 
million barrels, a decrease 
of more than ten percent. 
In other words, prohibi- 
tion even in spots is a 
workable plan. I do not 
urge this, however, as in 
any way a reason why 
prohibition should not be 
established as a national 
act of safety and pre- 
paredness. 

What is to become of 
the fundamental doctrine 
of personal liberty: that a 
man may eat and drink what he pleases? 
What is to become of the theory that the de- 
velopment of standard and sterling qualities 
in man can only be accomplished by stress 
and strain and temptation? These are 
serious questions that go to the root of 
human progress. In regard to the first 
proposition, it seems plain to me that the 
principle of personal liberty can not be so 
extended as to cover actions which injure 
society. The principle of free speech is 
well established, but free speech which in- 
cites riot and bloodshed is not permitted 
even in this free country. The right of the 
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individual to eat and drink what he pleases 
and wear the clothes that he likes is restricted 
by the fundamental principle that a man’s 
actions shall not threaten evil to society 
at large. If one insists on eating poisoned 
food and giving it to his family, he threatens 
the existence of the state. If one should 
choose to walk the streets naked, he would 
offend the rights of other people, and thus 
threaten society. Doctor Mary Walker 
found that woman’s clothes hampered her 
activities as a war nurse. She had, how- 
ever, to get an act of Congress to permit 
her to wear a man’s garb undisturbed. This 
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A user of alcoholic liquor can not secure employment today in many of 
the drinker is discriminated against and soon finds that even the 
for Big Business” is an increasingly popular principle and practise: 
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the country's largest business enterprises. In many more, if he does get a job, 
most moderate use of rum is fatal to his chances of promotion. ‘‘No Booze 
total abstinence grows proportionately as the best paying personal policy 


may seem a silly thing. In so far as I can 
see, a woman does not threaten society in 
any way by wearing a man’s garb. She 
only threatens convention, and yet the 
law regulates wearing apparel in the inter- 
ests of decency, propriety, and good morals. 
The drinking of intoxicating beverages is 
a threat not only to the man who drinks, 
but to society at large, and thus, without 
interfering with the fundamental rights of 
the individual or restricting a proper per- 
sonal liberty, the state may say, “Thou 
shalt not drink.” 

I am writing now particularly to you 


Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 
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mothers of the coun- 
try who are bringing 
up boys. Your boy 
should be taught the 
truth about alcohol. 
He ought to know 
how alluring its taste 
is when once ac- 
quired, and how hard 
it is to break the 
habit when once it 
has fastened upon 
him. He should be 
taught that for his 
own happiness and 
welfare and for his 
efficiency and ability 
to serve, for the pros- 
perity of his business 
and the solidarity of 
his family, he should 
cultivate total ab- 
stinence as the only 
safe and proper way 
to avoid a catastro- 
... phe. Today nearly 
mi all business men, 
from the farmer to 
the munition-maker, 
are asking applicants 
for jobs whether they 
drink. The excessive 
and the ‘‘temperate”’ 
drinker as well is per- 
emptorily turned 
away. Great rail- 
ways, like the Penn- 
sylvania and other 
trunk lines, refuse to 
employ any one ad- 
dicted to this habit 
in even the mildest 
degree. The Penn- 
sylvania further re- 
fuses to sell alcoholic beverages toits patrons, 
taking the risk of losing them rather than 
assuming the responsibility of injuring them. 
The street railways and all great industries 
either refuse employment to drinkers abso- 
lutely or take them only when total ab- 
stainers are not to be had. 

I will not burden my readers just now 
with the details of our drink bill. It is 
staggering in its amount. I will not hesi- 
tate to speak my mind because the Treasury 
just at the present needs the revenue from 
fermented and distilled spirits. The two 
hundred and twenty-four million dollars 
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(for distilled spirits, $144,800,312; for fer- 
mented liquors, $79,283,500, making a total 
of $224,083,813) from this source would come 
in mighty handy just at this time; but what 
a price is paid for this revenue! Better it 
would be to raise the money by a tax on 


patent nostrums and stock-gambling than . 


to get it from the wholesale wrecking of 
lives, careers, and families. The amount 
of revenue collected by a nation does not 
measure its efficiency; but the amount of 
revenue collected from fermented and dis- 
tilled spirits does measure the inefficiency 
of the nation. 

Every r-other today is wondering whether 
or not her boy now fourteen or fifteen years 
of age wiil soon be called upon to bear arms 
in defense of his country. The patriotic 
mother with her heart choking her throat 
and tears streaming from her eyes will en- 
courage her boy when he goes to join the 
colors, but most of all she will want him 
to be a fit soldier, to bear himself like a hero, 
and, if he falls, to die gloriously on the field 
of battle and not from weakness or disease 
incident to bad habits. Colonel Maus, 
retired surgeon of the 
army, says: “No one 
will ever know how 
many aviators 
who have lost 
their lives have 
alcohol to blame 
for the tragedy. 
If the United 
States expects to 
stand as a great 
military power 
among the na- 
tions of the 
world, it will be 
necessary to en- 
force total absti- 
nence among the 
commissioned 
officers of the 
army and navy.” 
The soldier of the fu- 
ture will be a teeto- 
taler, either by choice or 
compulsion. When it 
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comes to the point of 
saving or destroying 
the nation, the advo- 
cates of the consumption of alcohol will be 
ranked among the Benedict Arnolds of the 
country, and not among its patriots. Let 
your boy know the truth about these things. 
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The result of an extended investigation by Judge William 
N.Gemmiill, of the Court of Domestic Relations, Chicago. 
is shown in the above chart. 
was responsible for more divorces than all the other 
specific causes of marital difficulties combined. This 
record is not exceptional: intemperance is the rock upon 
which countless homes are wrecked, unnumbered happy 
families broken up. Drink and divorce go hand in hand 


Appeal to his manhood and his pride. Ask 
him if he does not want to have a success- 
ful career, to be a leader in his class, to be 
an expert in his trade, to be head of his 
bank, or his business, whatever it may be. 
And then tell him, “If you have the alcohol 
habit, you can be none of these.” 

The Public Health Service has recently 
issued (January 31, 1916) a leaflet on pneu- 
monia. Attention is calied to the fact that 
pneumonia has gone ahead of tuberculosis 
as an advance agent of death. Ten fer- 
cent of the deaths in the United States are 
due to pneumonia, and the rate during the 
late winter was more nearly twenty percent. 
In the list of the predisposing causes of 
pneumonia, a run-down system, impaired 
nutrition, the ravages of the grippe, expo- 
sure to sudden changes in the weather, and 
the like, are included. The warning is 
closed with the following: “A remaining 
most important agent should be mentioned 
—alcohol. It is in truth the handmaiden 
of pneumonia, and there is none more cer- 
tain or more sure of success, especially if 
liberally and continuously used.” The 
liberal and continuous 
use of alcohol so weak- 
ens the resistance of 
even adult bodies 
as to render them 
particularly sen- 
sitive to the ap- 
proach of pneu- 
monia. This is a 
new side-light on 
the alcohol habit. 
We have been 
aware for many 
years of the pre- 
disposing effects 
of alcohol to dis- 
eases of the liver, 
of its bad effects 
in tuberculosis, 
and in general of 
the ravages of all 
kinds which it makes 
on the human body, 
but never before has 
such a striking warn- 
ing of new dangers 
been given. Coming 
from the highest med- 
ical source in the United States, it should 
not fail to attract attention. 

Recently, in one of the interior counties 
in Arkansas, I was shown about the county- 
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The seventy children represented in this chart are from ten families of abstainers 


Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 
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it in a position where every- 
thing came easy. The man 
who spends his days under a 
coconut tree waiting for the 
fruit to drop would not be the 
best type of a citizen, but at 
least he is a better type than 
the man who would attempt to 
strengthen his character by 


living in New York who were studied by Dr. T. Alexander MacNicholl. All jumping into the crater of a 


but six of these children were normal, only two failed to survive infancy. 


volcano. Weshould be content 


These families lived under identical conditions with the ones represented below 


seat by one of the big business 
men of the community. It was 
Saturday afternoon. Hundreds 
of vehicles of all sorts drawn by 
mules, most of which were in 
good condition, were picketed 
around the public square. The 
great department store, which 
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my guide owned, was filled with Alcoholic liquor was regularly used in the ten families to which these sixty-five 
colored people. They were buy- children belonged. Here are the results: five had very poor teeth; insanity. 


ing most liberally and were ex- 
tremely well-dressed and well- 
behaved. I was struck with their appear- 
ance and prosperity and happiness. I was 
curious to know why it was that these peo- 
ple seemed so much better off than those I 
had seen in other localities. I asked the 
proprietor, who was freely giving credit to 
his customers, if he did not lose on many 
accounts. Hereplied, “Never one.” ““Howdo 
you account for their prosperity?” I asked. 
“Strictly enforced prohibition,” was his 
answer. “If we were to permit the saloon 
tocome into this county again, it would wreck 
all our prosperity; it would ruin my business 
and send this town back fifty years.”’ 

We do not need, therefore, to go to big 
business for our examples; we can draw 
them from the interior counties of Arkansas, 
where big business is little known. It is 
the same story everywhere. It is the old 
irreconcilable fight between alcohol and 
efficiency; between the two there can be 
no compromise. That nation is best pre- 
pared to defend its honor, that soldier is 
best prepared to endure the hardships of 
the camp and the trench when temperance 
in all things prevails, when abstinence from 
all harmful drugs is practised, when alcohol 
in any form as a beverage is unknown. 

I am content with the thought that there 
are plenty of hardships awaiting the most 
Prosperous communities to develop char- 
acter and purpose by struggle and stress. 
I would not for the sake of humanity place 





epilepsy, diabetes, and the other diseases noted each took its indicated toll; 
thirty died in infancy ; only four were normal; drink injured or destroyed the rest 


with climbing the mountain. We need not 
cast ourselves from the cliffs in our effort to 
wax strong through adversity and opposition. 
The cause of total abstinence is marching 
slowly but surely to triumph. For years 
it has had periods of progress, followed by 
longer periods of retrogression. The cause 
has found itself; now when it makes an 
advance it has learned to dig itself in. The 
enemy at most may spring a few‘mines and 
capture a few rods of trenches; he never will 
break the line. The legions of those working 
in the cause of humanity are gathering 
strength as they gather skill. They are be- 
coming more and more effective as they 
become more united. They are taking new 
courage, inspired by the triumphs which have 
already been won. They are pressing on to 
a new era of humanity; not one of inanity, 
supineness, and inactivity, but an era of 
struggle, of progress and achievement. Hav- 
ing shaken off the shackles of inebriety, man 
steps forth as a giant armed with new 
strength and eager for new triumphs. The 
mother may feel a sense of security in the 
thought that the greatest dangers that have 
beset the paths of boys in the past will no 
longer threaten to rob her of her treasures. 
Hear again the wisdom of Solomon: ‘“‘Look 
not thou upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth 
itself aright; at the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 
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Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 
swer, if a stamp and the writer’s name and address are included. But occasionally a matter of 
general importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will appeac here. 


THE CASE AGAINST HEADACHE REMEDIES 


I have a maid who is very nervous and has bad head- 
aches. She takes a headache-powder which relieves her, 
but I am afraid it is very harmful. Each ounce contains 
236 grains of acetanilid; 65 grains of caffein, sodium bi- 
carbonate, Rochelle salts, sodium bromid, and active 
principles of Humulus Lupulus (hops). Is it dangerous? 

S. F. R., New York. 


All headache-powders are harmful, and this one 
contains two dangerous materials, sodium bromid 
as well as the usual coal-tar product, acetanilid. 
The latter is a dangerous heart depressant, it re- 
lieves pain only by deadening sensibility. The 
bromides are nerve depressants and are used cau- 
tiously in nervous disorders due to overexcitement, 
never when the cause is depression. This illustrates 
the dangers of miscellaneous, unintelligent drugging. 
The caffein, it has been found, does not offset the 
heart-depressing effect of the acetanilid, as was for- 
merly supposed, but increases it. The other in- 
gredients are comparatively harmless. Not only 
is there a direct danger from the continuous use 
of such mixtures, but there is the more serious and 
insidious danger arising from the neglect of the true 
cause of headaches and nervousness, which may 
develop into a chronic and incurable condition 
while mistaken reliance is being placed on drugs 
that only deaden sensation. 


ARSENIC FOR THE COMPLEXION 


I would like very much to know if arsenic taken in com- 
plexion wafers as a tonic and blood-purifier is injurious 
and if it will do what is claimed. M. J. M., New York. 


These “safe” arsenic wafers at least have the 
merit of frankness—the label showing that each 
one contains 1 “ milligrain” (probably milligram is 
meant) of arsenic combined with other ingredients, 
to be taken three times a day for twenty days, 
discontinued five days and the treatment repeated, 
until the complexion is perfectly clear. As a 
“beautifier of the Complexion, Skin, and Form,” 
these wafers are guaranteed harmless, while early 
death and paralysis are reported as attending the 
use of poisonous lead-bearing cosmetics. What 
are the facts? Arsenic is a poison which may be 
used cautiously as a tonic under observation and 
in certain conditions. If it is used to a sufficient 
extent to produce a whitening, plumping effect on 
the complexion and form, it does so by causing the 
soft tissues to become bloated with an abnormal 
amount of water. I consider continuous dosing 
with such wafers for appearance’s sake, without 
regard to health, as a distinct menace, and the 
statement that they are entirely safe is misleading 
and dangerous. The warning on the label says, 
“Keep from children.” I would supplement: this 
by adding, “‘and grownup persons.” 


WHEN IS AN EGG NOT AN EGG? 


Can you tell me anything of egg substitutes? One 
product advertises: ‘‘Eggs less than nine cents a dozen. 

r new discovery . . ..takes the place of eggs in baking 
and cooking. Derived principally from milk and corn.” 
Is it healthful? Does it take the place of eggs in nourish- 
ment? C. L. V., Minois. 


In Goop HovusEKEEPING for July, 1915, we had 
a “Question-Box” discussion of ‘‘ Egg Substitutes,” 
but the question continually recurs in our mail. 
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We have analyzed the particular substitute men- 
tioned in the above inquiry and found it typical. 
It was over half starch, had about one percent of 
baking-soda, only half of one percent of fat, and 
twenty-six percent of protein, mostly from the 
casein of milk, though some dried egg-white may 
have been present. A little yellow color, too little 
to be identified without a very large sample, was 
present. Does any one think that starch, baking- 
soda, and milk protein take the place of eggs? The 
naive statement that this alleged egg substitute 
is made chiefly from milk and corn is true, but it is 
corn-starch and the casein of milk only, and any 
leavening powers are due to the baking-soda. It 
is not an unhealthful mixture, but it is not a sub- 
stitute for eggs, in any nutritional sense, nor does it 
represent the food-value of eggs at the rate of 
nine cents a dozen—or at any other price. 


NUTS VERSUS MEAT 

_A number of people in this region speak of nuts as fur- 
nishing more protein than meats. Is this so? What is 
the food-value of nuts? M. B. C.., Ohio. 

Again bald, isolated facts are apt to be mis- 
leading, although technically true in themselves. 
It is true that nuts contain a larger percentage of 
protein than meat, due largely to the fact that 
nuts are a more concentrated food, containing much 
less water than meat. Peanuts, for instance, have 
thirty percent of protein and forty-three percent 
of fat, while round steak has only twenty percent 
of protein and thirteen percent of fat. The fifty 
to seventy percent of water in’ meats as compared 
with three to five percent in nuts has a decided 
bearing on their relative nutritive values. When 
we pass to relative expense, the nuts have a great 
advantage: ten cents’ worth of peanuts will give 
you five times as much protein and six times as 
much energy or fuel for the body as the same amount 
expended for porterhouse steak. Usually the mis- 
take is made of eating too much of a concentrated 
food like nuts, just because it represents so small a 
relative bulk. 


THE PEANUT-SHELL BOGY 


There is a report that while the factory where shredded- 
wheat biscuits are made looks clean and appetizing, the 
biscuits are really made largely of ground-up peanut- 
shells. Also that before the wheat is used a large part of 
the malt is extracted and sold to a brewery. It is said that 
a derailed car to the factory was found to be filled with 


peanut shells. C. M., Massachusetts. 

Nothing could be more absurd than such a 
rumor. These biscuits have been repeatedly ex- 
amined, and the protein and ash figures obtained 
show them to be a true whole wheat, which would not 
be the case if anything had been added or taken 
away. Wheat does not contain malt as a natural 
constituent; grains are malted by being sprouted 
under controlled conditions, which changes the 
starches into sugar. Under our present state and 
federal food-inspection, it would be quite impossible 
for a nationally sold cereal product to palm off 
peanut-shells as wheat on the populace. The 
evidence in regard to the derailed car is a bit in- 
conclusive! I do not know where it was going, but 
I do know from analysis and inspection that it 
was not going into shredded-wheat biscuits! 








of dem sufferinyets whut was a 

moanin’ an’ a groanin’ becaze 
women had to wear weddin’-rings, an’ men 
didn’t. 

“My lan’,” sclaims I, “but dat sister 
sholy is gwine out of her way to borry 
trouble, for I ain’t never met up wid no ‘ady 
wid a weddin’-ring on yit dat felt lak she was 
called on to ask de prars of de congregation 
on account de burden she had to bear. 
Naw, sir. So fur as I kin see de woman 
whut’s got a weddin’-ring goes ’bout lookin’ 
lak de cat dat done swallowed de canary, an’ 
she holds her finger out stiff so dat you can’t 
help noticin’ hit, leastways when she fust 
gits hit. 

‘““My goodness, de most good dat many a 
woman gits out of matermony is a weddin’- 
ring an’de right to be called. Mrs. instead of 
Miss. So if you takes dat away from ’em, 
dey ain’t got nothin’ left to pay ’em up for 
havin’ to suppo’t a husban’ an’ a passel of 
chillun.”’ 

‘“‘Weddin’-rings is gittin’ mighty nigh as 
sca’ce as hens’ teeth an’ as hard tocome by,” 
says Ma’y Jane, whut is still a gal settin’ on 
de anxious seat, “‘an’ de way dat men is 
gettin’ dat close-fisted "bout passin’ ’em 
out makes me s’picion dat de time will come 
when de onliest way dat we po’ women will 
git a sight of one will be to go an’ take a 
look at hit in de museum, whar it’ll be a 
layin’ by de side of de stocks, an’ de rack, 
an’ de thumbscrew, an’ all dem odder ole 
antiquities, an’ means of torture, an’ ev’y- 
body’ll rubber at hit an’ say, ‘How quaint!’” 

“Don’t you bodder none, daughter,” 
spons IJ in a soothin’ voice, “‘a weddin’-ring 
is a mighty little thing, but it spans a heap 
of trouble as well as a lot of joy. If you gits 
one, you'll be lucky, an’ ef you don’t git one, 
maybe you’ll be luckier still.”’ 

‘‘Dat’s Gawd’s truth,” says Ike, my ole 
man, whut had been a listenin’ to de con- 
versation, “‘but whut’s de trouble wid dis 
heah lady, whut you was a readin’ ’bout, 
whut’s makin’ a howl ’bout weddin’-rings, 
which maybe she ain’t never had no 
pussonal sperience in wearin’?”’ 

“She say,” spons Ma’y Jane, “dat hit’s a 


E odder day Ma’y Jane was a 
readin’ to her pa an’ me ’bout one 





Mirandy on the Matrimonial Brand 
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shame an’ a sin for a woman to have to 
wear a weddin’-ring so dat you can tell de 
minnit dat you sets yo’ eyeballs on her dat 
she’s de property of some man, whilst men 
don’t have to wear no weddin’-rings, an’ a 
woman ain’t got no way to tell whedder a 
good-lookin’ fellow dat she claps her lamps 
on belongs to some odder lady, or whedder 
he is fair game for any gal dat can ketch 
him. So dis lady say dat she wants all 
odder women to jine wid her in gittin’ a law 
passed dat’ll make ev’y man not only have 
to wear a weddin’-ring, but to wear hit 
on his thumb.” 

“Huh,” sclaims Ike when he hears dat, 
“‘de place whar ev’y married man ought to 
wear his weddin’-ring ain’t on his thumb; 
hit’s on de end of his nose.” 

“‘Well,” spons Ma’y Jane, “I think de 
idee of markin’ married men so dat you kin 
tell ’em at sight isa grand an’ noble plan dat 
deserves de suppo’t of all de female sect. 
Many is de time dat I have wasted my 
sweetest smile, an’ my coyest looks, an’ my 
best line of jollyin’ on a pussonable gemman 
only to find out after I had done wore my- 
self out to a frazzle tryin’ to entertain him 
dat he had been married for ten yeahs an’ 
was de father of twins. 

“Hit ain’t right,” goes on Ma’y Jane, “for 
a innocent, unsuspectin’ young gal, whut’s 
doin’ her honest best to catch a husban’, not 
to be able to tell when she meets up wid a 
man whedder he is a young buck dat is 
wuth chasin’, or a married man dat ain’t 
wuth noticin’. 

“‘Oh,”’ she says, wid her voice a tremblin’ 
like a bowl of calf’s-foot jelly, “how many 
busted hearts, an’ how much travelin’ ex- 
penses to dat dear Reno, Nevada, could be 
saved ef only ev’y man dat was married 
wore a cute little ring on his thumb dat he 
couldn’t git off an’ slip in his westkit 
pocket, dat perclaimed to all beholders dat 
he an’ his pay envelop belonged to some 
odder woman, an’ dat ef you swiped her 
property, you was lakely to git mixed up in 
a hair-pullin’ match.” 

“‘Let dem married men wear rings on deir 
thumbs to show de state of bondage dey is 
in, ef dey wants to,” says Ike, “but as for 
me, wild horses couldn’t make me do hit, 
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for I ain’t one of dem whut believes in 
flauntin’ deir misfortunes in public.” 

“Hit’s an unjust sect distinction to make 
women wear weddin’-rings, an’ for men not 
to have to,” saysI. “Why should a woman 
go aroun’ marked ‘Taken, pussonal prop- 
erty,’ whilst a man ain’t got no tag on him to 
show whedder he is wantin’ to git married, 
or is sorry he is married?” 

“Well,” spons Ike, “de Lord knows dat 
dem folks whut wants to pass a law to make 
married men wear rings on deir thumbs, so 
you can tell ’em from single men, is sholy 
lackin’ in probusness. Me, I ain’t pertend- 
in’ to be one of dese heah Smart Alecks 
whut knows de unknowable, an’ kin un- 
screw de inscrutable, but I can tell a married 
man a block off. Yassum, ev’y married 
man is branded wid matermony so plain dat 
a blind man could see hit. 

“Don’t talk to me "bout a man havin’ to 
wear a ring on his thumb to show dat he’s 
married. When I sees a man, an’ wants to 
know whedder he’s married or not, I don’t 
waste no time on lookin’ at his hands. I 
jest casts my eyes down to his feet, an’ ef 
his breeches is worn to a fringe aroun’ de 
bottom, or bags at de knees, an’ his shoes is 
run down at de heels, I knows dat man’s 
money is gwine to buy barrel skirts, an’ 
soothin’-sirup for de baby, an’ po’k-chops 
for a lot of hungry little mouths. 

“‘An’ when I draps into de corner saloon, 
an’ meets up wid a lot of gentlemen whut is 
restin’ one foot on de rail, I don’t need to 
look at deir thumbs to tell which is married, 
an’ which ain’t. I des notices which of ’em 
keeps deir eyes fixed on de clock, an’ glances 
kind of oneasy lak at de do’ ev’y time some- 
body comes in, an’ whut gulps down deir 
beer lak dey’s ’fraid somebody is gwine to 
snatch hit away from ’em. An’ when dey 
starts home, some of dese men goes out 
keerless, wid deir hands in deir pockeis, a 
whistlin’, an’ some of ’em sneaks out a 
chewin’ a handful of cloves, an’ wid de look 
of a skeered dog, an’ hit don’t take no 
prophet, nor de son of a prophet, to tell 
which one of dem men is got a wife waitin’ 
up for him at home, an’ which one ain’t. 

“Yassum, hit looks lak dere’s somethin’ 
in matermony dat sorter takes de ginger out 
of a man, an’ dat makes him slack in de way 
he dresses, an’ gives him a grouchy disposi- 
tion, an’ when I meets up wid a slouchy 
man whut’s got a three days’ stubble of 
beard on his face, an’ whut looks like he 
orter be run through de laundry, I always 











axes after de health of his wife, an’ how de 
chillun is gittin’ along. An’ he always spons 
dat his wife is enjoyin’ po’ health, an’ is got 
de neuralgy an’ a misery in her back, an’ dat 
dey’s jest got a new addition to de fambly. 

““Yassum, ole bachelors is always chipper 
an’ cheerful, an’ totes a safety razor, an’ 
wears good clothes, but somehow a married 
man don’t seem to have de heart to dress 
up, an’ hold his shoulders back, an’ dat’s 
de reason dey don’t need to sport no thumb 
rings to show dat dey’s still ondergoin’ de 
tribulations of de holy estate.”’ 

“Dat’s so,” spons I, “folks dat is married 
is got a married look.” 

“Hit’s de look,” says Ike, “‘of angels an’ 
martyrs, of dem whut has been sanctified 
through great sufferin’.”’ 

“Women has got de matermonial brand 
on dem too,’”’ spons I, “an’ you don’t have 
to wait to see deir ring fingers befo’ you 
know whedder dey is married or not. When- 
ever you sees a woman under sixty whut 
don’t take no pussonal interest in de fash- 
ions, or ain’t tryin’ some new recipe for 
keepin’ a straight-front figger, den you don’t 
need nobody to tell you dat she’s a married 
woman wid a husban’ dat she prognosticates 
dat she ain’t in no danger of losin’ by death 
nor by means of no designing female. Yes, 
sir, matermony suttingly does give a woman 
a settled look, an’ a ca’m an’ saterfied air. 

“An ole maid, now—she’s sorter restless 
an’ wishful. She’s on de watch-tower 
aspyin’ out to see ef anything wuth grabbin’ 
is comin’ her way, but de married woman, 
she knows she’s done got her luck, an’ so she 
des slumps down to enjoy hit, ef hit’s good, 
or to weep over hit, ef hit’s bad, an’ some- 
times I thinks dat a woman gits mo’ real 
pleasure an’ saterfaction out of sheddin’ 
tears over a bad husban’ dan she does re- 
joicin’ over a good one. But anyway 
she’s got a settled look dat no onmarried 
woman ever gits, an’ dat’s de brand of 
matermony on her brow.” 

“Well, ole lady,” says Ike, “I guess no- 
body wouldn’t need mo’ dan fo’ guesses to 
tell dat you’s been de lead horse in dis mater- 
monial team for ’bout thuty yeahs.” 

‘An’ does you think dat anybody would 
s’picion dat you was a gay bachelor?” I 
inquires of Ike. 

“Dey wouldn’t ef dey took notice of dat 


scar whar you hit me wid de rollin’-pin-dat~- 


time dat you s’picioned dat I done been 
makin’ eyes at dat Sally Sue Johnsing,” 
he spons. 












HE time was early spring and the place 
the table-linen counter in one of the 
leading linen houses of the country. 
While waiting for my change I over- 

heard a clerk say to his customers, a mother and 
daughter: “Pardon me, but did you say the wed- 
ding is to be next October? Then I’d advise you 
to buy all your linen just as soon as possible. 
Linens are going up in price every day in the 
wholesale market, and by the middle 


of the summer they 
will be from thirty to 
fifty percent higher 
than they are now. 
And there won’t be 
such a variety to 
choose from. We 
have been instructed 
to tell all our cus- 
tomers who are buy- 
ing wedding linens 
that the earlier they 
get everything they 
need the better value 
they will get for 
their money.” 

I lingered a mo- 
ment to see whether 





with a hemstitched hem and woven in a Greek design 
in damask, are an economy in laundry. The other 
towel is huckaback with damask border. a large 
medallion for the initial, and a hemstitched hem 
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The modern bathroom may carry out 
its color-scheme down to the last towel, 
as shown in this inexpensive but at- 
tractive set of bath-towel. guest bath- 
towel. and wash-rag of heavy Turkish 
toweling with broad colored borders 


these customers 
would heed the 
voice of the 
oracle. They 
evidently de- 


\ 
\ 

\ ai cided to do so, 
yS for they began 
me. adding to the 
purchases they 
had “ already 
made. Then I went in search of the manager of the 
linen department, a man who is an expert in technical 
knowledge and an authority on the conditions of the 
trade. I felt sure there were some interesting facts 

behind the salesman’s remarks. 

“Ves,” said this linen-buyer, “it’s true. Linen— 
and by that I mean all-linen, not a mixture of cotton 
and linen—is so scarce, and there is so little prospect 
for more, that the manufacturer’s price goes up every 
day, I could almost say every hour. We are prac- 
tically facing a linen famine. There has never been 
anything like it since I’ve been in the trade, and that 
is nearly forty years.” 

I was told that the cause of this critical condition 
is the war. Linen factories in Ireland, France, and 
Scotland can not get the raw material to manufacture 
because the flax fields of Russia and Belgium have 
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been devastated. 

Russia produces 

eighty-one _per- 

cent of the flax 

used for fabrics, and Belgium, in 
the Courtrai district, grows the 
finest flax in the world. Many 
thousand acres that ought to be 
under cultivation today are lying 
waste and ruined. Of course 
Ireland grows some flax, but com- 
pared with the world’s need it is 
really only a handful. So there is 
no doubt that the linen merchants 
are considerably worried to know 
how, if the war keeps on, they 
will be able to get any pure-linen 
fabrics. 

At this point there comes up 
in our minds the question as to 
why we do not grow our own 
flax. We do grow nearly four 
million acres of it in this country, 
but it is grown for seed, not 
fiber. Over sixty million dollars’ 
worth of linseed-oil is made from 
flaxseed every year in America, 
and about ten million dollars’ 
worth of oil-cake. When the flax 
is threshed for seed, the fibers are ruined for 
use in the manufacture of fine linen. 

Furthermore, flax that is grown for 
making linen must be of a finer variety and 
must be cultivated with greater care than 
flax that is grown for seed. In the first 
place, it has to be sown by hand, very evenly 
and thickly, so that the plants will grow 
tall and straight, instead of branching out. 
This, of course, gives a longer stalk and 
consequently a longer fiber. When the 
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flax comes up, it seems to develop a strong 
affinity for weeds—or weeds for it—and 
these must be pulled up by hand when the 
flax is from four to six inches tall. Where 
flax is grown for fiber, hundreds and 
hundreds of women and children are 
employed to do this work. Of course they 
are paid the merest pittance. When the 
crop is ready for harvesting, it must also 
be gathered by hand, because if the stalk 
of the flax-plant is cut, the loss of the sap 
makes the fiber less valuable for linen 
manufacture. It seems strange, but it is 

true, that no satisfactory ma- 

chine has ever been invented 

for pulling up the flax by 


A centerpiece of linen and madeira embroidery, reasonably priced and of a 
good wearing quality, with two small doilies to be used for both plate and 
tumbler doilies. and for luncheon or supper napkins. One of the doilies has 
madeira embroidery to match that on the centerpiece and one fayal embroid- 
ery. These, and the towels on the preceding page. are from McGibbon & Co. 


the roots without crushing the stalk. When 
we know all this, we no longer wonder why 
flax is not grown for fiber in America. We 
wonder, instead, why our linen handker- 
chiefs have not been priced at two dollars 
and a half instead of only twenty-five cents. 

In addition to the labor involved in 
growing flax for fiber, there are about 
thirty other processes which the flax has 
to go through before it is ready to be sold 
as linen. Some of these have to be per- 
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formed by hand, as, for example, the 
“rippling,” which is a kind of combing to 
remove the leaves and seeds from the 
dried flax. After that comes the “retting,” 
a very disagreeable process, but one that is 
of great importance in its effect upon the 
quality of linen yarn produced from that 
particular crop. Retting consists in putre- 
fying the bundles of flax by laying them in 
shallow pools of soft water for two weeks 
or so, until the woody stem has rotted 
away from the inner part, which is the fiber. 
If the flax is allowed to stay in the water 
too long, the yarn made from the fiber will 
be weaker than it ought to be, and if it 
doesn’t stay long enough, there will be 
trouble in separating the coarse outside 
covering from the beautiful soft fiber. 
After this process there comes the “hack- 
ling,” “‘scutching,” “‘spreading,” and finally 
the spinning of the flax. The journey of the 
linen plant from the field to the shop 
counter is a long one—it takes from sixteen 
to thirty weeks—and if any process is 
hurried, the quality of the linen goods is 
impaired. 

Having been convinced that Europe can 
grow flax and make the yarn more cheaply 
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than we can in America, we yet ask: “Why 
don’t we import the yarn and weave table 
damask, towels, and handkerchiefs our- 
selves? It is said that not a yard of table 
damask is woven in this country! Why 
have we not developed this industry as we 
have the weaving of cotton goods?”” The 
answer to this question is twofold. First, 
it takes from four to six times as many 
workers to produce a given quantity of 
linen as to produce the same quantity of 
cotton, which means that the price of linen 
would be prohibitive if the linen were 
woven by American labor. The second 
reason why the weaving of fine linen is 
impossible in America is because the 
atmosphere is too dry. Linen yarn is 
brittle and demands moisture while it is 
being both spun and woven. Even in 
Ireland and Scotland, where the air is 
much more moist than it is here, the yarn 
is usually passed through troughs of warm 
water during the weaving, and humidifiers 
are often used in the factories. In many a 
European factory the floors are dripping 
wet all the time, and one wonders why the 
laborers do not die an early death. How- 
ever, the hand-spinners of Belgium endure 
harder working con- 
ditions than _ this; 
they are the people 
who spin the finest 
linen thread in the 
world, and they work 
in dark, dampcellars, 
where they can only 
feel the thread, not 
see it. Their sense 
of touch is marvel- 
ous; they can spin 
a linen thread finer 
than any that can 
be made by a ma- 
chine. It is so fine 
that sometimes there 
will be ninety thou- 
sand yards of it to 
the pound, and yet 
it is stronger than a 
cotton thread many 
times thicker. 
There is one more 
reason why this 
country can not pro- 
duce fine linens. 
Even if they could 


For use on the afternoon tea-table, or at an elaborate luncheon, is this lovely luncheon-cloth of r 
embroidered linen with filet medallions set in the corners and an edging of fragile filet in a be woven here, =~ 
pointed pattern. This and the linens on the two following pages are from Maison de Blanc atmosphere is_ too 
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dry to bleach them properly... The grass- 
bleaching, by which the finest linens in 
Ireland get their dazzling whiteness, could 
not possibly be carried on in this.country. 
We have too many long spells of dry, scorch- 
ingly hot weather. In Ireland, week in and 
week out, the sunshine and showers come and 
go like one long April day, and this succession 
of heat and moisture is ideal for grass-bleach- 
ing, or meadow-bleaching, as it is sometimes 
called. Once upon a time, all linen manu- 
factured in Ireland was bleached in this 
way, just as the linen spun and woven by 
our great-grandmothers was bleached, but 
the great quantities demanded by the 
world today make this impossible. The 
manufacturer now relies chiefly upon chlorid 
of lime to do the work of the sun and rain, 
and he grass-bleaches only a small part of 
his output. Parliament has passed a law 
requiring all grass-bleached and all hand- 
woven linen to be so stamped that the cus- 
tomer can be sure of what she is buying. 

Now, since we can not produce our own 
linens, and Europe is at war, what shall we 
do to offset the shortage? One and all, the 
manufacturers say, ‘Substitute cotton 
articles for linen articles, not only in 
mixtures of cotton and linen, which we call 
union goods, but in the pure cotton.” We 
promptly revolt against their advice, for 
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there is a feeling that a sacred precinct 
would indeed be invaded if cotton took the 
place of the glossy damask so dear to every 
housewife’s heart, yet we are told that 
table damask, and napkins, hemstitched 
and bordered towels, and toweling by the 
yard for the guest towels that are so often 
embroidered by hand, are being made of 
pure cotton. These imitations are amazing. 
The tablecloths are woven thread for thread 
like the pure-linen cloth from which they 
are copied. But the cottom damask will 
muss very easily, and get,a roughened-up 
look, and it will get out of shape much 
more than linen damask ever does. As for 
the towels, even when one is held up to the 
light to bring out the sheen on every little 
nodule of the huckaback weave, it sometimes 
is almost impossible to believe from looking 
at a good imitation linen towel that it is 
not of heavy linen. In fact, it is heavy in 
the hand. But touching the face with it 
proves instantly that it is not linen. In- 
stead of being smooth, cool, and comforting 
to the skin, it is rough, thick, and lifeless. 

The union toweling, which dealers and 
manufacturers prophesy will be widely used 
during the scarcity of flax, is made by 
throwing a weft thread of cotton across a 
warp of coarse linen. The buyer for one of 
the large retail houses in New York told me 


The rather plain pillow at the upper right is of hand-embroidered linen, the one next it is of hand- 
embroidered linen with insertions of filet lace and a Cluny border, and the long pillow 
has a large filet medallion set into linen edged with delicate filet 









that union towels, a year from now, would 
be at least five dollars and a half a dozen. 
Three years ago, one could get excellent 
all-linen towels for that price. This buyer 
advised the use of Turkish towels instead 
of this union mixture. But nevertheless 
he had just placed an order for eight hun- 
dred dozen of the union towels. 

The place of linen in history does not 
seem strange when ‘we reflect upon the 
individual qualities it possesses. It is 
because of these that linen has become a 
necessary luxury in our lives. The appeal 
which a pure-linen fabric makes ta a 
person of refined tastes is quite unlike that 
made by any other textile. Its wholesome 
odor, smoothness, and feeling of “‘life,”’ or 
resilience, give it an irresistible charm. 

The beauty of fine table damask is not 
even equaled by silk. It is all the more 
wonderful when we realize that color plays 
no part in the attractiveness of the designs; 
they are simply white upon white, and are 
visible only because the threads have been 
so cleverly woven that they reflect the light 
at different angles. The beautiful sheen in 
table-linen, which is so much enhanced by 
skilful laundering, is an inherent quality of 
the fabric; it is produced, in the best 
grades of linen, not by dressings, but by a 
sort of pounding of the cloth, called “ beet- 
ling.” Table-linen should be ironed when 
very damp in order to bring out all its gloss. 

Another peculiar quality of linen is its 
cleanliness. It is the cleanest of all the 


fabrics. Tests have proved that three times 
as much dirt will cling to cotton as will 
cling to linen, and that germs increase more 
rapidly on all other textiles than they do on 
linen. This property of cleanliness makes 
it invaluable for use in sickness, especially 





With a square table a long runner down the middle for a luncheon-cloth is newer than a 
square centerpiece. This one with a scalloped edge and an 4 jour decoration 
comes with doilies of conventional size to match 


in surgical cases. Linen also launders more 
easily than cotton, and if properly washed 
and ironed it will keep white longer than 
cotton. This is why the outside layer of 
men’s collars is usually linen; another 
reason is that linen does not stretch easily. 

The fact that it absorbs water quickly, 
and that water evaporates from it even 
more quickly, makes this fabric ideal for 
toweling. Dish-towelsof linen area hundred 
percent more satisfactory than those of 
cotton, or cotton and linen. Unless they 
are of linen, they have no “‘bite,’”’ and slide 
over the wet dish again and again without 
drying it. For underclothing, linen is the 
coolest of all fabrics; its peculiar property 
of rapid evaporation makes it take up 
perspiration very quickly, and when wet it 
seems cold to the skin; the danger of taking 
cold from this may be counteracted by 
using an open-meshed linen. 

Because of the temptation to offer 
adulterated goods at pure-goods prices, 
the problem of buying linens wisely will be 
more difficult than ever during the next 
two or three years, and since the much- 
needed “honest labeling” law is still a 
future hope, the linen shopper should 
educate herself in the fascinating subject 
of choosing linens. She should know that 
an all-linen table damask will feel “harder” 
than one in which there is a considerable 
mixture of cotton; the creases will be 
sharper, and the surface will not look so 
fuzzy when the fabric is crumpled in the 
hand. The damask should feel cold and 
rather heavy; if it weighs less than four and 
a half ounces to the square yard, it is of a 
poor quality. The fabric must not be stiff 
and crackly; if it is, there has been a great 
deal of sizing used in the finishing. Sizing 
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is often used to cover up injuries which the 
linen has received by the use of too much 
chlorid of lime in the bleaching. When this 
sizing is washed out, the result is a sleazy 
material that will not keep its shape. 

The wearing quality of linen sometimes 
depends upon the design, because the 
design is made by the weave. It must be 
remembered, also, that medium-priced 
table-cloths with the broad striped centers 
do not, as a rule, wear as well as those with 
a smaller all-over design, because of the 
long surface threads. Moreover, it is 
difficult to iron the former perfectly straight. 

Unbleached linen will wear much 
longer than bleached, and costs less; 
it gradually, of course, bleaches out to 
a good white. The table-cloths that 
come in made-up sizes, -with a border all 
around, are a little 
more expensive than 
the same width of 


The Bride’s Linen Chest 
The following list shows what the bride can get If she wants the real 


trated acid for sixty seconds. At the end 
of that time the linen threads will be weak, 
but the cotton will have passed away 
entirely. Caustic potash is also used to 
show the presence of cotton; if a fringed 
piece of the union material is heated in a 
strong solution for two minutes, the linen 
will be burned brown by the acid, but the 
cotton will be a pale-yellowish color. 

In buying linens for children’s clothes it - 
is wise economy to get upholsterer’s fabrics; 
they are stronger than most dress linens, 
and can sometimes be found in double 
width and in a variety of artistic shades. 

In general, the only way for the wo- 
man who wants linens of a trustworthy 
character to be sure she is getting them 
is to realize that she must pay a fair 
price for them, and to purchase them 
from a shop of ex- 
cellent reputation. 


damask bought by  forone hundred dollars—not so much as she could worth of her money, 


the yard. A cloth 


will not, of course, 


havetheborder across { 5x3 table-cloth..... 
the ends, but the 2 dozen table napkins ($5.50) . 


effect is good enough 1 dozen 


for ordinary use. + table ped 


Moreover, in buying  ; dozen bedroom towels Pty al poe 


linen by the yard, it s1dozen “ 


is possible to be sure % dozen bath-towels ($4.50) 
5 pairs hemmed cotton sheets double-bed 


it is pure by buying 


size (at $2. Oo a pair) 


first a small strip for 14 dozen pairs cotton pillow-cases (go cts.) 


chemical testing. 1 dozen dish-towels. . 


A test that can be % dozen glass-towels ($2.45) 
¥% dozen servant’s towels ($2.50) 


s 2 ‘pains servant’s pillow-cases (45 cts.) ... 
the raveling of a few 2 pairs servant’s sheets ($1.40) ......... 
threads of both the 2 bedspreads double size ($3.75)... ..... 


performed easily is 


warp and the weft. 2 pairs blankets ($5.00). 


If, when the threads 
are broken, the ends 
fuzz up, it denotes the 
presence of cotton; linen threads break with 
pointed ends and cling more closely to- 
gether. An old-fashioned test is to place a 
moistened finger-tip under the cloth and 
observe how quickly the spot absorbs the 
dampness; with pure linen it is almost 
instantly absorbed. 

Experts say that acid tests are the best; 
some of these are a little difficult for home 
experimentation, but the sulphuric-acid 
test can be performed without much 
trouble. To perform this test a small piece 
of the linen is boiled to remove the dressing, 
and then the linen is placed in the concen- 


I servant’s spread. . 


3 2x2 yard table-cloths ($4.00) 


1% dozen hemstitched tea ci (84-75 


have bought a few months ago, before the present . 
shortage of linen, but more, probably, than she will she should yield to 
bought by the yard beable to buy for the same sum a year from now. 


no temptation to buy 
showy bargains from 
dubious sources. 
Reputable firms buy 
their linens only from 
first-class manufac- 
turers who guarantee 
their goods, and with 
this assurance behind 
him the retailer guar- 
antees what he sells 
to the customer. 

Linen is the hardest 
thing to buy, the 
hardest to sell, the 
most difficult to judge, 
and the easiest to in- 
jure. This last state- 
ment is true both in 
regard to its manu- 
facturing and its laundering. It may 
well be, therefore, that one result of the 
increase in the price of linen will be that 
all housewives will be more careful of what 
they have. The extra care and trouble 
taken to have linen laundered in the house 
will be repaid, not only by its better appear- 
ance, but by its longer life. Laundries wear 
out more linen than the years do. This, 
then, is the other. side of the linen problem 
—the conservation of present supplies, 
which means more knowledge of the fabric, 
and more respect for its peculiar and 
valuable qualities. 


$09.76 





“Bramall Hall is one of those picturesque black-and-white, half-timber houses notable in Lan- 


cashire and Cheshire.” 


Here it was that Kate Douglas Wiggin was a frequent visitor 


before the war—and here she learned the recipe for her inimitable beefsteak pie. 


The Beefsteak Pie of Bramall Hall 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Few there be who have read Lamb’s delightful essay on roast pig who have not yearned for a taste 
of that same toothsome beastie; and few will be the readers of this article who will not long to pro- 
ceed forthwith to the kitchen and test the recipe at the end. Famous for both her writing and her 
housekeeping, Kate Douglas Wiggin has here combined the two arts in a way that does them both 


credit. 


To the readers looking merely for entertainment, and to the readers looking for substantial 


information, we recommend this article with equal assurance that they will not be disappointed. 


RENCH food tastes delectably in 
France, and not so well in England; 
and the reverse of the proposition 
is equally true. Corn pone and 
succulent little ribs of pork make a stronger 
appeal south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
than anywhereelse. In London, ona foggy 
morning, I should haughtily wave away a 
buckwheat cake; but if I were in Maine, 
with the thermometer at zero, I should 
greet it with joyous laughter and cry 
“More!” ere it disappeared from my. plate. 


When I am in Paris, I am not sufficiently 
epicurean to bethink myself of frogs’ legs, 
or water ices flavored with absinthe. No 
New England woman could be expected 
togothat far! My mouth waters, however, 
when I recall the delicate green peas through 
which a tiny onion has walked, just brush- 
ing its white skirts against the green as it 
passed. Also dear to my heart are the ten- 
der haricot verts, nowhere else so delicious, 
the wonderful asparagus, and the little indi- 
vidual pots of snow-white, creamy cheese, 
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served with ripe strawberries on a leaf, or 
with a spoonful of red currant jam. 

In England the appeal of foods to the 
eye is not as great asin France. Garnishes 
are not made as attractive, the inexpensive 
paper frill of commerce being somewhat too 
obvious. Sauces, which in France are 
decorative as well as delicious, have not 
been held sacred by English cooks until 
late years, a pink concoction based on 
anchovies appearing with fish so frequently 
that one would think they had been created 
together and could never be parted. It 
was not only that England refused to ex- 
periment with new sauces, but in the old 
days she could never grapple with plain, 
honest cream sauce, the foundation, in a 
way, of all the others; for if you can not 
manage this without suggesting boiled milk 
on the one hand and wall-paper paste on 
the other, with flour gruel as an unhappy 
medium, it is folly to attempt its hundred 
and one variants, such as mousseline, hol- 
landaise, meuniére, bechamel, Bearnaise, 
or what not. 

Once you have mastered the art of “ thick- 
ening,” so that corn-starch or flour can 
never be detected, so that “‘curdled,”’ or 
“too thin,” or “too thick,” will be phrases 
never breathed at your table, then you will 
have all cream soups at your command— 
and the power of dealing with “‘left-overs”’ 
ad libitum will be yours as well. The 
despised left-overs are not in very good 
standing in England, any more than with 
us, though they are precious beyond words 
to the French cook. 

The reason is not far to seek, and it 
applies to most middle-class American 
households, where the luncheon or dinner 
of one day makes its appearance at one 
time or another on the next, unchanged 
save as to quantity. If it were lamb stew 
with dumplings, lamb stew it remains, 
only the dumplings have grown a little 
ragged. Cold beefsteak sometimes does 
suggest hash to an audacious American 
spirit, but seldom is it transformed into a 
mysterious and appetizing dish which con- 
veys nothing of its past. 

The question of making foods look attrac- 
tive, especially left-over foods, is one of 
using whatever creative faculty we possess: 
using it precisely as we would were we 
applying it to canvas, or plastic clay, or 
pen and paper. It seems to me that a 
French housewife must open the door of 
her refrigerator in the morning and gaze 
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upon its contents with sparkling eye and 
soaring imagination. A saucer of cold 
boiled potatoes sends her a wireless mes- 
sage. The skeleton of a chicken with two 
drumsticks by its side whispers cheerfully: 
“T can do something for you still. The 
family overlooked a bit of stuffing and a 
giblet and a liver last night. Just search 
my right-hand lower corner.”’ A_ bowl 
of odds and: ends of vegetables carries a 
suggestion for the soup-kettle. *All these 
hints might be more or less obvious to 
any one, but the Frenchwoman will snatch 
a bone left from yesterday’s dinner, shave 
it, and, going to her cupboard of herbs and 
flavorings, her little store of bottles and 
boxes, will make a perfect sauce for it equal 
to that of the celebrated Madame Ciboet 
in one of Balzac’s novels, in which a mother 
could eat her own infant and not recognize 
it! 

This is genius, you say, but might we 
not cultivate a humble talent, perhaps, 
by giving it a tithe of the devotion we conse- 
crate to other arts? I leave the answer 
not only to the mistress of the house, but 
even more pointedly to the cook, if the 
establishment possesses one, for it is the 
cook, after all, who should confront the 
refrigerator; she who should have the soar- 
ing imagination of the thirty, forty, fifty, 
or hundred-dollar variety, according to her 
wages. Imagination is seldom present un- 
der forty dollars a month, and is quite 
likely to be absent even then. I had a 
friend who, when the whilom incumbent 
of her kitchen asked, ““How do you make a 
chicken casserole?”’ was wont to reply: “Oh, 
that is your department. Youare the cook, 
you know!” It used to amuse me vastly 
when she said to new servants, “Sweep 
any of the rooms whenever you like, so 
long as I never know when they are being 
swept; and remember one thing: Iam never 
to be relied upon in an emergency!” 

Now where were we? Not that it mat- 
ters, for some subjects must be aired both 
in and out of season, and lack of invention 
in cooking and in the making of bills of 
fare is one of them. It was the question 
of one unappetizing, unlovely, tasteless 
sauce to a dozen dishes that inflamed my 
pen, but in selecting English sauces for 
criticism I have been too sweeping, for I now 
remember that they can make bread sauce 
fit for a king, while ours is fit only for poul- 
tices. They can manage a wonderful onion 
sauce for mutton, and excel us in a creamy 
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horseradish sauce for roast beef. And how 
the best of their cooks can deal with parsley 
sauce! I remember tender boiled fowls, 
borne into the dining-room on a silver plat- 
ter, while I marveled at their beauty. They 
are stripped of skin and glazed with a 
sauce, pale green in 
color, and liquid velvet 
to the taste. At the 
head and foot of the 
fowl lie pieces of such 
boiled bacon as we 
never get on this side of 
the Atlantic. Its tints 
of rose and white are 
vastly becoming to the 
green against which 
they lean, and when 
the host gives you a 
slice of the breast and 
another of the bacon, 
and the waitress says, 
“Please ’m’ will you 
have a little more 
parsley sauce?” you 
can hardly avoid smack- 
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ing your lips after the manner of the Crat- 
chit children when they smelled the cele- 
brated Christmas goose. 

I suppose, of course, that climate condi- 
tions all national cookery, and that each 
country eats what is best suited to its 
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William Davenport. The lower part dates back a hundred and fifty years earlier. The main 
front faces the east and is shown in part in the upper picture; on the west front, shown in 
the lower picture, is a three-sided courtyard. The principal entrance is here 
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climate. At any rate, I can not eat an 
English breakfast in America, but in Eng- 
land it fitly begins the day. Much choice 
is given you, not only between tea and 
coffee—and you usually choose tea, not 
because you like it more, but because you 
like the coffee less—but of a trio of good 
things to eat. There will be, perhaps, 


buttered eggs and bacon, a fried lemon> 


sole, and a dish of broiled mushrooms and 
kidneys. Here again, we Americans retire 
modestly to the background. I know that 
kidneys are cooked better in Great Britain 
than in America, but the tragedy is blacker 
than that, for the kidneys themselves are 
better, and pray how can that be accounted 
for? Is it, perhaps, that the lamb and 
mutton are better, to begin with? Cana 
lamb or a sheep influence for good or ill 
its own kidney? Do you ever find a roast 
ora boiled leg of mutton served at an Ameri- 
can table without an apology that you have 
chanced upon a plain family dinner? And 
does the American mutton ever blush? No, 
but perhaps it has never been abroad and 
seen the little black-faced Welsh sheep, 
and what it can do in the way of a leg! 
No plain family dinner there, but a dish 
fit for princes of the realm. 

However, having criticized the mutton 
of my own country, and rebuked it for not 
paying more attention to the cultivation 
of its own kidneys, I return to the question 
of English cooking and find that the break- 
fasts and luncheon, as well as the teas and 
dinners of Bramall Hall in Cheshire, fur- 
nish an imperishable ideal of English excel- 
lence. It is true that I have eaten them 
almost every year for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, while the meals at other English 
country houses J have partaken of only at 
intervals. Besides, I have been allowed the 
freedom of the kitchen at Bramall, an 
honor not vouchsafed me elsewhere; and 
I have also enjoyed the acquaintance of 
the cook-housekeeper and the kitchen-maid, 
which enables me to give certain recipes 
adopted into my own menus. 

Bramall Hall is one of those picturesque 
black-and-white, half-timber houses not- 
able in Lancashire and Cheshire. Part of 
it was built between 1590 and 1600, but 
other parts are a century and a half older— 
about the date, so my host often reminds 
me, when we in America were being dis- 
covered. As to the great banqueting-hall, 
the Elizabethan drawing-room, the chapel, 
the Paradise room, and the treasures of 
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bronze and marble, ivory and porcelain, 
with which they are lined, they do not be- 
long properly to this article. The dining- 
room, with its splendid array of gleaming 
silver, antique porringers and tankards, 
urns, bowls, platters, and jugs of every 
period since silver began to be beaten or 
hammered, or made into any form—that 
is a joy to the eye, especially when it is 
en féte, with soft candlelight shining on 
polished oak, with silver service plates at 
every place, and little nosegays of prim- 


’ roses and daffodils scattered here and there. 


In this dining-room the breakfast is laid 
in the great eastern bay where such sun- 
shine as England vouchsafes to its true 
lovers may shine about the board. Lunch- 
eon is spread there, too, and compels appe- 
tite, even though—if you are an American 
and are thought too pale by your host 
and hostess—you have been pursued by 
a maid bringing a cup of broth, or barley 
water, or hot milk, to you at eleven 
o’clock, as you stand on the terraces look- 
ing at the peacocks. 

Luncheon at Bramall is an occasion for 
a wonderful English beefsteak pie or pud- 
ding or a veal and ham pie; things possible 
only to the great artist. Beside the 
dish of honor there will be, of course, a 
joint of cold beef, a fowl, or a York ham, 
with fresh vegetables from the kitchen- 
garden; and if you have any space 
left after filling yourself with beefsteak 
pie—not because you are greedy, but be- 
cause you know you will never meet it 
again this side of heaven—then you will 
face an array of hot and cold sweets, each 
one a perfect poem in itself. There will 
be one quivering ‘‘cold shape’’—mousse, 
cream, jelly, or blanc mange, all termed 
“Staggering Bobs” by English youth—and 
besides this there will be Bakewell or mar- 
malade pudding, or cheese cakes, or hot 
gooseberry tart with flagons of cream. I 
feel desvair. creeping over me as I write 
these words, for now that a new and a 
thread-paper silhouette is in vogue, I may 
never again “let myself go” at a Bramall 
Hall luncheon. 

At five there is tea in the great hall for 
those who have lived through luncheon. 
But dinner is mercifully at eight, or even 
eight-thirty, if the men of the family are 
casting a fly in the trout-stream that runs 
through the Bramall acres. 

TJ sometimes steal a half-hour at tea-time, 
or just before luncheon, to collogue with 
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the Scotch artist who presides over the 
Bramall kitchens, just to watch her com- 
bine the articles that her docile assistant 
has gathered on the table to await her 
master hand. From the wonderful old 
leaded glass windows of the kitchen I can 
see the velvety green terraces, the shining 
trout-stream, and the avenues bordered 
with blooming rhododendrons, and within 
all is peace. In the range burns a bright 
fire, the copper cooking-utensils gleam on 
the wall, the table and the floor are white 
as snow, and there are yellow bowls and 
old British luster saucers, with here and 
there on the great table dabs of green 
butter colored with spinach, hillocks of 
whipped cream, slices of red tomato and 
hard-boiled egg, snippets of scarlet pepper 
and minced olives, and little heaps of sil- 
very anchovies, all waiting to be made 
into savories. 

“Bring the croutons!” says the genius 
of the place, and the kitchen-maid flies 
to her own lair where smoke and smell of 
frying and broiling may enter. When she 
returns, the sculptor, painter, high priest- 
ess, with the more unassuming title of cook- 
housekeeper, stretches forth her untrem- 
bling hand and designs some little blooming 
fairy-like things that are to follow the sweet 
at dinner and produce thirst for the old 
port. Sometimes she permits me to try 
to make one “bloom,” and the result is 
like a lump of quartz sitting among 
jewels. 

‘““May be the cat would eat it?”’ I sug- 
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Stx New Mother Goose Pictures 
By Jessie Willcox Smith 


All Goop HouseKEEPING readers are familiar with this famous illustrator’s Mother Goose Pictures, which appeared 
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gest despondently. Then she answers, 
“Oh! it’s noso bad as that; though I'll not 
deny you’ve a lighter hand with the beef- 
steak pie!’’ 

Here follow the directions for making 
that same delicious concoction, and may 
you murmur my name with gratitude when 
you eat it. 


Bramall Hall Beefsteak Pie 


Rub a dish with onion, butter it well, 
and sprinkle it with chopped parsley. Cut 
steak into thin pieces three or four inches 
long, and season with pepper and salt. 
Cut thin pieces of cold boiled bacon into 
pieces of the same size as the pieces of steak 
and roll the bacon inside the steak. Pack 
the dish with these little rolls, filling in 
with pieces of veal kidney as big as your 
thumb. Pour over this a cup or so of 
thick rich soup-stock or gravy, well seasoned 
with herbs. Add half a teaspoonful of 
Worcester sauce or mushroom catchup, 
then one or two hard-boiled eggs in slices, 
and sprinkle chopped parsley over the top. 
A good crust, rather thick, with a hole in the 
middle, is put on the top, and an ornamental 
piece of pastry is laid over the pie before it 
is done. Try making a rose, or a star, or 
a daisy, or a leaf. My ornaments always 
look like battered door-knobs, for I am a 
better cook than sculptor. 

In the success of this pie, much depends 
upon the bacon, the steak, the gravy, the 
kidney, the pastry, and the oven, but most 
of all depends upon the cook. 


During the summer of the latter year Miss Smith repainted twelve of the pictures in full color, and we published them 
as prints in the following October. A large percentage of those who purchased the set wrote at once to express their regret 
that we had failed to publish the entire series, but at that time it was impossible for us to do so, as Miss Smith had been 
compelled to abandon temporarily the work of repainting the originals. She has, however, at last found an opportunity to 
finish the set, and we are now publishing the six remaining pictures in uniform style with the first twelve. 

The series has already achieved the standing of the classic. It is so well known that it is hardly necessary for us to 
describe it. It is sufficient to say that the size of the pictures is 14 x 12 inches, that they are in color, beautifully reproduced 
by the most highly perfected process of color printing, and that the price for each picture is twenty-five cents. 


The six new 


ictures are: ‘‘Polly Put the Kettle On,” ‘Little Jack Horner,” ‘‘A Dillar, a Dollar, a Ten 


O'Clock Scholar,” ‘‘ Hot Cross Buns,” “‘ Pease Porridge Hot,”’ and ‘‘ Mother Goose.’ Miniature reproductions of the entire 
eighteen pictures will be sent free on request. The price of single pictures is twenty-five cents, postpaid; the six new pictures, 
$1.50; the set of eighteen, $4.00; sent to any address in the United States with our guarantee of safe delivery. Ten cents 
additional for each order should be remitted to cover the cost of registration on foreign shipments. 


All orders should be addressed to 


119 West goth Street 


Print Department, Good Housekeeping Magazine 





New York City 






The First of the Summer Fashions 


Nets, Crépes, Marquisettes, Grenadines, and Laces, and 


an Amazing Amount of Color, are Straws to Show 


Which Way the Winds of Summer Fashion Blow 


Edited by Helen Koues 


Fabrics it pleases this summer 
especially to honor are organdy 
and lace, which are combined 
in the frock at the left. Its line 
is typical of the new fashions. 
Mrs. Copeland 


Model from 


T is none too early to give the summer 
I clothes careful consideration, especially 
if they are to be made at home. As the 
wise shopper knows, it is at this season, 
rather than later, that the prettiestdimities, 
(Correspondence regarding the affairs of fashions is cordialty invited) 
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batistes, and marquisettes 
are to be found in the 
shops. These, organdies, 
nets, and the new trans- 
parent crépes, are the 
materials which are to be 
the favorites of the sum- 
mer for afternoon wear, while plain-colored 
linens, striped and dotted lawns, and striped 
crashes will be used for morning frocks. 
An excellent frock of a tailored character 
is illustrated at the left on the opposite page. 
The fulness at the sides is relieved by a 
front panel outlined with braid. It is 
interesting to notice, however, that many 
of the morning frocks are plain and straight 
in character as in the model shown on page 
666. If a waist and skirt, rather than a 
dress, is chosen for morning wear, the 
waist should be of batiste or handkerchief 
linen, and the skirt of white linen, or of one 


¥ of the new crashes in alternating stripes of 


white and a color. 

‘Sports clothes” has come to be a much- 
used term. Broadly speaking, it includes 
not only the clothes necessary for tennis, 
golf, and other outdoor sports, but those for 
general country wear. They have become 
a well-defined type of simple well-cut 
clothes, which are not only comfortable, but 
are attractive, too. A suit of Jersey cloth is 
the background of such a wardrobe, sup- 
plemented by tailored waists in white and 
colors, separate skirts of various styles, 
gay-colored sweaters, and attractive inex- 
pensive hats that carry out various color- 
schemes. 

Though these sports clothes have largely 
monopolized attention in the past few years, 
this season they share honors with the 
afternoon gowns. Color in stripes and in 
figured effects forms a sharp contrast to 
the all-white afternoon gown which always 
finds a place in the summer. In the all- 
white frock, organdy, net, and Georgette 








The Georgette model of gray 
cheviot at-the left may be & 
developed in gray linen and blue {7 


braid. 


The Lewis hat of gray 


liséré straw and blue silk was 


imported by Katherine Gandy 


Striped and dotted materials 
are among the prettiest of the 
and _ Drécoll 
their advantage in a blue and 
white marquisette frock with 
puffy sleeves and puffier skirt 


crépe are extensively used. 
Sometimes they are trimmed 
with flounces of the material, 
with broad bands of the 
material in a contrasting 
color, or with insets of lace. 

Though the modern girl is far from 
returning to the twenty-inch waist, she is 
now defining her waist-line, even if it mea- 
sures full twenty-six inches; she trusts to 
the widening of her skirt to detract from the 
generosity of her waist-line. Flounce upon 
flounce, band upon band, each do their part 
to lend width to the skirt. However, 
much of this apparent width is given by 
the crispness of the material, though some 
dressmakers have resorted to artificial 
means, and have placed a reed in a petticoat 
to distend the skirt some five or six inches 
beyond the natural hip measure. This reed 
is placed from eight to ten inches below 


season, 


re 


the waist-line in a petti- 


shows coat of some transparent 


material. This prevents the 
need of placing a reed in 
the dress itself, and one 
such petticoat may serve 
for many dresses. 

Sleeves have now apparently aban- 
doned the straight and narrow way and 
flare out im umexpected cuffs or ruffles. 
Three distinct types of sleeves are shown; 
a tailored type, broad at the elbow; a 
flowing sleeve which drops to three-quarters 
length; and a puff sleeve, set im at the 
shoulderline. In evening frocks, net 
sleeves, puffed or ruffled above the elbow, are 
the general rule. Though a good deal of 
material is used, it is of a transparent 
character and gives an appearance which 
is in keeping with wide skirts and tight 
bodices. 
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DIMINUTIVE BUT PURPOSEFUL FROCKS 
SERVE AT WEDDINGS AND PARTIES, TOO 


fr Patterns for the designs shown in 
/ this magazine, in sizes 34 to 4o 
inches bust measure, and 2 to 

16 years, will be furnished for 

25 cents for each waist, coat, or 

skirt, and 10 cents for each child’ s 

garment. Order by page num- 

ber, size, and full description 


In the piquant costume at the 
right the wee flower girl is 
harnessed to her heart’s con- 
tent; a set of pink ribbons and 
roses may be snapped on and 
off over a plain white net dress 
as laundering day comes and 
goes. The bonnet is rose crin 


Rounder in proportion than 
mother’s roundest skirt, and 
negligible of bodice as her most 
low-necked evening gown, is 
the frock worn by the little 
flower girl below. The frock 
and frills are gold-colored 
chiffon; the ribbons are blue 








You didn’t know the httle girl at 
the left above had any sleeves at 
all? Oh, yes, they are under her 
Victorian bertha. Content in the 
quaint charm of short-waistedness 
and long-skirtedness, she did not 
bother to have her white net dress 
trimmed, save with gold ribbon 











So sure in the sophistication of a 
bodice of black velvet and a white 
taffeta skirt is the flower girl at the 
right above, the bride herself had 
best beware her coquetries. The 
frock would be simpler made of 
white and colored lawn with 
tucker and sleeves of white net 
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The bridal gown above is shorn of 
its traditional train, and bears the 
dignity of its white satin in a most 
youthful manner. The bodice 
and underskirt are white satin, 
the overskirt and sleeves white 
tulle and crystal beads. The skirt 
insert of tulle is crystal-weighted 


The wedding gown at the right is | 
white satin with crystal trimmings, | 


and a top and sleeves of white 
tulle. White tulle, with an inset 
of lace to the deep satin hem, is 
the train. The veil is tulle banded 
with orange-blossoms and crystals. 
Gowns from J. M. Gidding & Co. 


THOUGH SOME ARE FOR AND SOME AGAINST . 
TRAINS, BRIDAL GOWNS AGREE ON SATIN 





ONE SUMMER DAY: CRISP MORN- 
ING FROCK TO NET EVENING GOWN 


HE extremes of the summer mode are 
shown in these two frocks. It is inter- 
esting to notice that morning dresses have kept 
simple straight lines like those of the model at 
the right, while evening dresses have rounded 
out ambitiously like that below. As in this 
frock, many evening dresses have a reed at the 
hip-line. Dresses from Franklin Simon & Co. 


Net is smart, and to make. 
assurance of fashion doubly 
sure, the frock at the left is 
net over net, all black. The 
flounces are shiny at the edges 
with jet beads, and the tulle 
scarf is, too. The upper part 
of the bodice is rose tulle, the 
lower part an armor of jet beads 


A comely match for a summer 
morning is a frock of tan 
tussur silk. with buttoned-on 
collar, cuffs, and belt of blue 
taffeta. Linen would be as sum- 
mery for this frock. The faille 
hat—red, orange, and black— 
trimmed with orange and black 
cherries, is from Maison Maurice 





SOME COUNTRY CLOTHES SHED 
SUNSHINE, AND SOME SHED RAIN 


A pretty little weather-proof 
sports hat to wear with a 
sweater or a rough tweed suit 
is shown at the left. It is of rose 
and white  oilcloth, block 
checked like a checker-board, 
and bound with black ribbon 
to match the crown bands 
with their trim tailored bows 


A short skirt, not too wide 
and not too narrow, begins the 
walking costume above and a 
blue canvas hat trimmed with 
white birds tops it off. The 
suit is of green suéde with tan 
suéde buttons and bandings. 
The suit and hat are shown 
by Abercrombie and Fitch 


Jersey cloth is a special fea- 
ture of spring fashions, and is 
prettily shown in the suit of 
cream jersey cloth at the right. 
The collars and cuffs are rose- 
colored jersey cloth, and a bit 
more of bright color is added by 
the brimmed cretonne hat with 
a white kid band and buckle 








DRESSES FOR THE SENIOR 
WHO GRADUATES, AND 
FOR THE JUNIOR WHO 
“ONLY STANDS AND WAITS” 


From the two round little 
white net collars to the 
round little white net 
hem, the frock at the 
right spells graduation 
day. The lower part of 
the bodice and the over- 
skirt are net lace, and the 
rest of the affair is plain 
net,except the blue ribbons 


Knife-plaited net ruffles go round and 
round the white net underskirt above, 
and rows of embroidery go round and 
round the overskirt. The waist is 
mostly a deep lace-edged bertha. 
These frocks, in sizes 14 to 18 years, 
may be bought at reasonable prices 


Particularly girlish, though sophisti- 
cated enough for a senior, is the com- 
bination of white net and organdy 
at the left. The set-in pieces on 
the skirt and the vest are white 
net. the rest embroidered organdy, 
Frecks from b. Altman & Co. 





To match the nightgown sketched 
next it, the combination above is of 
pink chiffon with a pink ribbon run 
across the top, and puffings of itself to 
mark the Empire line. This model is 
slightly fitted to the figure. The lin- 
gerie is from Bonwit Teller & Co. 


Flesh-colored crépe de Chine fashions 
the combination at the right. By way 
of copying the frilliness of top things, 
perhaps, it has wee net ruffles set 
across the front at the top, and set in 
fan-like at the bottom. Two little 
pink bows are tacked on carelessly 
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THE PINK OF PERFECTION 
IN A NIGHTGOWN AND 
COMBINATIONS OF CHIF- 
FON AND CREPE DE CHINE 


At the left is a pretty 
nightgown of pale pink 
chiffon. There are minute 
little puffings to form.the 
Empire yoke, and for the 
mere pleasure of lacing it 
together with trailing 
pink ribbons, the designer 
slashed one sleeve. There 
is a front panel of plaits 
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Salads and How to Make Them 


By Mrs. Allen 


F all the summer foods salads are 
perhaps the least understood. To 
many the word signifies only green, 
straggling, frequently bitter let- 

tuce served with a sweet-sour apology for 
something called a dressing. Again, it means 
the beloved of the delicatessen store and 
the church supper—the onion-filled, vine- 
gar-soused, mushy mixture known as potato 
salad—or it conjures up a palate-picture of 
a varied number of fruits besprinkled with 
marshmallows, swathed in mayonnaise, and 
finished off with nuts. Alas for the mis- 
treated salad! Correctly made, it is a 
healthful, nourishing, and appetizing ad- 
junct to the daily meals; improperly pre- 
pared, it had better be omitted from any 
menu. 

Of course, the palate soon tires of a daily 
diet of any one salad plant, but when there 
are so many from which to make selection, 
all at about the same price, there is no ex- 
cuse for monotony. Of the many plants 
comparatively little known, watercress, chic- 
ory, romaine, endive, corn-salad, and young 
dandelions offer a wide choice which may be 
supplemented by the commoner lettuce, 
celery, and cabbage. Then there are the 
wild salad plants, as purslane or “‘pusley,”’ 
sorrel, young mustard, mint, or even 
plantain. 

No matter what type of salad is to be 
made, whether the plant itself is to form the 
base, or whether it is to be used merely as 
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a garnish to the other ingredients, the salad 
plant must be dry, crisp, and thoroughly 
clean. Too much stress can not be laid 
on the necessity of the latter, for the salad 
plant is not cooked, and every bit of dirt must 
be washed off, as it is a splendid harborage 
for disease-germs. The leaves should be en- 


_tirely separated from the roots, washed in 


plenty of cold water, and then rinsed. The 
outside leaves should be separated from 
those that are more desirable and should 
be used shredded or in soup, for they are 
too rich in minerals to be consigned to the 
garbage-can. If ice is at hand, the washed 
and drained leaves should be put into 
cheese-cloth bags, so that they will not 
fall out and clog the refrigerator drain, 
and be placed next to the ice. Or if there 
is plenty of room, they may be crisped in 
one of the wire salad baskets so much used 
in Italy and recently introduced here. If 
no ice is at hand, wrap the salad loosely 
in paraffin-paper, place it in a tightly 
covered utensil, and set it in the coolest 
possible place. If the weather is not too 
warm, the green will keep for two days. 
The preparation of the various salad 
ingredients demands a little time, but the 
result is well worth the effort. A tomato 
salad, served skin and all, for instance, 
may be quickly prepared, but the skin is 
indigestible, and its removal will not only 
make the salad more appetizing, but will 
lift it above the restaurant level. A good 





Mrs. Allen 


way to remove tomato-skins is to bruise 
the fruit with the blunt edge of a knife, 
when the tomato may be easily peeled. 
By this method none of the flavor is lost. 
A quicker method is to use boiling water; 
if properly done the flavor is not greatly 
affected. Put the tomatoes into a wire 
basket, plunge them into boiling water, 
let stand one minute, and then immerse 
them in cold water. Cabbage should be 
shredded fine for salad rather than 
chopped. It is not necessary to use a 
special shredder for the purpose, a very 
sharp, long knife serving to shave the cab- 
bage into tiny shreds. These should be 
crisped in ice water if possible. There is 
no foundation for the old-time idea that 
cucumbers should always be allowed to 
stand for some time in cold, salted water 
before using. They should be crisped in 
plain ice-water, but if they are hard to 
digest, they should be placed in a cheese- 
cloth bag and the juice squeezed out. 
They will not be crisp treated in this way, 
but are usually much more. digestible. 
Celery for salad should be cut into small 
dice; if properly prepared even the outer 
stalks may be used. The grooves should 
be washed with a brush, the strings re- 
moved by slipping a knife under them at 
the root-end and pulling toward the top 
of the stalks; scraping is not a good method. 
Two or three stalks should then be put 
together, they should be held on a board 
and the stalks shredded lengthwise, then 
cut crosswise into small, uniform pieces. 
Fish, chicken, and other meats 
should be cut in pieces about 
the size of a large pea; if they 
are too big, the dress- 
ing does not penetrate 
them, if too small, or 
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if the meat has been put through the 
food-chopper, the result is a pasty mixture 
suitable only for sandwich-fillings. 

In hard cooking eggs always boil them 
rapidly for ten minutes, then plunge them 
at once into cold water. In this way the 
distasteful-looking green ring surrounding 
the yolk is avoided. For plain egg salad 
quarter the eggs lengthwise and serve them 
in nests of lettuce or watercress with a 
garnish of mayonnaise which has been 
dusted lightly with paprika. When intro- 
ducing them into a mixed salad, slice them, 
or separate the whites from the yolks, chop 
the whites coarsely, and mix them with the 
salad; rub the hard-cooked yolks through 
a coarse sieve or potato-ricer and sprinkle 
thickly over the top as a garnish. In mak- 
ing potato salad it is always better to cut 
the potatoes small and combine them while 
still warm with the onion-juice, vinegar, 
and oil; the other ingredients may be added 
later. Parsley, mint, chervil, and other 
herbs should be very finely minced after 
being washed thoroughly and then dried. 

The best way to prepare a green salad, 
whether it is to be plain, with herbs, with 
a combination of tart fruits, or with other 
fresh vegetables, is to dress the salad at 
the table. In ‘this case the salad-bowl 
should be deep and roomy. The high 
bowl on a standard is quite the newest 
shape. In general the bowl should be lined 
with salad greens, the other ingredients, 
if they are used, being arranged attractively 
among the leaves. The oil and vinegar 
should be in cruets, and together 
with the salt, pepper, paprika, any 
other desired condiments, and the 

salad fork and spoon, 
should be set upon a 
small tray. To dress 


Mixed Vegetable and Egg Salad—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 674 
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the salad measure out a half-tablespoonful 
of oil for each person to be served. Pour 
it over the salad, add the salt, pepper, and 
other condiments if they are used, and toss 
the salad with the fork and spoon until the 
leaves begin to look a little wilted, then add 
one-third as much vinegar as oil for each 
person, and mix until it is absorbed. This 
does not take long if done vigorously. 

The salad can be greatly varied by using 
various kinds of vinegar. Italian vinegar 
gives an especially smooth, pungent dress- 
ing, while any of the herb vinegars, such 
as tarragon, nasturtium, celery, mint, and 
so on (any of which may be easily made at 
home), relieve any monotony. 

The question has frequently been asked 
why it is preferable to dress the salad at 
the table rather than to use a French dress- 
ing which is poured over the salad. The 
first method is preferable for delicate greens, 
because they then absorb the dressing, 
but the regulation French dressing should 
be used in marinating various salad in- 
gredients, as chicken, veal, potatoes, and 
the like, which will readily absorb it without 
becoming wilted. The proportions of oil 
and vinegar for French dressing remain the 
same as when the salad is dressed at the 
table. If much is used, it is a saving 
of time in the end to combine a cupful of 
oil with a third-cupful of vinegar, one and 
a half teaspoonfuls of salt, and a fourth- 
teaspoonful of pepper in a glass jar, shak- 
ing until thoroughly emulsified each time 
before using. It will keep indefinitely. In 
making fruit salads to be dressed with 
French dressing, lemon-juice should be 
substituted for vinegar. Other ingredients 
may be added, as honey, raspberry-juice, 
and so on, as desired, while the plain French 
dressing for vegetable salads may be varied 
by a few grains of mustard, a dash of 
Worcestershire, a little onion-juice, with a 
little chilli sauce or tomato catchup, or 
the bowl may be rubbed lightly with a clove 
of garlic. 

The question of oil for salad-making is 
becoming more of a problem as larger num- 
bers are beginning to appreciate the dietetic 
and gastronomic value of the salad dressed 
with oil. The best uncooked dressings are 
made of genuine olive-oil, which is unsur- 
passed in flavor as well as digestibility, 
However, this is expensive; good substi- 
tutes are peanut-, cottonseed- and corn-oil. 
In using any of these olive-oil substitutes, 
a little more acid and slightly higher season- 


to Make Them 


ings should be introduced. A mixture of 
one-third highly flavored Italian olive-oil 
and two-thirds of any one of the cheaper 
oils will give an olive-oil flavor at a lower 
cost. This method is used by some of the 
best hotels. 

True mayonnaise is made of raw egg- 
yolks, olive-oil, seasonings, and an acid, 
either vinegar, a combination of vinegar 
and lemon-juice, or plain lemon. It is 
never cooked. The method in common 
use, wherein the oil is added drop by drop, 
and it is necessary to chill all the ingre- 
dients, is so tedious that many who really 
like mayonnaise do not have it because of 
the trouble involved. But there is a very 
quick and simple method which brings 
about the same result. 


Quick Mayonnaise 

\{ teaspoonful mustard 

1% cupfuls olive-oil 

1% tablespoonfuls lemon- 
juice 

1% tablespoonfuls vinegar 


2 egg-yolks 

I teaspoonful powdered su- 
gar 

34 teaspoonful salt 

% teaspoonful cayenne 


Mix the dry ingredients, add the egg-yolks, beat 
until slightly thickened, and add vinegar and lemon- 
juice gradually. Use an egg-beater of the wheel 
type and beat in the oil a teaspoonful at a time. 
When thick the oil may be added a tablespoonful 
at a time, taking care to beat thoroughly after each 
addition. When done, a tablespoonful of boiling 
water should be beaten in. If covered closely in 
a cool place this will keep indefinitely. Any olive-oil 
substitute may be used in making this dressing. 


The character of the salad dressing should 
be dictated by the place of the salad in the 
meal. All light vegetable salads, those 
occasionally containing a little tart fruit, 
and those which are to constitute a separate 
course at a dinner, should be served with 
French dressing or one of its derivatives. 
The same dressing may be used on luncheon 
or supper salads if desired, but when they 
are to serve as the main course of the meal, 
it is customary to use a mayonnaise, boiled, 
or cream dressing. The best rule to follow 
in deciding on the dressing is to keep in 
mind the actual salad ingredients. If they 
are fat and very rich, a boiled dressing 
should be selected rather than a mayon- 
naise, which contains a large quantity 
of oil. If they are deficient in fat, a 
mayonnaise dressing combines well both 
dietetically and gastronomically. For a 
fruit salad the dressing may consist of 
mayonnaise, either plain or combined with 
a little whipped cream, preferably sour, 
or it may be of a distinctly sweet type such 
as the Italian Meringue published in the 
March Tested and Approved Recipes, or 





The bride's cake that was sent to President Wilson and his bride. 


The cake and frosting were made 


by Mrs. Marian Cole Fisher, of St. Paul, the decorations by Miss Pansy Bowen. of the 
same city. Their Tested and Approved Recipes for making, frosting, and deco~- 
rating a cake half the size of the original one appear on page 675 


the Swiss Salad Dressing which appeared 
in August, 1915. If a sweet dressing is 
used, however, the fruit salad must act 
as dessert rather than a separate course. 
In most cases it is preferable partially to 
combine the salad with a small quantity of 
French dressing, rather than a large quan- 
tity of a heavier dressing. 

To sum up the requirements for making a 
“real” salad: All the ingredients must be 
cold, the greens should be crisp and dry, 
the salad should be moist, but not “soupy,” 
and if a substantial salad is made, it should 
be allowed to stand for some time with the 
dressing mixed through it. The salad 
plates should be cold, and the salad itself 
should be attractively arranged and gar- 
nished, for “the eye does half the eating.”’ 
_ It is impossible to give in an article the 
innumerable unusual salad-combinations 
which may be introduced into any house- 
hold. It is often possible to make good 
combinations from meat and vegetables: if 
there is not enough chicken or veal, for in- 
stance, it can be supplemented with peas or 
diced string-beans. Perhaps there is ap- 
parently not enough lamb for anything, 
but it can be combined with a few peas 
and mayonnaise and served on large slices 
of tomato. Again, hard-cooked eggs and 


meat or fish combine to advantage. Potato 
salad can be reenforced with a few nuts 
and a little celery. Other combinations 
will continually suggest themselves. 

The custom of serving the cheese course 
with the salad is becoming more popular. 
If cream cheese is to be served, it should 
be made into balls which may act as 
a garnish to the salad. These balls may 
be rolled in chopped olives, nuts, or minced 
fresh, or candied mint-leaves. If Roque- 
fort cheese is to be used, it may be intro- 
duced in Roquefort dressing, or.in the form 
of hot cheese balls, made according to the 
recipe in this month’s tested list. Pimiento 
cheese may be softened with a little cream 
and piped through a pastry-tube onto salt 
wafers. If Camembert is served, it should 
be passed with crackers, and Edam cheese 
is especially good with toasted crackers or 
very thin slices of moist rye or brown bread. 
If sandwiches are to accompany a salad 
course, they should be very thin and be 
put together with plain butter, or any 
flavored butter that will harmonize; they 
may be made of white, nut, or brown bread, 
or a sweet bread if the salad is of fruit. 


Note: If you would like further help in salad-making 
or would like to know how to make any part 


Mrs. Allen will be very glad to help you if you will write 
to her enclosing a stamp for reply. nome 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey Allen 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by any reader of Good Housekeeping. Two quali- 
fications are essential: the formulas should be for out-of-the-ordinary dishes or unusual food-combi- 
nations, and must never have appeared in a cook-book or another magazine. The recipes, before 
being printed, will be tested by Mrs. Allen and standardized for six people. Proofs will then be sent 
to the authors for correction or approval. At least one dollar is paid for every recipe accepted. If the 
return of unavailable manuscripts is desired, sufficient postage for that purpose must be enclosed. 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Mixed Vegetable and Egg Salad 
shredded 14 cupful sliced radishes 
Watercress 
1 cupful peas Lettuce-heart 
I cupful shredded cucumber 6 hard-boiled eggs 
Radish-roses and parsley 
Mix together the peas, beans, cucumber, and 
sliced radishes and let stand in a cold place for 
thirty minutes to marinate in French dressing. 
Halve the hard-boiled eggs lengthwise, cut off the 
lower ends so that they will stand upright, and dip 
each one in a little tart lemon jelly; have the salad- 
plate very cold and arrange these egg-halves in a 
circle. They should stick at once if the jelly mixture 
contains enough gelatin. Fill in with the vegetable 
mixture, top with a lettuce-heart, and garnish with 
parsley and radish-roses. Pass mayonnaise dressing. 
Mary Lewis, 68 Northern Ave., N. Y. City. 


I cupful string- 


beans 


Baked Beans with Chilli Sauce 
(For the Fireless Cooker) 

14 teaspoonful baking-soda 
I pound fat salt pork 34 cupful chilli sauce 
I teaspoonful made mus- 2 tablespoonfuls minced on- 

tard ion 
3 teaspoonfuls salt 14 cupful molasses 

Soak the beans all day in cold water to cover. In 
the evening rinse, add a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of baking-soda, the pork and salt, and boil twenty 
minutes. Heat a radiator to 400° F. and cook the 
beans all night in the fireless cooker. In the morning 
add the chilli sauce, onion, and molasses. Reheat 
the radiator, place a second heated radiator over 
the top, and bake for three hours. 

Isabelle Brandt, 524 West oth St., Erie, Pa. 


I quart pea-beans 


A Steamed Dinner 


Put left-over cooked meat through the food- 
chopper. To each cupful add a quarter of a cupful 
of very thick white or brown sauce. Season the 
mixture thoroughly with salt, pepper, celery-salt, 
or poultry seasoning, as desired, and add a little 
onion-juice if the flavor is liked. When cool form 
into cakes containing a tablespoonful each. Roll 
them in flour and fry in bacon-fat, or other savory 
drippings until they are well-browned. Cut large 
cabbage-leaves in halves lengthwise, roll each cake 
in a cabbage strip, fasten with steel skewers or 
toothpicks, and arrange in a steamer-top with 
peeled, medium-sized potatoes, peeled, quartered 
carrots, or any other desired vegetable, dusting them 
all well with salt. Cover, and steam the whole until 
all the vegetables are tender, about an hour and 
a quarter. Serve arranged on a platter and com- 
bined with melted butter, or a medium thick 
white sauce. 

Mrs. H. Suerdrup, 2916 Cedar Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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May Fruit Salad 

6 slices fresh or canned pine- 6 strawberries 

apple Honey salad dressing or 
I large orange French fruit salad dressing 
t banana Sprigs of fresh mint 

Wash and crisp the mint, arrange, stem-ends 
toward the center, on individual salad plates. Place 
a slice of pineapple on each bed of mint, on this put 
a slice of orange, then a layer of banana sliced into 
disks. Pour over it the salad dressing, and top with 
a strawberry. If fresh pineapple is used, it should 
be sprinkled with sugar and allowed to stand in a 
cold place for at least an hour. 

Gertrude C. Mills, 525 Catalina Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


Baked Tuna Fish 
I pound canned tuna fish Cheese sauce 
Cracker-crums 

Shred the tuna fish, mix with the cheese sauce 
(given on page 678), and season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Place in a baking-dish, cover with 
cracker-crums, and bake until brown. Salmon 
may be substituted for the tuna fish. 
Mrs. M. Collins, 71 Cottage Park Road, Winthrop, Mass. 


Scalloped Eggplant with Salmon 

114 cupfuls mashed, cooked \% cupful dried bread- 

eggplant crums, mixed with 
I pound can salmon 14 cupful melted butter 

14 cupfuls medium-thick white sauce 

Remove the skin from an eggplant weighing a 
pound and a half, cut the pulp in cubes, and boil or 
steam it until tender, a little salt being added. 
Then mash it with a fork; combine with the salmon, 
from which the skin and bones have been removed, 
and the white sauce. Mix thoroughly, transfer to 
a buttered baking-dish, cover with buttered crums, 
and bake half an hour in a moderate oven. 

Mrs. T. M. Halsey, 581 East 21st Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Whole-Wheat Drop Cakes 


I teaspoonful cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful salt 

From 5 4% to 6cupfuls whole- 

I teaspoonful soda wheat or graham meal 
Cream together the shortening and sugar. Add 

the other ingredients in the order given, dissolving 

the soda in the milk. Drop by small tablespoonfuls 

onto oiled tins, keeping the cakes an inch and a half 

apart. Bake in a moderate oven at about 375° F. for 

ten minutes. This makes about three and one-half 

dozen cakes. Della Jones, Coldwater, Mich. 


Cheese Balls 


14 teaspoonful salt 
3 egg-whites 
Few grains cayenne 
Cracker-dust 

Mix cheese with flour and seasonings, beat the 
egg-whites stiff, and combine with the first mixture, 
shaping the whole into small balls. Roll in cracker- 
dust and fry in deep fat hot enough to brown a bit of 
bread in forty seconds. Drain well on paper and 
serve hot. Mrs. Elizebeth Holt, 33 Bank St., N.Y. City. 


upful shortening 
I cupful sugar 
1 cupful molasses 
I cupful sour milk 


114 cupfuls grated Ameri- 
can cheese 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
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Bride’s Cake 
(Sent to President and Mrs. Wilson) 
34 cupful butter 3%% teaspoonfuls baking- 
154 cupfuls sugar powder 
6 egg-whites 2 drops lemon-extract 
1 cupful milk 3 drops vanilla-extract 
314 cupfuls pastry-flour 4 drops violet-flavoring 
14 teaspoonful rosewater 

Line the bottom of a large cake-pan with plain 
white paper. Oil the corners of the pan and about 
one inch of the sides. Do not grease the paper or 
the pan under it. Sift the flour once, then measure 
into the sifter, add the baking-powder, and sift 
six times. Cream the butter, add the sugar 
gradually, and beat until white and fluffy. Whip 
the chilled egg-whites in a large bow] until they are 
stiff and dry, then whip the sugar and butter mixture 
lightly into them. Pour the milk into this mixture, 
but do not stir until the flour is sifted into it. Add 
the flavoring-extracts and beat thoroughly till the 
batter is very smooth. Bake in a very slow (220° F.) 
oven, allowing the batter to rise to its full height 
before browning at all. If baked in a pan four inches 
deep, the time will be from one and three-quarters 
to two hours.. Cover with Fisher Meringue icing, 
which may be used also for decorating. 

Mrs. Marian Cole Fisher, St. Paul, Minn, 


Fisher Meringue Icing 


PART I PART II PART III 
114 cupfuls gran- 2 egg-whites I egg-white 
ulated sugar 2 tablespoonfuls 2 drops rose-water 
16 cupful water granulated su- 


gar 
% teaspoonful 
baking-powder 
Make a sirup of the sugar and water in part one 
that will crack, or be brittle when dropped in ice- 
water. Whip the egg-whites in part two until stiff, 
add the sugar, and whip again and then whip in the 
baking-powder. This should be done by the time 
the sirup is finished. Gradually beat in the sirup 
until it is entirely taken up and the mixture will 
hold its shape when lifted up on the egg-whip. Then 
add the egg-white (unwhipped) and rosewater of 
Part III, beating it in thoroughly with an egg- 
beater. In using the icing spread a thin coating 
over the top and sides of the cake to reduce the 
crums, then pour a quantity onto the top of the 
cake. Spread with a long spatula, allowing it to 
turn over the edges. The sides can then be heavily 
covered. Mrs. Marian Cole Fisher, St. Paul, Minn. 


Baked Potatoes (For Fireless Cooker) 

Peel white potatoes, make a small hole in the 
upper side of each and put in a bit of butter; place in 
a fireless-cooker kettle, dredge lightly with salt, and 
cook for one hour with one radiator at 400° F. under- 
neath and a second radiator of the same temperature 
directly over the kettle. They will be deliciously 
brown, mealy, and tender. Heat the radiators 
twenty minutes over the gas burners. 


Baked Bananas with Bacon 
6 bananas 14 cupful water 
6 strips of bacon 

Peel bananas, cut in halves lengthwise, and 
place in a baking-dish with the water. Bake for 
thirteen minutes in a hot oven. Cut the bacon in 
inch-strips, place it on the bananas, return to the 
oven, and bake until the bacon is crisp. Garnish 
with parsley. 

Myrtle M. Dyer, General Delivery, Detroit, Mich. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 678) 
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Bowen Icing 
2 cupfuls sugar I teaspoonful baking-pow- 
1 cupful water _der wes 
4 egg-whites 


Boil the sugar and water together for a few min- 
utes. In the meantime whip the egg-whites until 
dry and ragged. Pour in a little of the sirup, whip- 
ping constantly. Return remaining sirup to the heat 
and cook until it barely threads. Then whip this 
sirup into the egg-white mixture and when all is in, 
place the pan over hot water to steam. Add the 
baking-powder, lifting up the mixture from the 
sides and bottom without further beating. Cook 
until the mixture will form in points when it is lifted 
up. It may then be used for fluting and the making 
ot orchids. Miss Pansy Bowen, St. Paul, Minn. 


Creole Cabbage 
z2cupfuls finely chopped I good-sized onion 


cabbage | : ¥4 cupful chicken-fat, drip- 
4 medium-sized slices of pings, or olive-oil 
toast 1 small bay-leaf 


Salt and pepper to taste 

Mince the onion and brown it in the fat, then add 
two cupfuls of hot water, the cabbage, and the 
toast, which has been previously soaked in water 
and then squeezed dry; add the seasoning. Let 
this mixture cook gently for thirty minutes, stirring 
frequently, and when dark-brown and very thick, 
remove to individual ramekins. Dust with bread- 
crums and bake in a hot oven. 

Mrs. Otto Katz, Station Normal, Memphis, Tenn. 


Russian Pudding 


2 tablespoonfuls granulated 4 eggs 

gelatin I cupful sugar 
I quart milk 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

1 dozen dry macaroons 
Put gelatin and milk together in a double-boiler 

and let stand over a slow heat until the gelatin is 
dissolved. Beat the egg-yolks and sugar together, 
combine with the milk, and let cook until a coating 
is formed on the spoon. Stir this mixture into 
the egg-whites beaten stiff and add the vanilla. 
Line a mold with the macaroons broken in bits and 
when the pudding mixture is slightly cooled pour it 
into the mold. Chill for a few hours until stiff. 
Unmold and serve with whipped cream. 

Miss Helen Hackney, 1027 N. Third St., Atchison, Kan. 


Herrings in Oil 

Clean, wash, and dry the herrings, dust with 
flour, and fry them until a golden-brown in olive-oil, 
salting as they are removed from the oil. Allow a 
scant tablespoonful of oil to each fish. Put in a 
saucepan with a little garlic and a bit of sage (1 clove 
of garlic and 144 teaspoonful of sage to four fish). 
Add as much vinegar as there is oil, let boil for two 
or three minutes, and pour over the fish. They will 
keep for some time if entirely covered with the oil; 
if not they should be turned daily so they will not 
become dry. 

Mrs. Angelo Bassetta, 128 W. goth St., N. Y. City. 


Parsnip Balls 


1 cupful cooked, mashed I egg-yolk 
i 16 cupful coarsely ground 


arsnips 
10 cuptul cracker - crums nut-meats 

(scant) 

Combine the parsnip, cracker-crums, and egg- 
yolk; salt to taste. Shape the mixture in balls, roll 
them in the nut-meats, and fry in deep fat hot 
enough to brown a bit of bread in forty seconds. 

Mrs. Frank B. Cornell, 412 Fulton St., Elgin, Il. 
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Simplicity is the key-note of wedding decorations; hence this centerpiece of roses and lilies- 
of-the-valley, spreading above slim crystal vases like a veritable bride's bouquet. As to the 


table-cloth, that may be as elaborate as you please—of exquisite linen, cobwebby with lace 


Setting the Bridal ‘Table 


By Gabrielle Rosiere 


Though all this talk of cakes and silver and fine linen sounds like a great expenditure of money, 
in reality a very charming wedding breakfast may be given to fifty people for $150, and a simpler, 
though no less charming one, may be served to forty people for $50. In the next number of 
Good Housekeeping ‘‘Feasting the Wedding Guests” will explain just how this can be done. 


S to the trend of thought toward 
the simple or the grandiose, few 
signs are more reliable than those 
of wedding ceremonies. Insump- 

tuous ages like that of Louis IV, wedding 
pageants were the very acme of that sump- 
tuousness, and in periods characterized by 
simplicity, nothing has exceeded the sim- 
plicity of the marriage rites. But times 
have changed, and changed again, since 
then. The latest change is from the almost 
severe stateliness of the stiff white satin 
weddings of our grandmothers’ day to the 
less imposing weddings of today. Indeed, 
the wedding of today is often held in the 
country with outdoor dancing, and is almost 
never as set and formal as twenty years ago. 
With this less formal atmosphere charm- 
ingly simple decorations and souvenirs, with 
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a value gauged by the sentiment of the occa- 
sion rather than by expensiveness, have 
come to supplant the rather magnificent 
affairs of recent years. 

A pretty table decoration which is quite 
in the same spirit of charm as the new wed- 
ding itself is a little fernery affair which 
may be used on a large table and on smaller 
tables too. The base of this centerpiece is a 
fern dish of bright hammered silver with a 
deep rolling brim. Instead of the usual gold 
wire net rounded over the top to hold the 
flowers up, this bowl has a gold cut-work of 
flowers and long slim leaves to support the 
stems of the ferns. Similar bowls of ham- 
mered silver have a glass cylinder cut in 
round tubes to hold flowers upright, in the 
Japanese fashion. 

Another attractive centerpiece is a large 
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silver basket on a standard, with four 
smaller baskets, one pendant from a branch 
at each corner of the standard. Such a 
handsome centerpiece is a delightful gift for 
the bride’s attendants to unite in giving her. 
For the wedding, all the baskets would be 
filled with flowers, but for a smaller affair 
the central basket could be removed from 
the standard, filled with fruit, and used 
alone as a centerpiece, while the four small 
baskets filled with flowers could be used at 
the corners of the table. 

A unique idea in wedding decorations is 
to use silver candlesticks—unshaded as in 
our grandmothers’ day—with the bride’s 
monogram engraved on.them. These 
candlesticks are given to the bride’s 
attendants as souvenirs. 

Other trifles of deco- 
ration which are small in 
themselves, yet add just 
the right note of charm, 
are the little new table 
decorations of spun su- 
gar, which are quite the 
smartest things of the 
day. They resemble 
Venetian glass in their 
fairy-like texture. For 
instance, bonbon dishes 
of spun sugar are made 
in the form of lovely 
little baskets with a 
wreath of flowers on one 


GME nD. wets. 


Quite the smartest of 
decorative notes is a spun-sugar ice-cream cup, fragile as a 
morning-glory itself, yet entirely capable of supporting an ice 
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side and a big disproportionate bow of 
pink ribbon on the other. Ice-cream cups 
of spun sugar are made in the shape of 
flowers; a morning-glory ice-cream cup 
of spun sugar is almost as delicate as the 
flower itself. Also, spun sugar rose petals 
or sweet peas scattered over a dish of 
nuts or bonbons are particularly delicate 
and charming. Where the distance is not 
too great, the caterer sends a man espe- 
cially to arrange the ice cups and other 
decorative things of spun sugar. 

As to wedding table service, there are few 
things more attractive than rock crystal. 
It is now used in many forms, besides the 
mere glasses and finger-bowls of yesterday. 
Both plates and serving dishes may be had 


PORES CMAPS MRIS a PLE ENB 4 


A colorful little candy basket 
wears two large boutonniéres 
of flowers and wide ribbon 


now in rock crystal, 
and for serving a 
cold menu there 
could scarcely be a 
better choice. With 
i such a service the, 
gold dishes, which 
f often appear now, 
add a particularly 
mellow and lovely 
touch. The newest 
and smartest thing 
in the way of silver 
service is the dull- 
finished hammered silver, 
with a border in a. simple 
, chased design. 
As a foundation for all these bits of 
decoration, the table-cloth itself, which lays 


(Continued on page 680) 
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x Veal Loaf 
fids ground veal Grated rind 4 lemon 
1 6 28 —— ham (raw 1 cupful milk 
or cooked 1 tablespoonful 
2 eggs mel 
1 cupful dried bread-crums 14 teaspoonfuls salt 
% teaspoonful nutmeg \% teaspoonful pepper 
Juice pe pene lemon I quart of canned tomatoes 
Mix ingredients in the order given, shape into a 
loaf, and place in a dripping-pan. Sift the tomatoes 
and pour over the loaf, basting it with the tomato 
as it bakes. Cook for 45 minutes in a hot oven, 
adding a small can of chopped mushrooms during 
the last half of the cooking if desired. The ham may 


be omitted. Mrs. James P. Porter, Texas City, Tex. 


butter, 


Hominy Spoon Bread 


3 cupfuls cooked hominy- ¥% cupful butter, melted 
grits I teaspoonful baking-pow- 


44 cupful corn-meal der 
1% cupfuls milk %{ teaspoonful salt 


Mix ingredients in the order given, preferably 
while the hominy is a little warm. Pour into a 
shallow buttered baking-dish and bake until brown 
and firm—about thirty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven. Mrs. Henry Wight, Sanford, Fla. 


Savory Rice 
1 cupful canned tomatoes 
Few grains cayenne pepper 
%% cupfuls minced ham Salt and pepper to taste 
Mix ingredients in the order given. Place in a 
buttered baking-dish, cover with cracker- or 
bread-crums, dot with pieces of butter, and bake 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven. A teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce may be added if desired. 
Mrs. R. S. Moore, 652 Gaston Drive, Beloit, Wis. 


2 cupfuls boiled rice 
1 medium-sized onion 


Cheese Sauce 
2 tablespoonfuls butter Icupful grated American 
2 tablespoonfuls flour cheese 
1 cupful milk ¥4 teaspoonful salt 
Few grains paprika 

Melt the butter, add the flour, seasoning, and 
milk, and bring to boiling-point. Add the cheese 
and cook until it is melted, stirring constantly. 
Mrs. M. Collins, 71 Cottage Park Road, Winthrop, Mass. 


Asparagus Cooked Like Peas 

2 bunches asparagus 1% cupfuls thin white sauce 

Clean the asparagus, cut off the tops, keeping 
them separate, cut the tender part of the stalk into 
small bits, and cook them for fifteen minutes in a 
small quantity of salted water; then add the tops 
and cook until all are tender, from ten to fifteen 
minutes longer. The water should be practically 
evaporated; whatever is left should be drained off 
and used for making a cream soup. Then add 
the drained asparagus to the white sauce and reheat. 

Mrs. S. B. Rolfe, 519 N. Aurora St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Baked Pineapple 


8 slices pineapple 2 teaspoonfuls butter 
6 graham crackers Pineapple-juice 


Butter a baking-dish and cover the bottom with 
graham crackers finely crummed. Then put in a 
layer of sliced canned pineapple, keeping the slices 
whole. Dot with butter and add another layer 
of crums, continuing in this way until all is used. 
Pour over the pineapple-juice and bake three- 
quarters of an hour. Either canned pineapple 
or fresh cooked pineapple and juice may be used 
in this recipe. 


Mrs, F. M. McCoy, 208 A St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


Dandelions with Bacon 


\% peck dandelion greens I teaspoonful salt 
6 slices bacon, diced 4 oo, black pep- 


% cupful mild vinegar 
3 had tolled a pol 


Clean dandelions, cook until tender in salted 
water, and drain thoroughly. Fry the bacon until 
crisp and brown, and pour off half the fat. Add the 
vinegar, salt, and pepper, and pour over dandelion- 
leaves. Sprinkle with the diced bacon, toss together, 
transfer to a serving-dish, and garnish with the 
hard-boiled eggs, sliced. 

Clara E. Van Loon, 455 Murray Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pot-Roast of Beef with Spaghetti 

4 to § pounds bottom round 2 slices of bacon 

of beef 3 bay-leaves 
1 pound spaghetti 6 cloves : 
2 quarts canned tomatoes 2 cloves of garlic 
4 pound beef-suet 1 cupful hot water 
I large onion Grated American cheese 
I large green pepper Salt and pepper 

Cut the suet up fine, combine with the bacon, and 
try out the fat. Chop together the onion, garlic, 
and green pepper until quite fine, and fry in the fat. 
When beginning to brown add the meat, turning it 
so that it will be well-browned on all sides. Then 
add the hot water and tomatoes, which should be 
put through a purée-sieve. Add the seasoning. 
Simmer gently for three hours, add two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper at 
the end of an hour and a half. Half an hour betore 
the meat is finished boil the spaghetti till tender, 
drain it, and put it into the sauce surrounding the 
meat. Let cook ten minutes. For serving put the 
meat on a platter and the sauce in a dish, grating 
American cheese thickly over the top. 

Mrs. Benjamin Ruben, 1947 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Airy Kisses 
2 cupfuls light-brown sugar I egg-white 
4, cupful water 1cupful walnut - meats 
I teaspoonful vinegar chopped coarsely 
I teaspoonful vanilla 

Boil together the sugar, water, and vinegar until 
it spins a thread (238° F.). Have ready the egg- 
white beaten stiff, and pour the sirup into it gradu- 
ally, beating constantly. Then add the walnut- 
meats and vanilla and drop from a teaspoon onto 
oiled paper. This makes two dozen kisses. 
Mrs. H. W. Smith, Mission Press, Box 100, Rangoon, Burma 


Peanut Brittle Cream 


ground peanut 1% pound quartered marsh- 
mallows 
1 cupful heavy cream 


Whip the cream until stiff and add the peanut 
brittle. Combine with the marshmallows and let 
stand for an hour and a half in a cool place. 

M. W. Muldoon, 418 Chemung St., Waverly, N. Y. 


2% cupful 
brittle 


Preserved Strawberries 

Strawberries Granulated sugar 

Use only fresh, clean fruit, and do not wash. 
Hull the berries, and for each cupful of fruit measure 
one cupful of granulated sugar, put in an enamel 
kettle, place at once over a hot fire, and stir. The 
juice thus extracted will make abundant sirup. 
Boil twelve minutes, and then pour into sterilized 
jelly glasses. It is best to make this preserve in 
small amounts as the color and flavor can thus be 
retained to better advantage. When cold the 
glasses should be sealed with paraffin. The fruit 
will keep indefinitely. 
Mrs. C. W. Bowe, 140 N. Grant Street, W. LaFayette, Ind. 
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Strawberry Cheese 
4 baskei strawberries 1 ten-cent cream cheese 
4 cupful heavy cream 

Crush the strawberries, mash the cheese, and add 
the cream. Combine the two mixtures and whip 
thoroughly together. If the strawberries are not 
very sweet, add sugar to taste. Chill and serve as 
an accompaniment to plain dressed lettuce together 
with hot toast or graham bread. 

Mrs. E. . Brownell, 71 Northern Ave., N. Y. City. 


Delicious Plain Shortcake 


2 cupfuls bread-flour 
4 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
der 


14 teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 well-beaten eggs 
Aboux 1 cupful cream 

Mix the above ingredients in the order given, 
working in the butter until the mixture feeis flaky. 
Then add the eggs and cream to moisten Pat one- 
half of the dough into a well-buttered pan, brush 
with melted butter, and place the cther hali over 
this. Bake in a moderate oven about twenty min- 
utes; remove from heat, split, and spread with 
sliced and sugared peaches, or other sugared fruit 
This mixture can be made into tiny biscuits In 
this case they should be cut quite thick. Just before 
placing them in the oven sprinkle with grated 
American cheese. 
Mrs. H.ury C. McMillan, 284 E. 2nd St. rond du Lac; Wis. 


Angel Dainty 


I cuptul srange-juice 
1 tablespoonfui i:emon-juice 
Sliced and sugared fresk 
4 tablespoonfuls granulated strawberries 

sugar Whipped cream 


The angel cake should be good sized and 3 day 
or two old. Remove the center leaving the sides 
and bottom about an inch and a half thick Make 
an orange jelly mixture of the gelatin, water, sugar, 
orange- and lemon-juices, adding a halt-cupful of 
boiling water to the gelatin. which should be dis- 
solved in one-half cupful of cold water. When this 
mixture is slightly thick like the white of an egg, 
mix with it the portion of the cake which was re- 
moved. Fill the cake center with alternate layers 
of this mixture and the strawberries, and let stand 
in a cold place for a few hours to become firm. Just 
before serving, cover the cake with whipped 
cream heaped on roughly, and garnish with whole 
berries. 

Mrs. Anna B. Whiting, 610 Gerard Ave., Marion, O 


» round angel cake 
1 tablespoonful granulated 
gelatin 


Coconut Buns 

1 egg, or two egg-yolks 
14 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 cupful coconut 


I compressed yeast-cake 
1 cupful scalded milk 
\4 cupful tepid water 
5 tablespoonfuls sugar 4 cupfuls flour 
3 tablespoonfuls butter -I teaspoonful salt 

Dissolve the yeast and one tablespoonful of sugar 
in the warm liquid. Then beat in one and one-half 
cupfuls of the flour to make an ordinary sponge. 
Cover in a warm place till light, about an hour. 
Then cream together the remaining sugar and butter 
and add to sponge with the beaten egg, coconut, and 
vanilla. Work in the rest of the flour and salt, and 
knead till elastic. Set to rise in a buttered bowl 
till double in bulk, about an hour and a quarter. 
Then shape into small round buns, and set an inch 
apart on well-oiled tins. Let rise till light, and 
bake fifteen minutes in a moderate oven. When 
done frost with plain icing and sprinkle with 
coconut. 

Miss Florence Myers, 712 S. Beech St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


i 
Rhubarb and Prune Pie ~* 
1cupful halved, stewed 2 tablespoonfuls cracker- 


prunes crams 
I — sugar i teaspoonful salt 


2 's flour 
14 cupfuls thinly sliced rhubarb 

Line a pie-plate with pastry, dr with flour, 
and cover bottom with one-half cupful of the sugar 
mixed with the flour. Put in the prunes and rhu- 
barb, and sprinkle over them the crums, salt, and 
remaining sugar. Set on the upper crust and bake 
about thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 

Mrs. Lilly Ely Litile, Frewsburg, N. Y. 


Francé Strawberries 

Wash and hull large strawberries, allowing six 
or eight to a person; cut fresh ripe pineapple in 
strips about one-quarter inch thick and one inch 
long, and insert in the berries to replace the hulls. 
Arrange individually and garnish with whipped 
cream, which has been sweetened to taste with 
powdered sugar. It may be tinted pale pink with 
vegetable coloring if desired. 

Lucy G. Allen, 97 Pearl St., Somerville, Mass. 


Rhubarb Conserve 

I quart chopped red rhu- I pineapple 

barb I orange 

Granulated sugar 

Combine the rhubarb, the‘ pineapple shredded, 
and the orange-juice and rind grated. Weigh and 
add two-thirds the weight of sugar, let it stand for 
half an hour to start the juices, and boil gently till 
as thick as jam. Seal in sterilized glasses. 

Mrs. Ida K. Ross, 511 W. 179th St., N. Y. City. 


Strawberry Fluff 
14 cupfuls sugar 
Few grains salt 

3 tablespoonfuls corn-starch 


Hull the berries, crush, and combine with one 
cupiul of the sugar, and let stand for at least an 
hour. Then strain off one and one-half cupfuls 
of juice and bring to boiling-point. In the mean- 
time mix together the corn-starch, sugar, and salt, 
add a little of the hot juice, combine the two mix- 
tures, and let boil till a thick paste is formed. It 
should cook at least fifteen minutes. Beat the 
egg-whites and pour in the corn-starch mixture, 
beating constantly. Turn into a mold wet with 
cold water and let stiffen. Serve with the crushed 
fruit about the base. 

‘A. G. Wiegand, Apt. 109, The Eckington, Washington, D.C. 


Graham Roly-Poly 


1% cupfuls graham flour About % cupful milk 
2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- I egg-yolk 
der Jam, or fresh sugared fruit 
I egg-white 
Granulated sugar 


1 box strawberries 
2 egg-whites 


14 teaspoonful salt 
14 cupful butter or 
4 tablespoonfuls lard 


Mix together flour, baking-powder, and salt, 
and work in the shortening with the finger-tips. 
Beat the egg-yolk, add a half-cupful of milk, and 
work into the mixture. Add more milk as neces- 
sary, till moist enough to roll out. Roll into a 
sheet one-fourth inch thick, cut in pieces about 
three and a half by five inches, spread to within an 
inch of the edge with strawberry or raspberry jam 
or chopped and sugared fresh fruit in season, roll 
up, pinch the edges together, place in a well-oiled 
baking-pan, brush over the tops with the beaten 
egg-white, and dredge thickly with granulated 
sugar. Bake about eleven minutes in a ‘moderate 
oven and serve with a fruit sauce. 

Mrs. F. M. Summer, Park Ridge, Ii. 





No less refreshing to the eye than to the taste is a salad served 
from a pineapple; the big bow gives a most excellent oppor- 
tunity for the clever “‘color-schemer’ to use her artistry 


the foundation of delicacy and taste for all 
the rest, should be as elaborate as you 


please. In a large table the glazed surface 
of even the finest damask may appear harsh 
under artificial light, and where a rather 
plain cloth is used its surface should be 
broken by lace pieces, an oval piece in the 
middle, perhaps, with long runners toward 
each end, and smaller round pieces of lace in 
between. There are specially woven table- 
cloths with large filet medallions of Cupids 
and garlands joined together by Cluny, 
which also borders sucha cloth. Sometimes 
Italian cut-work is used to form a design 
around the insertions of filet, and there is a 
border of hemstitching set next to the 
Cluny border. 

A charming custom is for the mother of 
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The cloth :hould just tip the 
table-edge. silver should be 
laid to use from right to left. 
the napkin should be folded 
with the point toward the 
plate, and the glasses should 
be placed as shown above 


the bride to pre- 

' sent her with the 
cloth used on the 
bridal table, to be 
used afterward at 
anniversary cele- 
brations. 

And this leads to 
the subject of the wedding- 
cake, which is conveniently 
constructed so half of it 

may be kept for cutting on anniversaries. 
The lower part of the cake, two inches 
thick, is separated from the upper part by 
silver-leaf, but the joining is concealed by 
the frosting. The bride cuts through the 
cake only to the silver-leaf, and after the 
wedding, the lower section is carefully 
wrapped in layers of silver-leaf and her- 
metically sealed. In this way, the cake is 
preserved for the first, or the twenty-first, 
or the fiftieth, anniversary. 

Often when the white lady cake is used 
for a bride’s cake, there is a second wedding- 
cake, a black one called the groom’s cake, 
handsomely iced and decorated. In this the 
bride makes one incision, and then it is sealed 
away in a special box provided for it, not to 
be opened until the fifth or perhaps the 
tenth anniversary. 

Tkere is always much excitement in find- 
ing the ring and other tokens in the bride’s 
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Beside the wedding-cake is placed a large silver knife with which the bride serves the cake, and 
which is supposed to appear again at each anniversary celebration. A pretty custom is for 
the mother of the bride to present her with the cloth from the bridal table 


cake, and charming little sets in gold and 


silver may be purchased and baked in the 


cake. It is well to put the three feminine 
tokens—the tiny ring, the thimble, and the 
lucky coin—in one side of the cake, and the 
masculine tokens in the other half. The 
cake is then marked so the bride may know 
from which side to serve the waiting guests. 
A very handsome silver knife engraved 
with the bride’s name is placed at the right 
of the cake for serving 
it. This knife is sup- 
posed to appear at 
each anniversary. If 
the groom is a mili- 
tary man, however, 
the cake is cut with 
his sword. 

Charming boxes for 
the wedding-cake may 
be had in the form of 
pink satin hearts, and 
there are less expen- 
sive ones in triangles 
and diamonds with 
the initials of the 
bride, or a joining of 
the initials of the 
bride and bridegroom, 
on the top. There are 
also little oblong 
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boxes tied with narrow white satin ribbon 
and painted with sprays of the flowers 
selected for the wedding. Quite the new- 
est idea, however, is the use of tiny bags, 
made from the same material as the wedding 
gown, each of which contains a tiny cube of 
the cake wrapped in silver foil. Sometimes 
small round pieces of the black wedding- 
cake, with icing in the bridal colors, are 
given to the guests in frilled paper cups. 


To make prettier still, the pretty sentiment of throwing confetti instead of old shoes after the 
bride and groom, beribboned packages of confetti may be surreptitiously distributed to the guests 
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Balanced Menus for May 


BREAXFAST 


Baked Rhubarb 
Boiled ges 
Rice with Butter 


‘0 
Cereal Beverage 


Stewed Prunes 
Farina Top Milk 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Halves of Oranges 
Broiled Steak 
Creamed Potatoes 
Reheated Rolls 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Oatmeal with Dates 
Top Mil 


1) 
Creamed Bess on Toast 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Sliced Oranges 
Codfish Balls ream Sauce 
Corn Bread 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Bacon and Eggs, New Style 
Hominy Spoon Bread 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


A Group of Simple Menus 


Monday, May 1 
Baked Potatoes 
Creamed Finnan-Haddie 
Canned Fruit 
(Apricots, Peaches, etc.) 
Cakes or Cones (left-over) 

ea 


Tuesday, May 2 


Baked Beans with Chilli Sauce 
Baked Brown Bread 
Lemon Pudding (Baked) 


Wednesday, May 3 


Lettuce Salad 
Strawberry Cheese 
Graham Bread 

Baked Custard 


Thursday, May 4 


Cc ome Seine Soup 
(Thickened with egg) 
Hot Toast Grapefruit 


Friday, May 5 


Tea 


Cocoa 


Tea 


Nut and Asparagus Salad 
Lepkuchen Cocoa 


Saturday, May 6 


Rice and Cabbage Soup 
with Cheese Crackers 
Warm Whole-Wheat Gingerbread 
tame Sauce 
‘ea 


DINNER 


Poy Roost of Beef with Spaghetti 
Diced Buttered New Turnips 
Romaine Salad 
Strawberry Fluff Sugar Cookies 
ea or Coffee 


Steamed Dinner from Pot-Roast 
Carrots and Potatoes 
May Fruit Salad 
Baking-Powder Biscuitsand Honey 
Tea or Coffee 


Any Cream Soup at desired) 
a in Oil, or 
Baked Calves Liver Brown Rice 
Spinach Cream Radishes 
Rhubarb and Prune Pie 
Tea or Coffee 


Lamb-Chops Mashed Potatoes 
_ Asparagus Cooked like Peas 
Watercress Caramel Pudding 
Tea or Coffee 


Baked Whitefish 
with Catchup Sauce 
Buttered Hominy 
Bermuda Onions en Casserole 
Strawberry Gelatin Cream 
Sugar Cookies Tea or Coffee 


(Oven Dinner) 
Veal Loaf with Tomato Sauce 
Baked New Beets 
Baked Potatoes Lettuce Salad 
Lepkuchen (left over) 
Baked Oranges Tea or Cocoa 


A Week of More Elaborate Menus 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Fried Mush with Sirup or 
Melted Jelly 
Bacon and Eggs, New Style 
Reheated Rolls 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Strawberries 
Creamed Lamb on Toast 
Buttermilk Waffles Honey 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Dates and Figs 
Homin Light Cream 
Shirred E in Giblet Sauce 

Bread. ran Muffins 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Pineapple around Mounds of Sugar 
Pot Roast (minced on toast) 
Hominy Spoon Bread 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Halved Oranges 
Omelet Soufflé Potato Cakes 
Maryland Sally Lunn 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Stewed Prunes 
Farina Top Milk 
Asparagus Omelet or 
Baked Calves Liver 
Toast 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Sliced Bananas with Lemon-Juice 
Oodfish Balls with Bacon 
and White Sauce 
Corn Bread 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Monday, May 1 


Baked Beans with Chilli Sauce 
Baked _ Brown Bread 
Lettuce 
Sliced Fresh Pineapple 
Cake (left over) 

Tea 


Tuesday, May 2 
Soup (from Bak«ad Beans) 
Scalloped Reqpolens | with Salmon 


Grapefruit Ginger Creams 
ea 


Wednesday, May 3 


Never-Fail Tomato Soup 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Mayonnaise 
Cottage-Cheese Pie 
Tea 


Thursday, May 4 


Cream-of-Clam Soup 
Bananas with Bacon 
Coconut Buns 
Rhubarb Conserve 
Cocoa 
Friday, May 5 


3 Baked Tuna Fish 
Watercress French Dressing 
waco” 4 Shortcake 

ea 


Saturday, May 6 


Cream-of-Corn Soup 
Savory Rice 
‘“‘A Simple Salad”’ 
Baked Pineapple 


Sunday, May 7 
Nut and Asparagus Salad 
Hot Biscuits 
Francé Strawberries Cream 
oceans, Sandwiches 
ea, 


Tea 


Tomato Bouillon 
Roast Lamb Mint Jelly Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Peas 
Romaine and Watercress Salad 
Strawberry Fluff Rich Cookies 
Coffee 


Chives pou 
Chicken Maryland 
Thimbles of Rice String-Beans 
Cucumber and Lettuce Salad 
Russian Pudding Light Cream 
Coffee 


Pot-Roast of Beef with Spaghetti 
Parsnip Balls 
Bermuda Salad _ French Dressing 
English Brown Pudding 
Fruit Sauce Coffee 


Sliced Ham, English Country Style 
Mashed Potatoes Creole Cabbage 
Lettuce and Pimiento Salad 
Frozen Prune Fluff 
Merry Widows Coffee 


Clam Bouillon 
Baked Halibut with Tomato Sauce 
PP ina. Rice Croquettes 
4 > ragus Cooked like Peas 
May Fruit Salad Cheese Balls 
Orange Biscuits Coffee 


Steamed Veal 
Boiled Potatoes with Parsley Sauce 
Dandelions with Bacon 
Agar-AgarTomato Jelly Salad with 
atercress and French Dressing 
Rhubard and Prune Pie Coffee 


Consommé 
Roast Stuffed Chicken 
Browned White Potatoes 
Carrots in Butter Sauce _ 
Lettuce with Roquefort Dressing 


Angel Dainty Coffee 


Recipes for all the principal dishes in these menus appear in the list of Tested and Approved Recipes 


for either this or a previous month. 




















Fortuna’s Daughters 


A National Association of Women 






Who Have Solved the Problem, 


XTRA Money! Extra Money!” 
If, instead of calling out some- 
thing like ‘‘Extra—All about the 
Big Battle in France!” a news- 
boy were to call out, “Extra Money—All 
about How to Make Extra Money!” heads 
would pop out at windows, doors would fly 
open, and everybody in hearing distance 
would rush to buy a paper. Rich and 
poor alike would be eager to hear the 
news. 
It is strange what a fascination that 
magic phrase has. Our husbands or our 
fathers may be making a comfortable, even 
a luxurious, living for us, or we may be 
making a good salary of our own teaching 
school or music, or sewing a fine seam, but 
no matter, when we hear “Extra Money,” 
we follow like the children of the fairy- 
story followed the Pied Piper through 
the streets of Hamelin. 
Well, we are calling out 
“Extra Money—All about 
How to Make Extra Money!”’ 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
readers as plainly as the 
newsboy calls out, “Extra!” 
The only difference is that 
we do not charge for the 
news. As Secretary of the 
club of Fortuna’s Daughters, 
I will send you the news free 
of charge. All you have to 
do is to write me a note or a 
card telling me you are in- 
terested in making money— 
$5, $10, or $500, as the case 
may be—and I will answer 
promptly with complete de- 
tails of the simplest and 
easiest little business propo- 
sition you ever heard of. 
There are three points 
about this business proposi- 
tion which make it more than usually attrac- 
tive. First, thereisno delay in putting it into 
operation; you can begin to make money the 
first day you hear from me. Many of Fortu- 
na’s Daughters have made several dollars 
the very day they received my instructions. 


“How Can I Get More Money?” 








“Extra Money—Extra Money! All 


about how to make extra money!” 





Another interesting and unique thing 
about our Extra Money plan is that no 
business experience is required to make a 
success of it. You get your experience as 
you go. Neither does it require any capital; 
it doesn’t cost you a cent to try the plan— 
the only investment you make is your en- 
thusiasm and a little of your time. 

“How can I join?” you ask. 

Simply by writing a letter tome. If you 
want money for yourself, for your family, 
for your own home—or if you know of 
some one who does—drop me a line. I 
know of many a big black cloud that has 
been lined with silver by a few dollars, 
and it will be a real pleasure to me to 
help you make a silver lining for any 
clouds there may be lurking around your 
horizon. In other words, I will be only 
too glad to tell you how to join Fortuna’s 
Daughters and earn for your- 
self the money you want, 
whether it is a small sum 
you can earn in a few hours, 
a larger one you can earn 
in a few weeks, or a really 
great sum you can earn in 
a number of months or years. 

You may write with per- 
fect freedom, for I will, of 
course, keep your letter con- 
fidential. It will be simply 
a matter betweén you and 
me. No names are ever per- 
mitted to go out of my office, 
and you need not hesitate to 
write to me as you would to 
a friend you know by asso- 
ciation as well as by corre- 
spondence. 

I trust I shall hear from 
you soon. 

Yours very sincerely for 
Extra Money, 


Secretary, Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 


HousEKEEPING Magazine, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 
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Just How to Buy and Use a Refrigerator 


N buying a new refrigerator, choose one of solid 
construction that won’t “leak ice.” Select a 
design that provides convenient storage space, 

a lining that can be kept really clean, and a refrig- 
erating efficiency that will insure sufficiently low 
temperatures for keeping the food. ‘Then purchase 
a box adapted in size to the service demanded of it 
and, finally, use it with judgment. Otherwise, the 
best refrigerator on the market will prove little 
better than the cheapest. 

Satisfactory construction is indicated to some 
extent by general appearance. A compact, heavily 
built refrigerator, preferably of oak, with smooth 
paneling, and no dust-catching crevices, has a most 
promising exterior. Examine the hardware: it 
should be heavy enough to insure tightly closed 
doors even alter years of use. Test these doors with 
a strip of any ordinary writing-paper. If a piece 
of this thickness will slip between the doors and 
frame, the reirigerator will surely prove an ice 
“eater.” 


The Best the Cheapest 


Refrigeiators are purchased for a long period of 
service and it will pay well to put money enough 


into the investment to secure durability. For this 
reason spend just as much as you 
can possibly afford In practi- 
cally every case you will find the 
increased cost of one model over 
another of the same manufacture 
is due to the increased cost of 
making it more sanitary, easier 
to keep clean, and therefore 
longer lived. 

There can be no question that 
the seamless one-piece lining is 
an improvement over the seamed 
construction with enamel on 
metal or wood. The seamless 
lining will not warp, buckle, or 
chip, and it can be cleaned easily 
and thoroughly. But if its high 
first cost can not be afforded, 
select a lining whose seams are smoothly joined, 
with the enamel of good quality and properly 
applied by spraying aid baking. While such a 
lining will not stand the usage the seamless one 
will, it gives satisfactory service at a lower cost 
—provided it is properly cared for. 

The third choice of linings is the less expensive 
enamel on wood or metal, which is no more nor less 
than a good quality of water-proof paint. Such a 


Approved,” 


A complete classified list of all 
articles tested and approved by 
the Institute is now available. 

total of more than fifteen hun- 
dred guaranteed devices is in- 
cluded. This handy new booklet. 
“Household Devices Tested and 
costs 10 cents a copy, 
postpaid. A few of the bulletins, 
** Efficiency Kitchens’ 
“Cooking Utensils,” 
they may be obtained for 15 
cents each, postpaid. Address. 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 
119 West 40th St., New York City. 


lining can not, of course, be compared with the first 
or second, but if it is properly made and used, it will 
give service commensurate with its cost. In buying 
the cheaper boxes, especial care must be taken, 
and it is doubly advisable to consult the Institute, 
since only the best of the more cheaply built refrig- 
erators are approved. However, in no case is it fair 
to expect the same sort of durability from these 
lower-priced refrigerators that one would expect 
from the more expensive ones. 


Sanitation and Size 


The drain-pipe is an important item in the con- 
struction. It should be easily accessible for cleaning 
and preferably connected to a drain, but this must 
have no outlet into the plumbing system of the 
house. It is obvious that such a connection can not 
be properly trapped, and is an actual menace to 
health. The melted waste can usually be conducted 
through a short drain-pipe into a gutter outside 
the house. The amount of water that escapes is so 
small that it promptly seeps into the ground with 
no harm to surrounding grass or shrubs. If such an 
arrangement is not possible, a pan beneath the drain 
is the best solution. 

Select a size of box that can be kept filled with 
ice and still come within the re- 
quired purse limits. An ice-box 
so large that only two-thirds of 
its shelf-space is in constant use 
is inefficient, since the entire 
refrigerator must be kept chilled. 
For a family of four and under, 
a box of seventy-five pounds ice- 
capacity should be large enough. 
For a large family two refrigera- 
tors of one-hundred pounds ice- 
capacity instead of one large one 
may be a better investment, and 
furnish equal storage space, since 
either one or both can be run to 
full efficiency as needed. 

It is largely an_ individual 
matter as to whether the side-icer 
or top-icer be selected. In the smallest sizes probably 
the latter will be a wise choice, although the side-icer 
shows a more uniform temperature throughout, 
and, in all but the smallest, is better arranged and 
has more space for the food. 

If you select the type equipped with a water- 
cooler, it is well to realize that it can not be operated 
on as small an amount of ice as the same model 
without the water-cooling convenience. The cooling 


and 
remain, 


an4 *Further information concerning any article mentioned in this department may be 
~ had upon application to the Institute. 
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water melts the ice more rapidly, and the cooler 
offers another opening that detracts just that much 
from the insulating efficiency. Aside from this, the 
refrigerators with water-cooler, if they are well- 
made and properly designed, accomplish their double 
purpose satisfactorily. 

The housekeeper can control to some extent the 
maintenance cost of any refrigerator by proper plac- 
ing. Never leave it on even a well-protected porch; 
even cooling drafts melt ice. A refrigerator belongs 
inside the house in a convenient location for serving 
as well as cooking. 

Never keep it in a cellar: dampness is equally 
friendly to the iceman. The box should be placed 
against an outside wall, preferably opening on a 
porch. If possible have an arrangement so that the 
filling can be done from outside with no necessity 
for the iceman to “track into” the kitchen. 


Costly Carelessness 


But the routine use of the refrigerator can cause 
more loss from ice melting wastefully than even the 
placing. Merely opening the door and shutting it as 
quickly as possible results in a rise of from one to 
three degrees. If this door is left open while mistress 
or maid scrutinizes the left-overs none too rapidly, 
the rise is correspondingly greater; a goodly supply 
of warm air rushes in, and the ice promptly melts to 
chill it. Therefore, make trips to the ice-box as few 
as possible, and settle the fate of left-overs before- 
hand—not while looking into the refrigerator. Shut 
the doors quickly, tightly —and keep them shut. 

Secondly, never place warm food in a refrigerator. 
There is no exception to this rule: it is expensive, and 


xa 


is a source of possible danger to health, since cooling 
food, when in a confined space, is especially suscep- 
tible to the bacterial changes known as “spoiling.” 
A warm chicken pie or dish of baked beans can spoil 
in a comparatively short time under such conditions. 


Care and Cleansing 


Finally, the daily or weekly hot scald that has 
hitherto been advocated by careful housekeepers is 
not only unnecessary but also expensive, while it 
shortens the life of all save the seamless-lined type. 
The treatment is decidedly too harsh for even the 
best of refrigerators. But the white lining of the 
modern refrigerator requires no more drastic treat- 
ment than any porcelain or enameled surface. Wipe 
it off with a damp cloth and then with a dry one. 
If anything is spilled, clean it up immediately and 
leave the surface dry, not damp. No possible harm 
can come if the food compartments are kept dry, 
but the durability of all save the one-piece lining 
types can be seriously affected if they are frequently 
scalded and the steam allowed to condense. The 
ice-compartment may require an occasional scald- 
ing scrub, but strong, cold, washing-soda water is 
practically as effective, and should be used at least 
once a week. Purchase a drain-pipe brush of a type 
that is easily scalded and kept clean, and use it often, 
for a refrigerator is just as sanitary as the drain-pipe 
is clean. Use no friction powders when cleaning 
except in the ice-compartment or drain-pipe. 

If artificial ice is used, remember that it occupies 
more space for its weight than natural ice. A one- 
hundred-pound refrigerator will hold only eighty- 
five pounds of artificial ice 
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A conveniently arranged kitchen for the country home. The metal kitchen cabinet equipped 
with separate bins for pastry-, bread-, and whole-wheat flour is the special feature. Its 
location is correct for both proper lighting and working distance from the range 





Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


Pan-Oiler 


A length of lamp-wicking fastened into a nickeled 
handle makes this convenient little device. Pans may 
be greased with it without the hands touching the 
grease. The wicking can be washed whenever 
necessary, and may also be renewed. When not in 
use it may be stored in the refrigerator in a covered 
jar of convenient depth in which the unsalted fat for 
greasing pans is kept. When wanted for use place 
the jar where the fat will slowly melt. By this 


method, the wicking will last some time without 
renewal, but never attempt to keep such a jar in any 
but a place cold enough to prevent 
the grease spoiling. Price, 15 cents. 


Teck Style Broom-Cover 


This broom-cover is made of cotton 
plush with an upper section of plain 
cloth. It is shaped properly to fit 
the broom, and the pile of the plush 
acts somewhat as a soft brush, entrap- 
ping dust from walls or floors. The 
ease with which it can be washed is 
one of its best features. Price, 25 
cents. 


Glass Orange-Squeezer 

This glass orange-squeezer is unus- 
ually generous in capacity. It will 
hold the juice from several oranges, 
and is therefore most convenient to 
use in making the summer soft drinks. 
The glass ridges scrape the peel clean 
of juice and pulp, and there is provi- 
sion for the separation of juice and 
seeds so that the clear juice may be strained off. 
Price, 16 cents. 


Notaseme Refrigerator 


Aside from a general excellence of construction 
and the special advantages of a one-piece lining, this 
refrigerator has an unusual convenience in a com- 
partment designed to store milk and butter. It is 
separated from the ice-compartment only by a 
coarse - meshed 
screen, and the 
temperature is 
therefore prac- 
tically that of 
the ice-cham- 
ber. The rack 
itself has space 
for two bottles 
of milk and 
three pats of 
butter. It can 
be slipped out 
like a drawer. 
Seventy pounds 
of ice in this 
box showed an 
average food- 
compartment 
temperature 
over one hun- 
dred hours of 
50.1° F. with 
an average 
room temper- 
ature of 68.1°F. 


This high-grade refrigerator shows a con- 
ven:ent new feature in a special drawer- 
like compartment for milk and butter 
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A washable. easily detached broom- 
cover for dusting. 
cotton plush and plain cloth 


Potato-Cutter 


This potato-cutter 
will insure even cutting 
of the potato or any 
tuber for the popular 
French frying. It is of 
a design radically dif- 
ferent from that ordi- 
narily found in devices 
sold for this purpose. 
The utensil is tinned, 
but must be carefully 

dried 
after 
washing 
to pre- 
vent rust. It is handy to use, and 
there is a minimum of waste. So 
much time is saved in the cutting 
that it offsets the somewhat com- 
plicated design of the tool, which 
requires some little time to clean. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Bread-Pans 

This open-end bread-tin will appeal 
to the housekeeper who likes to serve 
bread in a variety of attractive forms, 
for, although the same dough is used, 
both flavor and texture will be changed 
by the shape of the pan in which it is 
baked. Pans of this style will produce 
a crusty French roll pointed at both 
ends, and of distinctive flavor. Scored 
and sprinkled with poppy-seed, the 
bread is especially delicious. The pans are made 
of blue steel in two sizes. They are easy to clean, 
and, if coated with 
unsalted fat or oil 
and kept seasoned, 
need never cause 
trouble by rusting 
Muffin- and roll- 
pans should not be 
scoured so that 
new metal is ex- 
posed, but, on the 
contrary, should 
be washed only in 
clean, hot water. 
This leaves a thin 
film of oil. They 
should be stored in a tightly closed drawer where no 
dust can possibly collect on them. Before using, 
scald in boiling water, wipe dry, and rub with un- 
salted fat. A new pan treated in this way will not 
“stick.” Price, 25 and 40 cents. 


A cutter that will prepare pota- 
toes for French frying in double- 
quick time; it is heavily tinned 


It is made of 


To help in making the summer s cool- 
ing drinks—a glass orange-squeezer. It 
may also be used for lemons 


ete 


Ap open-end bread-tin that produces crusty. toothsome French 
bread: the small device is a wick oiler for greasing pans 
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A “Mental” Discovery 


#1 have enjoyed the “Discoveries” very much. I 
see they are not all “physical,” for recently you 
have published a “spiritual” one. Now will you 
publish a “mental” Discovery? For nearly three 
years I have been a devoted reader of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, taking especial interest in the articles 
dealing with women’s work outside the immediate 
home circle. Some time'ago the necessity of cutting 
down expenses to the minimum involved my 
going to work in my husband’s office. To my 
surprise and delight I found Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING had prepared my mind for taking up 
this new line of work as well as helping me in 
countless ways to plan my house work and pro- 
vide proper care for my little ones. 
Mrs. M. B. C., Saskatchewan. 


To Hang Many Dresses on One Hook 


#Where to keep my baby’s dresses when not in use 
was a never-ending problem. They took up so much 
room in the clothes-press or dresser-drawers, the 
one I wanted was always sure to be at the bottom, 
and they were always mussed and crumpled from 
handling. I purchased for a nickel at the five-and- 
ten-cent store a wire coat-hanger which had two 
spring clothes-pins attached and 
which were intended to hold the 
skirt of a suit. For another five 
cents I procured an extra dozen of 


Discoveries wanted! 
little things are you doing to 


ce vee fT eS cs 


Enlarging the Table 


#1 had only a small round mission table in my 
dining-room; it was large enough for two persons, 
but not for guests. So I had a top four feet square 
made of half-inch by twelve poplar, tongued, grooved, 
and glued together. On the under side at discances 
from the center of the square top equal to the radius 
of the round table were nailed four small blocks just 
the thickness of the table-top. On each of these 
blocks I screwed with one screw in the center a strip 
of wood to serve as a button to turn under the table- 
top and hold the larger top firmly in place. This 
top being light in weight can be easily handled and 
set up against the wall out of the way when not in 
usa, but it makes a most convenient dining-table to 
seat eight if required. Mrs. M. P.T., N.Y. 


The Teakettle Knob 
#Most housekeepers know what it is to have the 
knob of the teakettle cover pull out, leaving a ragged 
hole which often results in bad burns before another 
knob is secured, or because the latter fails to fit 
properly. After several such experiences, I have, 
like Tommy, “found a way.” Choose a strong new 
cork a little larger in diameter than the hole; soften 
it by steaming, then force it in about half its length, 
and you have a knob that is never hot, excludes 
every particle of steam, and will 
last for months. 
What Mrs. R. F. D., Ind. 


these spring pins, had my husband 
untwist the wire which held the two 
on the hanger, slip on the extra 
twelve, and twist the wire back in 
position. I can catch from one to 
four dresses on each pin, and the 
hanger holding about two dozen 
dresses hangs on a single hook in 
the clothes-press. I can see the 
one I want at a glance, and they 
are always fresh and dainty. We 


save yourself time or money Home-Made Spot-Re- 


or worry, or to add to the 
beauty or utility of anything 
about your house? We'll pay 
at least one dollar for every 
available Discovery. If you 
want rejected manuscripts 
returned, please enclose a 
stamp. Address, Discovery 
Editor, Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, 119 West 
40th Street. New York City. 


mover i 
#A help in keeping “spotless” is 
a “cloth ball.” Take a strip of 
serge about three inches wide and 
half a yard long, fold it over from 
side to side, then roll it up from 
one end to the other tightly and 
sew the end so that it will not 
come unfastened. This will make 
a tight roll about an inch and a 
half high, and one inch in diame- 


have since made similar affairs for 
colored dresses, skirts, and the 
like, and should think this would be a great help 
to mothers living in small apartments and flats. 
Mrs. E. H. B., N.Y. 


Saving Salt 


#I find it very economical after freezing ice-cream 
to dump the cracked ice onto a sack. When the ice 
has melted, I have nearly as much salt as when I 
began. In this way it can be used over and over 
again. Mrs. M. A. L., Tex. 


ter, one end rough, the other end 
folds of cloth. Dip the smooth end in cleaner, 
and rub the spots to be cleaned. You will find this 
firm roll of cloth a wonderful help in removing soil. 
I keep one in a convenient place in a covered jelly- 
glass containing any one of the non-inflammable 
cleaners. Mrs, E. R. M., Pa. 


Electrifying a Gas-Lamp 


# When living in a gas-lighted place we had a hand- 
some library gas-lamp loaned us for use and safe- 
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keeping. We moved into an electrically lighted 
apartment, and wanted to use our good-looking lamp. 
The electrical company estimated the cost of chang- 
ing it at from $4 to $6.50. But this would have 
spoiled it as a gas-lamp, should our donor ever want 
it- returned. One day we conceived the idea .of 
simply dropping an electric bulb on a cord directly 
into the amber glass shade, and wondered that we 
had been so long thinking of so simple a transforma- 
tion. Our library table sits directly under the 
chandelier, so we needed only three feet of cord and 
two sockets. Instead of several dollars our altera- 
tion cost Only a few cents. The gas fixture was 
unscrewed.and packed away ready to be reattached 
when necessary to return the lamp. 
Mrs. E; S.. N.Y. 


A Balky Bottle Opener 


#How exasperating to be in a hurry and to be 
unable to open the salad dressing or catchup bottle! 
(I mean the screw-top kind.) Did you ever try 
using the door? Put the top of the bottle between 
the door-jamb and the door, pull the door to until 
the bottle-top is held securely, then give the bottle 
a twist. This rarely fails to open the hardest bottle. 
Miss N. R. S., Md. 

Keeping Pimientoes 

#There are many who would like to use canned 
pimientoes in their cooking and serving, but who 
feel_they are an expensive luxury, as the smallest 
can on the market is fifteen cents. A little serves the 
purpose at the time, and the rest is unfit for use 
before one wishes to use it again. I have experi- 
mented with a fifteen-cent can with very satisfac- 
tory results. I used a small portion for a salad the 
day I bought the can. I heated the remainder one 
minute with its own liquid and a tablespoonful of 
water. Then I poured it into a dry jelly-glass, which 
had been heated in hot water. I then poured melted 
paraffin over the pimientoes, taking care that they 
were well covered, and all air-bubbles were expelled. 
At the end of three weeks I removed the paraffin and 
used another small portion of the fruit, which was as 
perfect in color and flavor as when first purchased. 


F.S., Il. 
For the Bride 


#When I was married, I bought a little “line a 
day”’ book and, without seeming to do so, found out 
the birthdays and special anniversaries of the 
members of my husband’s family, and made a record 
of them in this book. At the beginning of each month 
I glance over it, and prepare the necessary messages 
and tokens. These very slight attentions have 
helped me win my way into their hearts, for I was 
an entire stranger to them, having lived in a different 
part of the state. Mrs. E. W.G., N. ¥ 


For Comfort in Touring 


#A flat canvas hammock without rods at the ends 
is a tremendous comfort on a family tour. With it 
should go two yard-long hammock chains, which 
can be bought for fifty cents.. When riding the 
hammock will fold up flat so that its bulk will be 
scarcely perceptible under the back seat. Slung 
between two trees in the woods during the rest or 
eating stops, it will hold a sleeping baby, a tired 
mother, or an elderly tourist who feels the strain of 
the upright position. With the hammock, and 
almost as valuable, should be three or four dark- 
colored, knock-about pillows, not too large or too 
hard. Behind the back during the trip they act as 


shock-absorbers. Under the head in the hammo¢ 


or when lap robes are stretched on the ground 
some one to rest, they add just the necessary ease, | 


For the children to sit on, when the ground is nc 4 
perfectly dry, they are again indispensable. And 


once in a while a pillow serving as a hassock 


relieve the fatigue of too-short legs that hang . 


uncomfortably in cramped quarters. 


Mrs. G. N. W., D.C. 4 


For the Ice-Cream Freezer 


#In freezing cream and ices, unless the freezer. j s 
clamped down, it is difficult to keep in place.” An 
acquaintance in having a cement floor laid. in her” 


cellar conceived the idea of having a place made to™ 
freeze cream. The final result is a cement, post- 
base into the top of which the freezer sets far eno 
down to keep it in place while being used. Ther 

a hole in the side of the hollow top of the post 7 
drain off the water from the freezer. 


A Substitute Alcohol Lamp “ 
#In my tiny summer cottage on Madeline Isla 


Lake Superior, I found the chafing-dish left over 


from other years to be minus the alcohol lamp. 
took the top of a Mason jar and my husband 
twisted some wire inside. The wire was wrappe 


in absorbent cotton and saturated with wood-~ 


alcohol. When lighted it proved to be as good! 
as any alcohol lamp ever made. The jar top 
fitted exactly into the holder where the other™ 
lamp had been. I pass this on for the benefit ” 
of those who may be similarly handicapped. 

C. B. O'B., Minn. 


Baking Potatoes 


Miss E. H., Mo. & 


#1 always cut my large potatoes for baking in half, § 
just before putting them into the oven. By doing ™ 


so one uses much less gas, for the potatoes are done” 


much mere quickly, and the side that is cut gets © 
a delicious crust. Moreover, they are never hard in 7 
the center, which is so often the case with large | 


potatoes. 


A Rich Color for Gingerbread 
#When the molasses used in making gingerbread or 


Mrs. A. V. W., N.Y. 


a 


snaps is not sufficiently dark in color, as is often 4 
the case with the best New Orleans molasses, a ~ 


tablespoonful of ground chocolate added with the = 


spices will not only add to the appetizing flavor, but © : 


give a rich brown color to the dough. 
Mrs. C. E. M., Cal. 


A Little Lady’s Discovery 


#1 had been working out under a tree that I might 4 


be company for my small brother, and my crochet 


hook cap and cork were, as usual, both absent. — 


Therefore I laid my hook in my lap ‘while I wound ~ 


up the thread and got ready to go indoors. But the q 


boy took my attention suddenly, and the number = 
14 hook ran into my hand. Since then I have been - 
positively afraid of my crochet-hook until this week, 


when I discovered a way to keep a cork always ~ 


handy. A nickel’s worth of corks gave me enough ~ 
so that I can always find one the right size to fit” 
into the hollow of my ball of crochet-thread, and I 
always have a safe place for the point of my hook ~ 


if I lay it down for so much as a minute. Moreover, — 


the cork keeps the paper tube from collapsing and 
the thread from slipping off. 
Mistress L. M. C., Cal. 
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